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PREFACE 


Kw 


VJ 



Tlw Bharatiya I ti liAs Pari shad was founded in 1937 with 


the specific object, among others, of preparing a New History 
of the Indian People in twenty volumes. The scheme was 
initiated by Dr. Rujendra Prasad, Rector of the Parishad, 
and Sir Jadunath Sarisar. Editor-in-chief Volume VI, 
THE VAKATAKA-GUFTA AGE (C. 300-550 A. D.) edited 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Dr. A. S. Altdcar was pu h- 
lisited for the Partshad in 1946 by Mean Motilai Banarsir 


class of Lahore* 


The plan for the present volume, IV in the series, was 
finalised in 1941, and thanks to the cooperation of the scholars 
' who were invited to contribute the different chapters to it, 
. " the manuscript became ready for the press in 1945, and it 
was despatched to Sir Jadunath Sarkar jn April of that year. 
The printing of the book was commenced, but before much 
progress was made, the Publishers met with a serious disaster 
m the Lahore riots. For this reason and others of a similar 
nature, the printing had to be stopped and cqyJd only be 
resumed in 1950 after the publishers had successfully rehabi¬ 
litated themselves and found a new home in Banaras and 
Patna. 


Meanwhile at the suggestion of the Government of India 
the scheme for the New History of the Indian People ^m r 
to be amalgamated in 1940 with another started by the Indian 
History Congress, one of the terms of the amalgamation being 
that the Bharatiya Itiha* Parishad trill not continue th eir 
series of the New History hut may print or re-print die volumes 
already prepared. Accordingly the present volume is issued 
ns an independent book styled AGE OF THE NAN DAS 
AND MAURYAS. 

The names of the contributors of the different chapters 
am mentioned in the table of contents, I must thank them 
all for their valued cooperation and more for their patient wait¬ 
ing as the publication has been delayed so long for reasons he- 
yond control. 1 must also express my gratitude to Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad, now President of the Indian Union, who has throughout 
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taken a personal interest in the production and publication 
of the volume^ Sir Jadunath Sarkarj although, he fell con¬ 
strained to give up Ids place as Editor-in-chief in 1916, 
continued to make kind enquiries about the progress of the 
work and my thank* arc also due to him* They are also 
due to Dr, N. P- Chakravarti, formerly Director-General of 
Archaeology, for permission to reproduce the map of Aloha 1 s 
Empire published by him in Ancimi India, No- 4, 1 must 
also thank die Director-General of Archaeology and the 
other authorities mentioned against particular illustrations for 
their permission to reproduce them in the volume. The authori¬ 
ties of the British Museum kindly supplied the easts of the coins 
illustrated m Plate I- Sri Jayachandra Vidyatankar, Secretary 
of the Bharatiya ItiSias Parishad, did me the favour of reading 
my dutpter on Alexander's campaigns in India and oflering 
suggestions of value* The publishers, it will be seen, have 
spared no effort to make the volume worthy of their great 
standing among Indian publishers* The reader will notice 
that the transliteration is not uniform, hut combines two 
systems using s-sh, and c-ch indiscriminately; this has been due 
in part to my ill health at the time I prepared the book for 
the press, and [ crave the indulgence of the reader for any 
inconvenience he may fed on this account* 


Nih^var, Madras. 

26* 12. 195L 


K. A, N* 
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INTRODUCTION 

The natural frontiers of India, the mountains and the 
sens that serve to emphasise her inherent unity, have seldom 
acted as barriers to her intercourse with foreign lands. The 
progress or Indian historical studies has shown that the isola* 
lion of India is a relatively recent feature, and that in the 
earlier epochs of her long and by no means uneventful history., 
she maintained live contacts with many lands, far and near, 
lo the mutual advantage of both sides. The age of the 
Nan das and Maury as (f h 400-185 B. C#) witnessed great 
changes sweeping over the face of Western Asia, over lands 
with which India had much to do from the dawn of history, 
and account must be taken of their effects, direct and indirect, 
on the political, economic and artistic life of India. In this 
seminal period when Indo-Arvan civilisation may be said to 
have attained its maturity* India did not hesitate to borrow 
political and economic plans and artistic motifs from abroad* 
and put them to the most appropriate uses in her own institu¬ 
tions and monuments. Thus lo view the history of India on a 
wider background and point to her contacts with her neigh¬ 
bours is by no means to detract from the independence and 
originality of her culture; but only to lay Stress on the ca¬ 
tholicity of its outlook and taste* and its genius for drawing 
sustenance and strength from diverse sources* For in no single 
instance did borrowing result in mere imitation* but led to a 
thoughtful and harmonious integration of the borrowed feature 
with the indigenous setting in which it was placed. 

Alexander, Chandragupta, Chanakya, and Aloka domi¬ 
nate the period- The overthrow of the Achaemenid empire 
of Persia by Alexander, his campaigns in the north-wot of 
India, intended perhaps more to complete and round off 
his conquest of Persia than to further a scheme of world 
conquest, and his early death (323 B, G.) followed by the 
partition of his extensive empire into Large territorial mona¬ 
rches formed a chain of events that in one way and another 
prepared the ground for the extension of the Mauryan empire 
in the North-West, and fixed the political map of the regions 
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with which that empire was to maintain a fairly lively in¬ 
tercourse for well over a century, The revolt of Bactria and 
Parthia from Syria (c* 250 B. G.)was the only notable change; 
hot during our period their independence was far from assured, 
and the revolts had little historical significance as yet to India 
except pet hap by inducing the distracted Seleucid rulers of 
Syria to maintain friendly relations with their powerful neigh¬ 
bours on the east* the Maury a emperors- The importance of 
Alexander’s Indian campaign has been both exaggerated and 
under-estimated. There was no Macedonian occupation of 
Indian territory worth the name* and vvhat there was of it 
lasted only a few years. Yet there ensued two abiding results. 
The monarchies and tribal republics of the North-West were 
much exhausted by their sanguinary conflicts with the invader; 
this paved the way for the easy establishment of the Matiryan 
empire in these lands by weakening their power of military 
resistance to the advance of the empire* and possibly also by 
teaching them that submission to a strong state within the 
country was the best protect ion against the recurrence of danger 
from outside. Secondly* the Macedonian episode opened an era 
of some centuries during which Hellenism was to be the domi¬ 
nant factor or government and civilization on the western con¬ 
fines of the Indian world- The contact between India and the 
Mediterranean world became more direct and constant. And 
this is a fact of immense significance not only to the history 
of India* but to that of the world. 

fit marked contrast to the precise and detailed notices of 
Creek and Latin authors on Alexander and India* arc the 
Vjue and contradictory legend * which issue from various 
sources and constitute the only aid to our knowledge of 
Chandragupia and Chanakya* l ucre is little reason to doubt 
the truth of the main story in its outline : an unusually 
Valiant Kshntriva warrior and a Brahmin stalesman of great 
learning and resourcefulness joined to bring about the down 
fail of an avaricious dynasty of hated rulers* and establish 
a new empire which made the good of the people the object 
of its chief concern; they freed die land from the Foreign 
invader* and from internal tyranny, and esiahlished a state 
which in due course embraced practically the whole of India; 
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together they organ bed one of the most powerful and efficient 
bureaucracies known to the history of the world. Kshatra 
1 (Imperium) and Brahma (Sacerdolium) came together and 
engaged in the most fruitful cooperation for the great good 
of the land and the people. The Arthnidsha of Kautilya 
(Chanakya) holds a place in the literature of Indian polity 
corresponding to that of the Maury an empire in Indian 
history; there arc two sides to both. The Mauryan empire j 
wi*s the culmination of a long centripetal development of 
which Magadha had become the nucleus for centuries; but 
its administrative system made new and bold departures from 
ancient practices and started innovations inspired by alien 
models, perhaps immediately Hellenistic, but traceable ulli* 
mately to Achaememd Persia. Likewise, the Arthaldsira is the 
culmination of the Indian political thought of several genera¬ 
tions on the one side* while on the other, large sections of 
il were consciously based on the study of political practice* j 
a good pnrt of li doubtless contemporary and foreign. 

The forty years of Aioka's rule form a great epoch not 
only in the history of India, but in the annals of mankind. 

In the remarkable series of his inscriptions found over the 
entire length and breadth of India, we hear the authentic 
voice of the great emperor explaining the purpose behind 
many of his actions. This enables us to check and control 
the numerous legends that have gathered round his name, 
as around the name* of all great leaders of humanity. One 
war of conquest tvas enough !o turn the mind of this monarch 
for ever from all thought of war and military conquest, so 


sensitive was he to the sufferings of men* and indeed of 
animals as well. He found instruction in the company of 
the Sangha and solace In the religion of the Buddha- lbs 
.abstention From war and conquest was by no means a mere 
I negation of a part of the king*s duty as li was generally 
^understood; the true emperor was a conqueror (i 4jigtshu) 
according to the political theory of Ancient India, and Aloha 
accepted this ideal, and practised it vigorously for the rest of 
his life; only the conquest he pursued was of a higher order 
titan that dictated by lust of power or territory ; he became 
a lijighhu in the cause of Dhammnvijaya. But he was no 
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visionary who sacrificed temporal well*being in the pursuit of 
spiritual objects. He combined energy' and benevolence* justice 
and charity, as no one else did. He bent all the material 
resources of his great empire lo the ethical education of bb 
subjects and to the organisation of peace within his realm* 
and universal amity and order throughout the world. Aioka 
strikes us as ihe most modem of all the great rulers of India, 
The work of the historian, unlike that of the novelist* is 
limited by the nature of his sources. Little or no evidence 
worth the name is forthcoming on many matters of interest 
in our period, and several questions that naturally rise in ihe 
mind as we recall its main events have to remain unanswered, 
Did Chandragupta deliver his attack on the Nan da empire at 
its heart and effect a revolution in the capital to start with* or 
did he begin by building up his power in the North-West at 
the expense of the Greeks and then proceed against the 
Nandas ? What exactly was the role of Kaufilya in the events 
that led up to the ahhhfu&a of Chandragupta ? How long did 
Chandragupta take to build up his empire* and who were the 
enemies, if any, who gave him fight ? Did he turn Jain and 
abdicate towards the close of his reign as Jama legends allege ? 
What happened in the Mauryan empire during close upon 
three decades of Bindusara’s rule ? We hear little of that 
monarch besides his love of Greek wine and figs t and his futile 
effort to buy a Greek philosopher. Vet this king could not 
have lacked ability as soldier and statesman* for he successfully 
guarded the vast empire* perhaps even extended it into the 
Deccan* and handed it over Intact to his successor* Was 
Aioka’* succession to the throne disputed ? Did he rule as 
emperor to the end of his life, or did he abdicate and live as 
a monk in his last years ? And why did not the empire, 
reared by three generations of exceptionally talented rulers* 
hold together for many years after Aioka’i time ? 

Historical truth is many-sided* and there is always scope 
for differences of interpretation of the evidence at hand; the 
Kopc for such differences is particularly wide in our period in 
which almost all die sources bear a certain bias— Brahmankal, 
Buddhist* Jama—and offer divergent accounts of the same 
set of events* As nothing is gained and something may 
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be lost by an artificial imoothening of these differences, h has 
appeared best to leave untouched the slightly differing view* 
of the contributors of the different chapters and give the 
reader the opportunity of realizing the difficulty of reaching 
categorical conclusions on complex issues. 

The account of the period opens with a chapter £1) on 
India in the Age of the Nandas from the pen of Prof H. C. 
Raychaudhuri who reconstructs, with great ingenuity, from 
very meagre sources a vivid picture of the establishment of the 
empire of the Nan das and its polity; Ln his survey of the out¬ 
lying parts of India, he offers a succinct treatment of the 
political geography of North-Western India and of the 
advance of Persia and its rule on the banks of the Indus, 
and prepares the ground for the detailed study of the Indian 
campaigns of Alexander by the present writer (Chap* If). 
The hardest fights In which that great Macedonian warrior 
engaged were all fought on Indian soil, and his Indian 
opponents, though they did not win victoria against him t 
generally won his approbation of tbrir fighting qualities* 
These campaigtis have been treated at some length, and 
their place in the history of India and of the world has been 
adverted to above, Alexander was accompanied by several 
scientists and Iheralcurs whose writings communicated to 
Europe a vast amount of knowledge about India; they also 
formed she basis of many of the observations made by the 
ambassadors of the Hellenistic monarch* to the Maury an 
empire, of whom Megasthcnes is, of course, the mast celebra¬ 
ted ; in one chapter (III) all the notices of India by Greek 
and Latin authors bearing on our period have been brought 
together and reviewed also at full length with a view to put 
the reader in possession of most of the primary' data now 
aval table; the chapter is followed appropriately by a com¬ 
prehensive note, by Dr. J. N. Bancrjea, on the foreign coin* 
of the period found in India. 

The thread of the main story is taken up again by 
Prof. Raychaudhuri in the chapter (IV) on Chandragupta and 
Bindusara. A brief criticism of the sources h followed by m 
discussion of chronology which may with advantage be read 
together with a further discussion of the same topic that 
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follows in the ebapicr on Aioka (VI). Prof. Raychaudhuri 
holds that the classical sources were wdl aware of the over¬ 
throw of the Nandas by Chandragupta chough a might appear 
to some that in speaking of his overthrow of the exisling govern* 
ment and liberation of India they meant only the destruction 
of the Macedonian domination in the Indus valley. He dis¬ 
counts heavily the part attributed to Chunky a in the internal 
revolution that resulted in the fall of the Nandas and the 
establishment of ihr Maurvan empire* and is inclined lo con- 
aider Chandragupta as the hero of the drama. He has also- 
grave doubts about the age and authenticity of the Artficti&stra,. 
But the whole of his narrative shows that he is quite fully 
aware of the possibility of other views being taken on these 
subjects and of the need for putting before his readers all the 
available evidence to enable them to form their ow n opinions. 

A brief study of the Mauryan polity* based mainly on 
the Arttefflstrs, follows [Chap* V); this sums up the state of 
government and administrative organisation as it was in 
the reigns of the first two emperors and provides the back¬ 
ground necessary for the proper appraisal of the innovations 
of Aioka in the administrative system* to svhich references 
occur in the inscriptions of that ruler. The present writer 
is in dined to accept the Arthasdttra as a valid picture of con¬ 
ditions that prevailed in the Mauryan empire and has attemp¬ 
ted to explain the basis for Litis view in an excursus on the 
Arlh&tihim at the end of the chapter. 

The chapter (VI) on Aiolca and Jus successors* also by 
the present writer, aims at presenting; the primary evidence 
Arranged under convenient heads with the necessary minimum 
of comment and criticism. The object has been to let the in* 
script ions tell the story as far as possible and to accept le¬ 
gendary evidence only to the extent to which It works in 
with and is not contradicted by the inscriptions. A$ofea T s 
relations with the Satigba, the nature and content of the Dham* 
ma he propagated, the extent of success that attended bis 
missionary efforts, and the question whether he was both 
monk and monarch at one and the same ;imr have beef* 
considered in some detail ; the legends connecting ASoka with 
Kashmir, KJiotan and Nepal have also been considered with 
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some care. All is darkness after ;Vbb; the faint gleams from 
(ate and diverse sources, the earliest being the Dky&vadtirw and 
Fur.Hi.Ti, just render the darkness visible; no connected history 
is (sstiMe here; the available evidence has been summed up 
and the process of the dissolution of the Mauryan empire has 
been left largely to the imagination of the reader aided by the 
feiv scraps of evidence set forth at the end of the chapter* A 
brief account {Chap. VII) or South India and Ceylon rounds 
off the political history of the period; the vexed question of the 
identity and location of Satiyaputa has been discussed; and ail 
the references to Xnndo* and Maury as in early 1 anvil literature 
have been described in their proper setting and their historical 
value determined ; and the evidence of the early Braltml in¬ 
scriptions of the raroil districts and of Ceylon, a* also tha» of 
the Ceylonese tradition in the Mafui'dmsa assessed. 

The remaining four chapters in the volume are devoted 
to studies of different aspects of the culture of the period. 
Dr. U, X. Ghoshal describes she Industry, Trade and Cur¬ 
rency of the times in a chapter (t III) which is as well docu¬ 
mented, as it is replete with significant facts culled from va¬ 
rious sources and set forth ivilh remarkable lucidity and 
cogency. A perusal of tills chapter and portions of the 
chapter on Art which form an excellent supplement to it, 
may well set at rest the doubts, sometimes expressed by 
scholars, that the stale of technical arts depicted in the pages 
of the AfihasSitra appears to he too advanced Tor the age of 
die Maury as; for reiving only to a very little extent on the 
evidence of the Arihasd^a. the writers of these chapters have 
sought to trace the trend of development from earlier epoch* 
up to and beyond the Maury an epoch, and to indicate clearly 
the place of that epoch in the course of this development. 

In the chapter [IX) on Religion Dr. P. C, Bagchi makes 
a penetrating study of the ascetic movements in general, or 
Brahm in ism, Ajlvikas and Xirgranthas, as well as of buddhism 
and of the beginnings of ihdstic movements; he may appear 
to rely rather more on Buddhist texts than on other lines of 
evidence, but that has seldom stood in the way of the justice 
and truth of the interpretations offered by him. He ha* not 
included in the scope of hi* chapter form* of popular worship 
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centring round flajpstaJls, yalphas and so on, which have 
been noticed j ridden tally in the two succeeding chapters. 
The chapter (X) on Language and Literature and the life of 
the people is contributed by two scholars. Prof. Sun it i Kumar 
Chatterji, the most competent linguist of India, offers a com* 
pre he naive and critical survey of the distribution and deve¬ 
lopment of language and script in the various parts of Maury an 
India, Dr, V, Raghavan 1 * contribution in this chapter on 
Learning and Literature and popular life is the necessary com¬ 
plement to that of Dr. Bagrhi on Religion, Depending more or 
less on exclusively Sanskrit and BrahmanicaE sources. Dr. Rag ha- 
van has produced a compact and illuminating account or the 
[earning and literature of the age in their various branches, 
of the rites and forms of worship prevalent among the 
different strata of society, and of the habits, beliefs and 
modes of thought prevalent among the common people. 

The final chapter (XI) on Art from the pen of Dr, ftihar- 
ranjan Ray h i a comprehensive and up-to-date survey of a 
difficult and interesting subject. The great acumen with 
which the author traces the development of the artistic tra¬ 
dition within the Maury an period h even within a single 
reign, and adopts tests for the separation of ihe play of indige¬ 
nous from that of foreign inspiration will not escape the atten¬ 
tion of die discerning reader* Dr. Ray does not hesitate to 
declare as post-Maury an several pieces that are generally held 
to be Mauryan on grounds or the material and technique 
which arc hardly adequate in his eyes. His main thesis is that 
at! the Mauryan art accessible to us is court art strongly mark¬ 
ed by extraneous influences, Hellenistic and Achaemeiuan. 

Viewed from any angle, the age of the Mauryan empire 
was an age of great endeavour and noble achievement. Poli¬ 
tically India became one, and the cultural unity in the 
midst of diversity that has always characterised her civilization 
became more marked than ever in this period, India was in 
the van of human progress, and one of her greatest emperors 
sent forth into the world the message of universal peace and 
love. It is to be hoped that the different chapters in this 
volume may help its readers in some measure to recall the 
life and happenings of that great epoch. 
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INDIA IN THE AGE OF THE NANDAS 
I. Empire of MagadhiA 

The dominant characteristic of the period with which 
we propose so deal is the rise and growth of a New Monarchy 
in Eastern India cf which we have a presage in the Ait&rtj/a 
Brahman a : 

"In this eastern quarter (prdchjam dm ) whatever king* 
there are of the eastern peoples* they are anointed for imperial 
rule (simrqjya) ; 'Oh emperor" (j am/df) they style him when 
anointed/’ 1 

The eastern peoples (prdckyas) are not specified by ihc 
Bra liman a in (he same way as those of the South* the North 
and the Middle Country + But there can hardly be any doubt 
that they lived to the east of the dhmvd madkyamM djj and thus 
answer to the Prim of the Greek writers and the confederate 
nations who dominated the valleys of the lower Ganges and 
the Son* The most eminent among these nations was Magadha 
which embraced the modern districts of Patna and Gaya. 

Several factors contributed to the greatn«s of the new 
star in the firmament of Indian politics. It occupied a 
strategic position between the upper and the lower parts of 
the Gangetit plain* It possessed an impregnable fort In a 
mountain fastness and built another at the confidence of two 
mighty streamy the highways of trade and commerce in 
those days. It had a fertile soil and its resources included an 
elepliant corps which was truly formidable* 

But advantage* of position and material resources alone 
cannot raise a nation to eminence. It U the character and 
the spirit of the people "that give all their life and efficacy 
to them* 1 . As In Western Europe* so in Magadha, we have 
a commingling of races and cultures* Klkatas and other 
Andrjai blended here with priestly and fighting clans of Aryan 
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India as Cells did with Latins and Teutons in Gaul and 
some neighbouring lands of Western Europe. It is possible 
io delect two strands in the cultural as well as the ethnic 
texture of the Magadhan people. The same race that pro¬ 
duced fierce warriors and exterminators of princes and peo¬ 
ples listened to the quiet (cachings of Mahavira the jina and 
Gautama the Buddha, It played a part in the evolution 
of a universal religion as if did in the foundation of a pan* 
Indian empire. The wide outlook of the Magadhans was 
not a little due to the absence of the rigidity chat marked the 
social polity that evolved on the hanks of the Sarasvati and (he 
tipper Ganges. In ihcir realm lirahmanas could fraternize 
with Fnftytfj. Kshatriyas could admit plebeian {Sudra} girls 
to their harem* blue-blooded aristocrats could be done to 
death or otherwise deprived of the ihrone to make room for 
the child of a n&gara-s&bhinij and a barber could aspire to ini* 
perlal dignity. 

Magadhan kings and statesmen were sometimes ruthless 
in their methods. But (hey had the wisdom 10 establish an 
eBident system of govcrtimenl in which high bureaucratic 
functionaries (maM/uairas) as well as village headmen (grdmiJcos) 
had their share* Foreign observers speak with evident ap¬ 
probation of their judiciary, roads k irrigation works and 
care of alien residents While no! fighting shy of meta¬ 
physics, they bid great stress on exertion (partikrama) in this 
mundane life with the object of welding the diverse elements 
of greater India (Jambuvdipa) into a unit bound by political 
as well as cultural ties. This was facilitated by the ancient 
idea of the all-encompassmg Purmha — later called Mahi 
purmha (The Great Iking)—and his political counterpart the 
Sole Sovereign (Ekafut or ChaktMartin} . In the Magadha 
minstrelsy the rulers of the Prasil had an instrument which 
they could use for popular education and inspiration in 
times of trouble and despondency. We owe much of our know* 
ledge of ancient times to ihese bards. 

The early dynastic history' of Msgadfia is shrouded in 
darkness. We have occasional glimpses of war-lords and 
statesmen, some probably entirely mythical, others having 
more appearance of rcaJiy. True fusion' commences with 
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the famous Bimhisara of the Haryanka fcula who launched 
his people in that career of conquest and. aggrandisement 
which only ended when A3oka sheathed his sword after the 
conquest of Kaliriga, 

The family of Bimhbara was responsible for the forti6- 
catkm of a village at the confluence of the Son and the 
Ganges which grew' into the city of Pataliputra and soon re¬ 
placed the old Capital, Ginvraja-Rljagrihfl* [t also saw. and 
actively supported, the growth of the religious movement* 
associated with Vardhamana Mahdvira and Gautama Buddha. 

According to Buddhist tradition the BimfoisSrids made 
room for a new line styled SaUunagn. The Puranic chro¬ 
nicles. however, do not distinguish between the two families 
and make Saisunaga the common ancestor of the kings belong¬ 
ing to both the groups. 

Saiiunaga rule seems to have ended in a tragedy. The 
last notable ruler of the line Fell a victim to a plot engineered 
by an all powerful official who had "advanced to too near a 
place in the confidence of the monarch*** 

Tht jVgW&j 

With the passing of the iaiiimigas from the stage and 
the assumption of supreme authority by the regicide, w ho is 
no other than the famous founder of the Nanda Une, we 
enter upon a new epoch in the history of this country . For 
the lint time we have an empire which transcends the boufl* 
daries of the Gantic basin. It Is not a loose assemblage 
of virtually Independent stales or feudal baronies which have 
n wholesome respect for the power and might of a rer mlrit ¥ 
but an integrated monarchy under an Ekarif (single ruler} 
possessed of vast resources in men and money. The old* 
almost uninterrupted, ascendancy of clam claiming the blue 
blood of Kshatriyas is at an end. The new^ ruler is a warn* 
A&tno who wages a war to the knife on the Kshatriya* and 
rouses the relent]™ hostility of the most astute of the politically 
minded Brahman 3 ^ *he age. He incarnates, according to 
the Pli rank chroniclers, the spirit of the Iron Age f Kalij and 
his accession is taken to mark a chronological epoch like the 
birth of Farikshit several centuries earlier. 
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the claigicaJ account of the pedigree of Alexander’s Magadhan 
contemporary who was the predecessor of Chandragupia 
Matirya* Referring to this prince who occupied the throne 
of Pd talipot ra when, according to Plutarch, Ghandragupta 
tnri Alexander in the Punjab, Curd us 1 informs us that "his 
father was in fact a barber, scarcely staving off hunger by 
his daily earnings, but who, from his being not uncomely in 
person, had gained the aileclions of the queen, and was by 
her influence advanced to too near a place in the confidence 
of the reigning monarch* Afterwards, however, he treache¬ 
rously murdered his sovereign, and I hen, under the pretence 
of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped the 
supreme authority, and having put the young princes to death 
begot the present king". 

There has been some difference of opinion as to whether 
**the present king” (Agrammes) of Curtins ruling in 326 B, C. 
refers to the lirsi Nanda himself or to one of his sons* The 
classical testimony leaves no room for doubt on the point, 
Agrammes was born to the purple. His fa!her had already 
usurped supreme authority and put the legitimate heire to the 
throne to death. The description of “the present king” can 
hardly be applied to the first Nanda who was ganihakuihi- 
janrni (born of a courtesan) and whose father did not exercise 
sovereign power, VVc have therefore to conclude that Agram¬ 
mes, or Xand mmes as he is called by Diodorus, belonged to 
the second generation of the usurping family and his father was 
the first Nanda T the Mahapadma-Ugrasena of Indian tradition. 

The murdered sovereign must have belonged to the line 
that preceded the Nan das on the (hrone or Fatal sputra* The 
ruler who answers best to the description given by Curtius 
and Diodorus is Kakavama-Kalaioka whose tragic end is 
alluded to in the Ilarshochnrita, and whose sons—nine or ten 
in number—were, according to Buddhist tradition, ousted by 
kJjjrascna Nanda. The name Agrammes \$ possibly a dis* 
tor ted form of the Sanskrit Augrasainya, “son or descendant 
of Lgrascna * It may be noted in this connection that 
Augrasainya as a royal epithet may be traced back to the 

I. M-Grind Ee, Invasion vf Alexander, p< aso. 
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AitaFrya Brdhmnnn where it occurs as a paimnymic of Yud- 
dhamiraus h(iJ 

The rise of an nil powerful official in the time of the 
later Saisunagas probably indicates that the system or ad* 
ministration had undergone remarkable changes since the days 
of Bimbinara. That monarch had exercised a rigid control over 
his mak&m&reJ, dismissing those who advised him badly and 
rewarding those whose counsel he approved. The result of the 
"purge** was the emergence of the type of official repre* 
sen ted by Varxhakara and Sunltha whose rigour and efficiency 
are well illustrated in ihc Buddhist Texts. The situation 
must have changed considerably towards the end of the 
Sabun^ga epoch. The career of L’grasena reminds one of 
that of Eljjala in a later age, and his early relations with 
the preceding royal family had important points of resemb¬ 
lance with that between Cardinal Mazarin and the family 
of Louis XIIL If tradition is to be believed the office of a 
chief minister waa maintained throughout the Nandi period, 
though the functionary in question never reached the pre¬ 
eminent position that Ugrascna occupied in the days of his 
royal master. Jaina and Hindu writers refer to a distinguished 
line of imperial chancellors from JCalpafca to SakatiJa and 
Rafishasa. It is difficult to say if these traditional figures 
had any historical reality. They are not mentioned In con¬ 
temporary or semi-contemporary documents. But "advisers 
of the king + \ very small in number* but most respected on 
account of their high character and wisdom p are mentioned 
by Greek observers who svrote about conditions in the fourth 
century B. C. 

Next to the "advisers of the king" probably stood the 
i4 generab of the army". One official of this class, Bhadra- 
sala t finds prominent mention in the Afifinda^Panka* The 
Nanda army was a powerful fighting machine and we are 
told by the classical writers that the last king of the line "kept 
in the field for guarding the approaches of his country, twenty 

1 + The uic of patrtrayimOL. or merronymicfi llrttOld of the pcnflna.1 
ninie f ii by no meui rare in Ind'an hiityfy. The Mia of A»ikovus > 
Pom*. Pandloii ifeow that in «TO*] cam clfc'akal witsi did no e lake tbc 
trouble of acquainting ih cBMdvei With the prmi ii dcaifffialion* of pfincei- 
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thousand cavalry, and two hundred thousand infantry, besides 
two thousand four-horsed chariots, and, what was the most 
formidable force of all, a troop of elephants which ran up 
to the number of three thousand”-* Diodorus and Plutarch 
raise the number of elephants to four thousand and six thou- 
'' “fiti respectively. The latter puts the strength of the army 
oi the Gangetie nations at eighty thousand horse, two hun- 
% dred thousand foot, eight thousand war chariots, besides six 
\ thousand lighting elephants. 

It is no wonder that the lord of such an immense host 
should aspire to be a sole monarch, an Ekerdf, of the vast 
regions stretching from the Himalayas to the Godavari or its 
neighbourhood. The historians of Alexander speak of the 
most powerful peoples who dwelt beyond the Be as as being 
under one sovereign. Q. Curtins Rufus, for instance, gives 
the following particulars : "Beyond the river (Hyphasis or 
Beas) Jay extensive deserts., Next came the Ganges, the largest 
river in all India, die farther bank of which was inhabited 
by tw*o nations, the Gangaridae and the Prasii, whose king 
was Agrammes” 1 , The account of Diodorus is similar. But 
he calis the king Xandrames instead of Agrammes. The 
account of Plutarch, or the English translation, seems to 
suggest that the "Gandaritai” (Gangaridae) and the “Pra- 
siai" had separate kings, and this is said to find support in 
the number or horses, war-chariots and fighting elephants 
assigned to the "kings” of the two nations, which is Jau-ger 
than those assigned to Agrammes-Xandramcs by Curd us 
and Diodorus, But the number of foot soldiers remains the 
same in all the accounts. The discrepancies regarding the 
number of elephants etc. may be due to divergence of tra¬ 
dition rather than reinforcement by contingents supplied by 
an allied king. Pliny informs us that the Prasii surpass 
in power and glory every other people in all India, their 
capital being Pali both ra (Pa(a]iputra), after which some call 
the people itself the Palibothri, nay, even the whole tract 
of the Ganges 
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Jama writers refer to the subjugation by Nan eta 1 * minister 
of the whole country down to the seas :— 

Samudrazosan Ubkjrtt Qsamudmmnpi it hah* 
upHjiafmtmrakfhhja iafah s&’knte jVanrfasdf 1 u 
FurTmic chroniclers speak of the extermination by Maha- 
padma of all kshnfttyas. 7’hLs is taken to imply that he up- 
rooted all the kikatripa families which ruled contempora¬ 
neously with the Saiiimagas {tuiya+kdlcm bkmt&jwnji satV- hj 
€h mahikihitah)^ vht.| the Ikshvakus, Faftchilat, Kascyas, Hai- 
hay as, Kalirigiis, Asmakas, Kurus, Makhilas, Stlrasenas, and 
the VltihoLras. 

’The Ikshvakus were the ruling clan of Ko£ala r roughly 
corresponding to modern Qud.li. The- had been humbled by 
AjKlafolru, the son of Bimbisara. The history of the clan 
after the famous rulers Prasenajit and his son Viduratha is 
obscure. A passage of the K'atMumtsagOM refers to the camp 
(kataka) of Nando, tn Ayodhyl* Apparently the king had 
undertaken an expedition to KosaIa + Art import ant section 
of the IkshvtUctis seems to have been driven southwards as 
they are found in the third or fourth century A. D. in 
occupation of the lower valley of the Krishna. 

The PaftchaJas occupied the tract of country between the 
upper Ganges and the Gumli together with a pan of the 
Central Doab. They do not appear to have come into hostile 
contact with the Magadhan monarchy before the rise of the 
Nandas* and must have been brought under control by that 
dynasty, as the evidence of the classical writers seems to suggest* 
The KJscyas, or the people inhabiting the district round 
Benares, had come under the Magadhan sway as early as the 
days of Bimbisara and AjitMatru. It is recorded in the Fu- 
rarias that a SaiSunaga prince was ^pkuzecl in Benares* 4 when 
the founder of the line took up his residence in GLrivrajap the 
Magadhan capital in early times. It was apparently from 
a descendant or successor of this prince that Nan da wrested 
control over the people of KasL 

The Haihayas are found in possession of a part of the 
Narmada valley down to mediaeval limes. Their earlier 


1+ Pdnjiter* DKA++ p, 23. 
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capital was at Mahhhmntl, which has beta identified by 
Pargilcr with the rocky island of Mandhati and by others 
with a town named Maheivara on the northern hank of the 
Narmada within the boundaries of the Indore state. The 
subjugation of this region by the Nandas does not seem to 
be improbable in view of the Furanic statement about the 
humiliation of the rulers of the neighbouring realm of Avanti 
by their £ailunfiga predecessors. But there U lack of confir¬ 
mation by independent witnesses* It has however to be 
remembered that both Malwa and Gujarat formed integral 
parts of the Magarihan empire in the days of Chandra gup eh 
towards the close of the fourth century E.G., and the way 
may have been prepared by the Mandat. 

The Kalingas occupied the extensive territory stretch* 
mg from the river Valtttimpi in Orissa to the Yar&hanadX 
in the Vizagapatam District. Its capital In ancient times 
was the famous city of Dantakura or Dantapura which has 
been Identified with the fort of Dantavaktra near Chicacole 
in the Gan jam district, washed by the river Languhya 
(Larigulim). The conquest of a part of Kalmga by Nanda 
is suggested by the HatMgiimpha record. The phraseology 
of the inscription hardly supports the view held by some 
scholars that the Nandaraja mentioned therein is a local 
chief. The reference h doubtless to a conqtacror who estab¬ 
lished his authority over a tanttiveja (place) of Kalinga and 
constructed some Irrigation works in the province. 

The Asmnkns occupied a part or (he Godavari valley 
with their capital at 'Potall* Potana, or Fodana. The last 
form of the name reminds one of Bodfian to the south of 
the confluence of the Manjira and the Godavari not very 
ihr from Nizam a bad in the Hyderabad state- The exis¬ 
tence on the Godavari nf a city called “Nau Nand Dchra** 
(N under), a little to the west of the Xizamabad District, 
renders it probable that the dominions of the “Nine Nandaa* 1 
may have embraced the classic land of the Astnakas, though 
independent confirmation by contemporary or semi-contem¬ 
porary writers is not available. 

The Kurus, as is well known, occupied the country to 
the west of the Fanchal&s stretching from the Ganges to the 
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river Sarasvatf (modem Sarsuti) which Uotvs pa ji the sacred 
site of Kurukshe Lra near Than cm r* The subjugation of this 
territory by the Xandas is not expressly mentioned by any 
contemporary authority, but is rendered probable by the 
Greek evidence in regard to “the dominions of the nation of 
the Praisioi and the Gandaridai” which seem to have em* 
braced the whole tract of the Ganges. 

The Maithilas wer the people of Milhili, a city famed 
in the epics owing to its connection with the heroine of the 
Rdmayapfi and her father Janaka. It has been idea tilted with 
the small town of Jan&Jcpur within the Nepal border, north 
of where the Darbhanga and Muzalfarpur Districts meet. 
The greater pari of Northern Bihar, over which the power¬ 
ful confederation of the V|t[b (including the Lichchhavls) 
had exercised sway, had been annexed by Ajitaiatxu, and 
bis successors are known to have graced Vaiiaii, the capital, 
with their presence on occasions. If the Pufttpfc tradition 
has any value the chieftains of Mithila must have retained 
A certain amount of independence in the fastnesses of the 
Nepalese Tkrah The periodical Hoods from the Gandak, the 
Bagmati and connected streams during the rainy season must 
have rendered this part of the country very difficult of access 
and it is not surprising that the forests of the Tarai should 
have sheltered an autonomous principality when the great 
city of VatSSU fell before the onslaught of Ajataiatru- The 
Nandas attained greater success as they could operate from 
their base in VailalL 

The Surasenas, the Soursuenni of Megasthenes, had 
their capital at Mathura on the banks of the Jumna* Their 
subjection to the Praiii appears very probable from ihe Accounts 
of Alexander's historians. 

The VTiihotras arc closely associated with the Haihayas 
and the Avantis in Puranic tradition. Their sovereignly is 
said to have terminated before the rise of the famous line 
of Pradyota. If the Puranic statement, found in a later pass¬ 
age of the BhsmskjdmtMrism^ about the contemporaneity of 
some or the Vltihoi™ with the Sailunagas, has any value, 
the latter may have restored some scion of the old line when 
they took away the glory (jM&j kfiiswm) of the Pradyota*. 
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As already slated, the undoubted control that Chandragupta 
Manxya exercised over Western India including the 
Girnar region makes it highly probable that the way had 
been Jefi clear by his Nanda predecessors, Jain writers ex¬ 
pressly mention the Nandas among the successors of Pataka, 
the son of Pradyota of Avanti. 

Much of the information given above relating to the 
conquest* or the first Nanda is derived from late works. But 
the evidence of Greek writers* taken together with the testi¬ 
mony of the Hlthlgumpha epigraph leaves no room for doubt 
that the dynasty that ruled over the eastern nations of India 
in the days of Alexander exercised sway over practically 
the whole of the Gangctic basin together with some portion p 
if not the whole p of Kalinga* Some ingenuity has been shown 
by certain writers in drawing a distinction between Purva 
Nandas (earlier Nandas J and Nava Nandas (new or later 
NandasJ and identifying a prince of the former group with 
the Nandarija of Kh&ra vela's inscription. But the theory 
rests on an unjustifiable interpretation of the expression purva 
Jfanda used by Kshemendra and other epstomisers and redac¬ 
tors of the BrihakatM, The Puranic as well as the Ceylonese 
tradition knows of the existence of only one Nanda line and 
all writer* including those belonging to Jaina persuasion take 
the word Nawx in the expression Jftma Nanda to mean niW 
and not tttw. Pfirva-Nanda is the designation of a single 
king and not of a dynasty and he is distinguished not from 
the Nava Xandas but from a pseudo-Nanda (Yogananda)* 
the reanimated corpse of king Nanda, 

Several Mysore inscriptions state Lhat Kuntala, a territory 
which included the southern part of the Bombay Presidency 
and due contiguous portions of Hyderabad state and 
the state of Mysore, was ruled by the X and as. But these 
are of comparatively modern date (c. A. D* 1200)» and too 
much cannot be built upon their statement. It lias however to 
be admitted that no satisfactory account is yet available of the 
expansion of the Magadhan empire beyond the Krishna and 
the Tuhgabhadrii which must have taken place before the 
promulgation of the Asokan inscriptions of the Kurnool and 
Chiialdroog districts dated in the third century B. C. 
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Administration 

.We have very little information as to ihe way in which 
the vast dominions of the Nan das were administered.*' If 
tradition is to be believed the founder of the line dearly aim¬ 
ed at the establishment of a unitary state. The reference 
to the extermination or all the Kshatriyas, coupled with the 
use of the terms ekarSi and tkaduhhatra can have no other 
meaning Greek writers, however, make separate mention of 
the Pram and the Gangaridae, though hinting at their sub* 
jection to a common sovereign, and Arrian notices the exis¬ 
tence beyond the Beas of “an excellent system of internal go¬ 
vernment under which the multitude was governed by the 
aristocracy, who exercised their authority with justice and mo- 
deration 11 - The aristocratic government s to which the classi¬ 
cal writer refers, cannot fail to remind one of the sanghas of the 
Kurus, the Paftchalas and others, mentioned by the Kauillya 
ArihaJdstra } who bore the title of raja { rAjnia bd*p ajh-inah) , The 
flourishing condition of the areas in question where “the 
inhabitants w r ere good agriculturists”, the land exceedingly 
fertile and the internal government excellent, is in striking 
contrast with conditions prevailing in the home provinces of 
the Frisian (Magadhan) monarchy where “the king was 
detested and held cheap by his subjects”. It appears from 
the evidence that is available to us that Nandas allowed a 
considerable amount of autonomy to the people in the out¬ 
lying parts of their empire, e. g., the Gangedc delta and the 
territories lying beyond Oudh, But the home provinces em¬ 
bracing the ancient jmapadss of Magadha (South Bihar}, 
Vnji (North Bihar), KM (Benares), Kofala (Qudh) etc, were 
treated in the same way as the sultans of Delhi dealt with 
the metropolitan province and the river country of the Doab. 
The presence of the king not only in Pitaliputra, the ca¬ 
pital of Magadha, but also in Viiala or ValiUi* the capital 
of the Vfiji country in North Bihar, is vouched for by tra¬ 
dition, and we have also an interesting reference to an en¬ 
campment at Ayodhya. The strong position held by the 
Nan das in the heart of their dominions as contrasted with 
their comparative weakness in the frontier regions is the 
theme of certain interesting anecdotes that the Buddhist 
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commentator on the Great Chronicle of Ceylon p and other 
talc writers tell of Clmndragupta h 5 ambitious adventure on 
the threshold of his career. The stories no doubt belong to 
the domain of folklore and certain motifs have a surprising 
resemblance with the Alfred saga. But the central idea 
have been based on genuine tradition- 

Greek observers of the four til century B. C* and die 
epitomisers of a later age allude to a system of provincial 
government under officials styled nomarclis and hyparchs, 
A no-march is a local ruler or governor of a name or dis¬ 
trict* The word hyparch La sometimes used to denote a 
satrap* But the functionary in question is at times spoken 
of as a subordinate of a satrap. Though the officials arc 
mentioned chiefly in connection with the Punjab in the days 
of Alexander and the Magadhan empire in the Maury a 
period, it Is permissible to conjecture that the provincial system 
under the Mandas, specially in the districts under their 
undisputed sway, was not very different. In the third cen¬ 
tury' 11. G- we hear of administrative charges called dkdra t 
whqyaj janafiada etc. under functionaries styled mofidmdiias 
rdjiikaj, prd&Mas and rdjkfriyas who scan to answer to the no- 
rnarchs and hyparchs mentioned hy die Greeks* 

^ The lowest administrative unit was Lhc village. In the 
PreJna Upcmshad 9 a later Vedic text, we hear of adhikrit&s 
appointed for grdttm or villages by the jamrdf or emperor, 
Crdmikas or village headmen find mention in the early Pali 
Canon who possibly correspond to these adJiiAfitas. In the 
early days of the Magadhan monarchy the lung appears to 
have kept himself in dose touch with these village function¬ 
aries We hear of a big assembly of thousands of grdmikas 
held by Bimhisara. There is no evidence that the Naudus 
followed this example and the detestation of the people, to 
which dmaicat writers bear witness, ill accords with any close 
touch with life in the rural areas. Such a contact was only 
reestablished when Asoka in the third century B. Cb under¬ 
took pious tours even to villages in oudying areas in pursuance 
of his policy of djwrmafiulmtu 

According to certain manuscripts of the Vdj* Purd^m, 
which is One of the oldest works of this class and is referred 
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to by Baiia in the seventh century A.D., the first Nanda ruled 
for twenty-eight years, and wal followed by his sons who 
ruled for twelve yeans. Tfiranhtha* too, assigns a period of 
twenty-nine yean to Nanda. If this chronological scheme 
be accepted, the first Nan da couJd hardly have died before 
c+ 33B B.C* as one of his sons was reigning in 326 E.G* and 
the dynasty must have come to power not earlier than r.367* 
66 B. C, But as stated above there is hardly any unanimity 
among our authorities, Purantc, Jain find Buddhist, regarding 
the reign period of Ugrascna Mahipadma and the total du¬ 
ration of the rule ofhb family. 

Lairt m \ r mdas 

Among the sons of the first Nanda referred to in the 
Putanas, Sahalya or Sahalin seems to have been the eldest. 
Most of the Afaisjtt Mss. spell the name m Sukalpa. But a 
Fdjtu Mss, gives the form Sahalya which, as pointed out by 
Barua, corresponds to Sahalin of the Dizp&vaddna. The name* 
of the sons of the first Nanda given in the Afahabadkhmhsa 
are altogether different, and have not yet been confirmed 
from independent sources. The name of the last prince, 
Dbam Nanda ii unknown to the classical writers who men¬ 
tion Agrammes or Xandrames as the name of the prince of 
the “barber" 1 dynasty, who occupied the throne when Al¬ 
exander was on the banks of the Beas. 

Xandrametp die name mentioned by Diodorus, has been 
taken by some scholars to answer to the Sanskrit Chau d ramas, 
and identified with Chandragupta Maury*. But Plutarch 
dearly distinguishes between ^Androkottoi” and the king 
of the ^Pramai 11 in the days of Alexander, and his account 
receives confirmation from that of Justin. Xandrames or 
Agrammes was die son of a usurper born after his father 
had obtained the supreme authority among the Prasii, while 
Chandragupta was himself the founder of a new sovereignty, 
the first ruler of his dynasty. The father of Xandramr* 
was a barber who could claim no royal ancestry. On the 
other hand, Indian writers are unanimous m representing 
Chandragupta as a scion of a race of rulcra, though they 
differ in regard to the identity of the family and its claim to 
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be regarded as of pure Kshatriya extraction. Jain evi¬ 
dence dearly suggests that the barber usurper is identical 
with the ntpita kuwta or napUasH who founded the 
Nanda Jfnc. 

The fjgyrca of the eight princes ivho succeeded the first 
Nan da arc rather shadowy and we do not know how far the 
tradition recorded by late writers can he accepted as sober 
history. The last of them is said to have been addicted to 
hoarding treasure. He amassed riches to the amount of 
eighty Aotu. In a rock in the bed of the river Ganges he 
e used a great excavation to be made for the purpose of 
utying the treasures he had acquired, Levying taxes, along 
with other articles, even on skins, gums, trees and stones, he 
amassed further riches which lie disposed of similarly. This 
account taken from the commentary on the Great Chronicle 
or Ceylon can claim some antiquity, Professor NMaJunta Sastri 
points out that a Tamil poem contains an interesting reference 
to the “very famous” Wind* "victorious in war, who having 
accumulated treasure first in beautiful Patalipmra hid it in the 
waters of the Ganges". Hiuen Tsaog, the famous Chinese 
pilgrim of the seventh century A. D, refers to "the five trea¬ 
sures of king Nandn's seven precious substances" 1 . 

The accumulation of an enormous amount of wealth, 
to which all our authorities bear witness, probably implies 
a good deal or financial extortion and it is not surprising that 
the Nanda contemporary or .Alexander "was detested and 
e d cheap by his subjects as he rather took after his rather 
than conducted himself as the occupant or a throne,” 

The oppressed people scon found a leader, Plutarch and 
ustm re er to a young lad named Androkottos or Sandro- 
cottus, doubtless identical with the famous Chandragupta, who 
visited Ales under in the Punjab, and showed a keen interest 
m t ie affairs of the Prasu. “Not long afterwards” he moun¬ 
ted the throne and "shook off from the neck" of India "the 
yoke of servitude” by overthrowing the existing government in 
India and expelling the prefects of Alexander.' Indian chroni¬ 
cles introduce by his side another figure, a dvijafikaiha named 
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Kant tty a or Gha^akya, whom tradidon represents as an in¬ 
habitant of Taxila. 

While some of the Indian writers. notably the author of 
the Sanskrit play entitled the Afudrd-Rdkshdsa t are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the battle of intrigue conducted by Kantilya* 
the AlMnda Pmho affords us a glimpse of the clash of arms 
between the contending forces of the Nandas and the Maur> 
yas. "There was Bhaddasllo (Bhadraiala), the soldier in 
the service of the royal family of the Nan das* and he waged 
war against king Ghandagutta ( Ghandmgupta). Now in 
that war* there were eighty corpse dances. For they say 
that when one great head holocaust has taken place by 
which is meant the slaughter of ten thousand elephants* and 
a lac of horses, and five thousand charioteers, and a hundred 
_ jfca/tr of soldiers on foot, then the headless corpses arise and 
dance in frenzy over the battle field". The passage contains 
a good deal of mythical embellishment. But we have here re¬ 
miniscence of the blood bath through which Chandragupta 
had to wade to the throne* 

The glamour of the Man das has been dimmed by the 
greater splendour or the succeeding dynasty. Built Is well 
to remember what the kings of the line bequeathed to their im¬ 
mediate successors and to posterity* They had, to use the 
words of Smith* “compelJed the mutually repellent molecules 
of the body politic to check their gyrations and submit to 
the gwp of a superior controlling forced They developed 
a fighting machine that was used by the later rulers of Ma* 
Rad ha with terrible effect in resisting the onslaught of 
foreign invaders and carrying on the policy' of expansion within 
the borders of India that had been inaugurated by Bimhisani 
and Ajata^atru, 

If tradition recorded by the epitomisers of the Brihgt* 
kaiM is to be believed, Fafaliputra under Nanda rule became 
the abode of Sarasvat! as well as LakshmT, the home 

of learning as well as of material prosperity. A galaxy of 
scholars—Varsha # Upavarsha* Pan ini* Kalya yana, Vara- 
ruchi, Vyadi —h said to have added lustre to the age* While 
much of the traditional account may be mere folklore un¬ 
worthy of credence, we may well believe that the cultivation 
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of grammer received an impetus in this age, The scholia 
on Panini, presupposed by the great commentary of Patafijqli, 
show acquaintance with the rooms /r>f, and it is by no means 
improbable that some of the predecessors of Patafijali are 
to he assigned to the Nanda Age. Kings of the line are cre- 
dited by certain grammarians with the establishment of a 
particular kind of measure (Jfmdgpakrant&ti mdndm). 

In social matters the rise of -Vanda* may be regarded 
as symptomatic of a surging up or the lower classes. The 
Purlnic chroniclers represent the dynasty as harbingers of 
Sudra rule and as irreligious {adltinnika). The last state¬ 
ment is significant in view of the traditional connection of 
the family with Jain ministers and patriarchs. But the evi¬ 
dence on the point is of a character which makes it difficult 
to build too much on it. 

H. Regions Beyond the Magadhan Empire 

No account of India in the age D r the Nandas is complete 
without a brief notice or the vast stretches of territory within 
the confines of this country that lay beyond the limits or their 
empire- Unfortunately, the exact boundary of the Nanda 
dominions cannot be determined with any amount or precision 
with the aid of available evidence. This is particularly true 
of the south. In the north the inclusion or the Ganges valley 
within the Nanda empire is. as already noted, suggested by 
Greek and Pursue evidence. We shall perhaps not be far 
wrong if we regard the upper reaches of the stream, that once 
flowed through the Ghaggar-Hakra bed, as forming roughly 
the boundary line between the Magadhan empire of those days 
and the autonomous tribes and kingships of the ITttarfipatha- 
In the south Greek evidence is not of much help. Puranic 
testimony, a* we have seen, hints at the incorporation ; nt o 
their empire by the Vandas of the principalities of all the 
leading Kshatriya families of the day, including in aB pro¬ 
bability those of the south- Among the latter prominent men¬ 
tion is made of the Haihayas, Killing As and Aimakas. 

following this evidence, w r hich comes from sources assign¬ 
able to the commencement of the Gupta Age, we may 
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tentatively fix the southern boundary of the Nan da empire, or 
at least of the arena of ia political and military activities, at 
the river Godavari. Barring some mediaeval Jamsi treatises and 
inscriptions* of doubtful value For early times, there is hardly 
any evidence that die hegemony of the Naridas extended far 
beyond that famous river. Persian inscriptions, observations 
of Creek and Latin writers, supplemented by brief notices in 
Indian literature and epigraphs, enable its to say a few words 
about the two great regions of India-—namely the Indus basin 
beyond the Ghaggar and South India bey ond the Godavari— 
which, in the light of the evidence we have adduced, seem to 
have lain beyond the limits of the Nanda empire, 

(i) JVbrth- Wtst India, 

A- PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Bounded on the north by the Outer Himalayas; on the 
west, by the eastern Hindukush, the Safrd Koh, the Suleiman 
and the Kirthar ranges; on the south, by the surging waters 
of the Arabian Sea and the “immense salt-water waste of the 
Kann of Cutch TT ; and on die east by the sand-dunes of the 
Thar or the Great Indian Desert and the uplands and ridges 
of the Las tern Punjab* the extensive valley of die Indus and 
its feeders constituted a little world not much affected by the 
eddies and currents of Magadhan history before the rise of the 
Great Maury as. 

The country falls into three natural divisions :—(J) the 
mountainous regions extending from die upper reaches of the 
Sutlej to the basin of the Ghitral and certain oudying rocky 
areas; (2) the flat rolling plains of the Punjab intersected by 
a network of rivers and brooks; and (3) the almost rainless 
tract of the lower Indus and its delta, an important part of 
which now forms the province of Sind. 

The land described above presents great varieties of 
scenery- The eyes meet in the norih the snow-clad speaks and 
glaciers of the Himalayas and the luxuriant vegetation that 
clothes the submontane region, A striking contrast to this is 
afforded by the plains of the Indus, which look like an 
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“interminable waste", overgrown with tamarisk scrubs and 
ultimately merging i n the great desert of Rajputana, the 
Regis tan of Sind and the sandy, turf-beaten shore of the 
Arabian Sea. The dreary and monotonous sight is only 
redeemed by the green verdure of the riverine fringes and 
"endless expanse of waving crops of different shades of colour” 

that covers the country at the approach of the harvest 
season. 

I he history of the region cannot be properly understood 
without a reference to its river-system. The central stream 
o the Indus, taking its rise in the heights of the Tibetan Pla¬ 
teau, meanders Its course through the whole length of the 
land. Tt has not only given its name to our country but, 
according to some Greek writers, formed someiimcs its north¬ 
western boundary. Near Attock in the north-western part of 
1 e Punjab it receives the combined waters of the Kabul and 
its confluents, including the Swat, the Panjkora, the Kunar 
an the Pan]shir. The rivers which contribute most to the 
stream of the Indus, however, lie t 0 the east and sweep through 
die plains of the Punjab proper, the “Land of the Five Rivets.” 
The nearest among the “Five Streams" is the Jhelum or Vita- 
sta, the Hydaspcs of the Greeks. It adds to the wealth and 
beauty or the sunny vale of Kashmir and unites with the 
next stream, the Chenah, the ancient Chandrabhaga or 
J ’ tJlP Akesines ol the Greek writers, near Jhang, The 
whirling of waters produced by the confluence threatened to 
spell disaster to a flotilla of Alexander in the fourth century 
B. C. The next of the sister torrents, the Ravi, ancient 
Parushni or Iravati, the Hydraotii of the Greeks, rises Ln the 
Chamba Slate and falls into the united waters of the Jhelum 
and the Chcnab. To the east of the R5vi flows the Beas, 
ancient Vipai or VipaSS, the Hyphasis of the Greeks, which 
is now an affluent of the Sutlej, Sutudri, or Satadm, the Hesi- 
dreis or Zaradros of the Greeks. The five streams mingle 
their waters into the Panjnad and join the Indus above Mithan. 
dot. The mighty river then sweeps on into the Arabian sea 
through a number of shifting channels. Traces of old river 
beds are found in several directions and remains of ancient 
cities stud the neighbourhood. 
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During winter the rivers of the Punjab look comparatively 
small but at the approach of the hot season, when the snow 
of the mountains begins to melt* and particularly when the 
monsoons burst, the streams are lashed to fury and rush 
through their wide beds 4 *tn uncontrolled vagary”, Large 
tracts of the country assume an almost oceanic character. 
Greek writers, as we shall see, bear ample testimony to the 
vagaries of these rivers and their effect on the landscape. 

Although drained by a large number of rivers the soil of 
the Punjab Is comparatively poor* The scarcity of regular 
rainfall and the absence of sufficient facilities for irrigation in 
early times added to the difficulties of extensive cultivation* The 
forest-clad sub-montane region, including the country round 
Taxila, has, however, been noted for its fertility since times 
Jong gone by. Besides agricultural products, salt added to 
the wealth of the Indus basin* being found embedded in rocks 
particularly the Salt Range, and the delta of Sind. IS o trace 
of gold mines has been found in this region, but the metal was 
met with in the sands of the Indus, and the Kabul rivers and 
tlie upper reaches of several other streams. 

The gokLwashing industry is no longer remunerative. 
But Herodotus informs us that in the fifth century 1 B* G* 11 lndia” p 
I, e + , the Indus valley, paid a tribute of 3fi0 talents of gold-dust* 
The existence of gold and silver u mines' 1 in the countri^T 0 f 
Sophytes and Mousikanos and certain other regions was re¬ 
ported to the companions of Alexander and the Chinese pil¬ 
grims of the seventh century A. D. The forests or Gandhira 
supplied teak for a Persian palace, and the country in general 
ivory for its adornment. Alexander, too got timber for bis 
hot ilia from the hilly region Banking the north of the Punjab. 

Geographical factors exercised a controlling influence 
upon the history of the Land of the Five Rivera as on the 
rest of the country* The mo tin lain* on the west and the 
north that frown on the riparian plains afforded shelter to 
fighting dans, who turned every rocky eminence into a 
citadel of defence and braved the wrath of the mightiest 
conqueror of antiquity- The numerous streams and rivulets 
that intersect the plains made each dsab or strip of territory 
between two sheets of water nourish centres of autonomous 
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political life. The mighty Indus with its confluent streams 
at times promoted an opposite tendency. They served as 
highways for ambitious rulers who sought to compel the 
political molecules of the Punjab and Sind to submit to one 
controlling force. The story of the mineral and agricultural 
wealth of the country must have been earned bv travellers 
and merchants beyond its border so as to reach the ears of 
t e King of Kings who held his court at Susa and Ekbatana 
from the sixth to the fourth century B. C. The riches of India 
and the lack of political cohesion among the children of the 
so. invited invasion from outside. The existence of a cen¬ 
tralised monarchy in Iran indicated the source from which 


B. THE ADVANCE OF PERSIA TO THE INDUS- 
Some sort of military activity in India and its border¬ 
land and even conquest or a well defined territory in this 
direction arc attributed to Cyrus (556-529 B. CO, the founder 
hy Xenophon and other writers* But 

the Trt# ^ inc ^ USJOn wthin the dominions of 

he first Achaememd of only the Kabul valley as far as the 

P ' iny tJ “ t C > TUS *«n*ed ‘he famous 
C!t> of Kaprii and A man tells us that “the district w,st of the 

Indus as far as the Kophen (Kabul).. submitted to the Persians 
and paid tribute to Cyrus”. Kipiil, the Ka-piihfl, of Hiuen 
rsang and Ki-pin (cf. Greek Kophen) of other Chinese texts 
stood at or near the junction of the Ghorband and the Pam- 

Th , C f"*™ P art realm of Ki-pin comprised, 

according to later writers, KWtvlo or Candhara, Classi¬ 
cs writers thus make it dear that the region between the 
anjsh.r and the Indus, embracing ancient Kapiii or Ki-pin 
and Gandhara proper (Peshawar district), was under the swav 
of Cyrus a fact that accords with the appearance of Cadara 
or Gandhara among the subject peoples in the earliest enj. 
graphs of Darius (522-4BG B. C.), 

Mother eastern people who owed allegiance to the Per¬ 
sians were the “Thatagus” or the Sattagydians. They toge¬ 
ther with the Gandanans, the Dadicae and the Aparytae con¬ 
stituted the seventh satrapy. Hcrefdd « inclined to regard 
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the Sittagydiini as an Indian people located in ihc Punjab* 
Rnwlinson, however* thinks that they lived near the Aracho- 
sians (of Kandahar) and occupied a part of south-eastern 
Afghanistan. According to Sarrc they arc to be located in the 
Ghazni and Gbibai regions. Dames placed them in the Hazara 
country. The exact position of the Sattagydians still remains 
uncertain and the matter cannot be finally decided until the 
discovery of fresh evidence. 

A more famous name that occurs in several inscriptions of 
Darius in the list of subject peoples is Hidu (Hindu)* which 
corresponds to the "Indians 11 of Herodotus. The circum¬ 
stances leading to their subjugation, as described by the fa¬ 
mous Greek historian, are too well known to need recount* 
ing. We are told that “the Indians, who arc more numerous 
than other nations with which we are acquainted p paid a 
tribute exceeding that of every other people* v3GO talents 
of gold-dust. This was the twentieth satrapy. 1 ' Herzfeld 
lakes Hidu to refer to Sind. The description of Herodotus 
that “the tribes of India arc more numerous than any other 
nation and do not all speak the same language 1 *, taken together 
with the information that they paid an amount of tribute 
exceeding that of every other people, suggests that the twen¬ 
tieth province of the Achacmenid Empire could not Jiave been 
confined within the narrow limits of modern Sind. If the 
sandy tract* which is said to have lam 'eastward of India refers 
to the desert of Rajputana, then we have probably to in¬ 
clude a considerable portion of the soul hern Punjab, if not 
the whole of the antral as well as the lower Indus valley within 
the borders of the twentieth satrapy* It may no doubt be 
argued in this connection that certain words of Mcgasthenes 
and Arrian suggest a more restricted dominion. The former 
says that "the Indians had never engaged in foreign warfare* 
nor had ever been invaded and conquered by a foreign power* 
except by Hercules and Dionysus and lately by the Macedo¬ 
nians^, Arrian also makes the statement that “according to 
the Indians, no one before Alexander, with the exception of 
Dionysus and Hercules, bad invaded their country- Ai both 
these writers often take the Indus to be the western boundary 
of India proper* their statements may be taken to imply that 
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the Persian dominion In the eait did not extend beyond the 
mighty Sindhu. But it has perhaps been rightly pointed out 
that "Alexanders historians may have been inclined to 
minimise the accomplishments” of the Persians “in order to 
bring into greater prominence the achievements of the famous 
Greek invader# In any ease we should give more weight to 
the contemporary testimony of Herodotus than to the 
observations of Megasthencs and Arrian who wrote in much 
later ages. 

The empire which Darius ruled with wisdom and vigour 
did not Jong survive his death. Xerxes* who succeeded his 
father in 486 Br C- and reigned till 465 B- C-, had to face a 
sea of troubles. Rebellions broke out on all sides. We learn 
from a PersepoHs inscrip ban * usually assigned to the period 
between 486-480 B. C.j, that he destroyed the temple of the 
daiuos. This, in all likelihoods has reference to India. It 
is, however, difficult to determine whether the ±4chaemenian 
ruler proclaimed n jihad in honour of Ahurani&EcIa or was 
faced with a rebellion of the far-eastern province of his em¬ 
pire, the land of the Dcva-worshippers. That the monarch 
succeeded in retaining some hold over the Indian provinces 
fa amply attested by the fact that the people of Gandhira as 
well as the Indians figured in the vast host that he led against 
Hdlas in 480 B. G. 

The discomfiture that the fleet and army of Persia sisjfler- 
cd in the light against the Greets at Salamis and Plataea, My- 
eale and Eurymedon, dearly indicated that her days of con¬ 
quest and ascendancy were over. The weak and incapable 
successors of Xerxes found more delight in the boudoirs of the 
harem than on fields of battle. The direction of state affairs 
gradually passed into the bands of ambitious women or all- 
powerful officials, Murder of prince, rebellions of satraps 

and popularoutbreaksUnedthepalhornational decline, Bm 

genius for intrigue and possession of gold enabled the agents 
of a corrupt and effete system to continue for sometime to 
wield an Influence which the valour and enterprise of (heir 
antagonists failed effectively to eradicate. 

The Achaemeniaiu succeeded in retaining some control 
or influence over the tribe* of the Indian borderland till 330 
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B* C, when iheir hegemony was finally extinguished by Al¬ 
exander. Strabo Informs tis p on the authority of Eratosthenes* 
that "the Indus was the boundary between India and Anting 
which latter was situated nest to India to the west and was in 
possession of the Persians at that time” (f. r, when Alexander 
invaded India). 

Indian contingents fouyln side by side with the Persians 
against the Hellenic: host at GuitgamcLa. Arrian refers in 
tAree distinct groups of Indians who responded to the trumpet 
call of Darius III Godomanus (335-S30 fi* Q). The Indians 
who were neighbours of the Hadrians ( 0 r the Balkh region)! 
possibly the inhabitants of KlpiiE-Gandiwa, were arrayed with 
the Bart riant themselves and the Sogdismians (of the Samar¬ 
kand territory') under the command of Bwus, the satrap of 
Bactria. A second group of Indians styled the “Indian hill- 
men” or ^mountaineer Indians”* possibly the Sattagydians 
or people of the principality of Sambos in 5ind p were placed 
with the Araehosinns (of the Kandahar area) under Bcrsuentcs, 
Satrap of Arachosia, Besides these, we have pointed reference 
lo a third group* viz, Indians on this side of the Indus* appa¬ 
rently those of the twentieth satrapy * who came to the help of 
the Persian king with a comparatively small force of fifteen 
elephants. 

In the huge Persian army that Darius pitched against 
Alexander the Indians occupied the centre where the great 
king himself took up his position. They obviously enjoyed* 
in a special measure, the confidence of the sovereign and had 
the honour of protecting his person with his kinsmen, “ the Per¬ 
sians whose spears were fitted with golden apples, the * trans- 
plan ted* Coriaru and the Mardian bowmen-” Nor did they 
belie the trust reposed in them. When the attack began and 
the great king himself took to flight some of the Indians, 
together with the Persian cavalry, fell upon the enemy with 
great impetuosity and threatened one contingent (the army 
of Parinenio) with total annihilation- The timely help of 
Alexander saved the situation. 

It is interesting to note that two important sections of 
Indians who joined the army of Darius III fought under the 
banner of the satraps of Bactria and Arachosia, This possibly 
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implies that their territories were committed to the charge 
of those two satrapies- The amalgamation of two, or even 
three, provinces is a feature of the administrative history of the 
later Aehaemenids, Like the Dartifapamtasamariioj, mention* 
cd in Kautiliyan .Irt&y-ojfrff, Indian lieges furnished contingents 
to the paramount power In the hour of its need. The great 
provincial sau-iip* had the assistance or district officials or lo¬ 
cal potentates of the rank of nomarek and hjfarch* A number 
of these functionaries are mentioned as ruling in the 
Kabul and Indus valleys on the eve of the Macedonian inva¬ 
sion of 326 B, G. Alexander did not meet with any Persian 
satrap after he crossed the Indus* But hjparch and mmarchf 
were to be found as far as the Salt range. Some of the chiefs 
assumed the Full insignia or sovereignty and even styled them* 
selves Basileus or king. The hold of the Persian king and 
satraps had by this time grown very weak. Each petty princi¬ 
pality or chieFship cherished “with a passionate tenacity its 
individual life and.. political ambition, making wars and 
alliances as the interest of the moment might dictate,” 

G SUCCESSORS OF THE ACHAEMENIDS 

The Utile states in North-western India and the border¬ 
land that rose on the ruins of the Persian Empire may be group¬ 
ed under three heads : (a) kingships mainly of a tribal charac¬ 
ter, in the region between the Kunar and the Ravi, with a so¬ 
litary hi 11-state apparently under oligarchical rub; (b} the 
autonomous tribes east of the Ravi and south of the junction 
of the Jheluin and the Ghenab; and (c) monarchies and one 
state under 4 diarchy 1 in the lower Indus valley below Mithan- 
kot, in parts of which Brahman as seem to have exercised con¬ 
siderable political influence. 

The first group begins with the principalities in the hill 
country drained by the northern affluents of the Kabul river 
comprising the valleys of the Kunar, the Panjkora and the 
Swat, occupied by the Aspasian*, the Gaureans and the As- 
sakenlans respectively. The name Aspasian is derived from 
the Iranian 'Aspa\ horse, corresponding to the Sanskrit *Aha* 
or 'AJifokt f\ They were thus Identical with* or kindreds of, 
the Assakenians or Aivakas. The mlcr of the Aspasians is 
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styled a hjparch* The chief wealth of the people seems to have 
consisted in cattle, 230,000 of which were captured by 
Alexander 

The territory occupied by the Assakrnians Jay in the Swat 
valley and was known in the Gupta Age as Suvastti and Udyl- 
na. The royal seat of the country was Massaga, a great city 
well fortified both by nature and art. It was surrounded by 
a wall of 35 stadia in circumference, built of sun-baked brick 
on a foundation of stone work. Towers and engines had to 
Ije employed by Alexander to bring about its falb The Assa- 
kenian king had a powerful army of20,000 cavalry, more than 
30*000 infantry and 30 elephants. He was probably in alli¬ 
ance with the king of Abhisara, as his brother, when attacked 
by Alexander, took shelter with the latter. 

Somewhere in the rugged country to the west of the In¬ 
dus stood the small hill-state Nysa ‘‘at the foot of Ml, Meros*” 
Holdich locates it on the lower spurs and valleys of Kohi*Mor 
m the Swat country. The Nysacaijs arc alleged to have been 
Greek colonists, descendants of men who came to India with 
Dionysus* The presence of a Yon a or Greek janapeda on the 
Indian borderland in the day's of the Buddha is vouched for 
by the Mojjhirtm-niMya. The people of Nysa lived under an 
aristocratic government and their laws received the approba¬ 
tion of Alexander. The members of the Governing Body 
numbered 300. Akuphb held the office of the President at 
the time of the Macedonian invasion. 

The old territory of GandMra was m the latter part of the 
fourth century B. G. divided between two hjp&fcks via., those 
of Pushknlavatl and Takshaiill or Taxila* PtUhkaElvmi, or 
Peue Jaotis of the Greeks, lay lo the west of the Indus in the 
modem district of Peshawar* Taxila stood in the eastern part 
of ancient Gandhara. The oldest city of that name is probably 
represented by the present BhLr mound near SaraikaU, 20 
miles north-west of Rawalpindi* It was a great and prosper¬ 
ous city in chose days, "the largest of all which lay between 
the river Indus and Hydaspcs {Jhehim}." Plutarch, giving an 
exaggerated estimate of the size of the realm of fH Taxilcs ++ , says 
that it was "as large as Egypt, with good pasturage, too r and 
in the highest degree productive of beautiful fruiti". Strabo 
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refers to its “most excellent tews Tt and speaks or it as spaddus 
and very fertile, adding that “some say that this is larger 
than Acgypi + ” The wealth of the country is testified to by 
the fact that one of its chiefs presented to Alexander 200 silver 
talents, 3,000 cattle for sacrificial offering* over 1O S O0G sheep 
and 30 elephants. The succeeding ruler gave Alexander and 
his friends golden crowns and 80 talents of coined silver. The 
attitude of Taxila towards its neighbours throws welcome light 
on interstate and inter-tribal relations in the later half of the 
fourth century B, C. It entertained no friendly feelings towards 
Fushkalivatl and was actually at war with “AbUares 1 ' (the 
AbhisaraehieTJ and * + Forus + * (the Faurava) both of whom he ld 
sway beyond the river Jhdum. It is difficult to determine 
lhe exact political status of the ruler of Taxila at the lime of 
Alexander’s invasion* Arrian styles him a hyp arch but Strabo 
calls him a basileus. It is possible that he was one of the sub¬ 
ordinate governors or vassal chiefs of the Persian empire and 
took advantage of ihr collapse of Achacmenian authority to 
declare his independence. The cases of several nawabs of the 
eighteenth century furnish us with close parallels. 

“The hilly region above the TaxfTa country was occupi¬ 
ed by Arsake* or die chief of L raia Hazara district i and 
Abbares or Prince of Abhdsara Punch and Now-shera distri¬ 
cts It is interesting to note that like many of his brother 
chieftains on the borderland Arsakes is described as a fyparch- 

The ruler of Ahhisara* on the other hand, is styled by 
Arrian as a BastUus or king. He was a very powerful prince 
and a man of shrewd political sense* He seems to have been 
a member of a powerful combination of chiefs consisting of 
Perns, Arsakes and possibly AssakcnuSt He was no friend of 
the king of Taxila and is known to have led an expedition against 
the Cmhaeana and other self-governing tribes of the Punjab in 
alliance with Porus, He sensed the danger of the Macedonian 
invasion and tried to stop the invader at the gate of India. 
Thus he sent hdp to die frontier city of Ora and gave shelter 
to the brother of Assakcnus. When Alexander actually arriv¬ 
ed at Taxila he sent envoys offering his submission and yet 
before the battle of the Hydaspes (Jhe!urn] he made prepa¬ 
rations for joining his forces with Porus, 
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To the south-east of Taxila between the Jhehim and the 
Ravi lay the twin territories of the Purus or Patiravas* a peo¬ 
ple already famous in the Ri* Veda, The realm of the cider 
of the two chieftains roughly corresponded to parts of the mo* 
dent districts of Gujarat and Shahpun Ii was an extensive 
and fertile region containing three hundred dticSi The 
second Paurava or Porus, styled a hyfiarck by Arrian* governed 
a principality between the Chenab and the Ravi. A man of 
undaunted courage* brave as a lion* For us the Elder towered 
like a triton among minnows. The king of Taxila on the west 
and his own nephew or cousin* styled the Younger Purus, on 
the east were both afraid of him. The Qathacans and other 
self-governing tribes also had a wholesome respect for his pro¬ 
wess. Diodorus informs us that he was in alliance with Em- 
bisaros (Abisares or king of Abhisara) and in the battle of the 
Hydaspes he received help from Spitaecs, a rwmarth who possi¬ 
bly owed him allegiance* The army he marshalled against 
Alexander numbered more than 50.000 foot, about 3,000 horses 
and above 1,000 chariots and 130 elephants. 

Not far from the domains of the Pauravas stretched the 
principality of the rr ornate A Sophy tes or SaubhutL It included 
a mountain composed of fossil suit sufficient for the whole of 
India ; Saubhuti Is therefore sometimes represented as the "lord 
of the fastness of the Sait Range h * stretching from the Indus 
to the Jhdura* Classical writers, however, agree in placing 
his territory to the fast of the Jhclum. We have some coins 
of this potentate bearing on the obverse the royal head and 
on the reverse the figure of a cock. The issue of coins, like 
the assumption of the title of Bajiliui by the chief of Taxila, 
may point to the assumption of the rank of an independent 
king* Both Curtius and Diodorus agree that ihe people of the 
kingdom t>r Saubhuti Jived under good laws and customs and 
beauty was held by them in the highest estimation* "Offi¬ 
cers were appointed to discriminate between children with 
deformed or defective limb* and those with perfect and healthy 
constitutions and feature*. The former were put to death, 
and the latter were reared, not according to the will of the 
parents but according to the wishes of the state. In contracting 
marriages they did not seek an alliance with high birth nor 
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did they cane whether a bride had dowry or a handsome for¬ 
tune, but made their choice by the looks and other advantages 
of the outward person. The inhabitants were therefore hold in 
higher estimation than the rest of their countrymen and also 
excel led in wisdom .” 1 2 

With the Pauravas and Saubliuti we take leave of the 
tribal chieftain^ who held sway on the borderland and the 
western Punjab under the titles of hyparch y nomarch and T more 
rarely, B&siUus, We now come to the territories of the autono¬ 
mous clans. We have to mention first the Gtauganikai or 
Ghusians, whose country lay to the west or the Chenab close 
to the territory of the Pauravas. In their land were no less 
than thirty-seven cities; of ihese s the least populated had 
above five thousand inhabitants many of them had over ten 
thousand. There was also a large number of populous vil¬ 
lages , 1 VVc have nc*t to mention the Kathaioi or Catbaeans, 
who are placed by some on the far aide of the Chenab and the 
Ravi, The name possibly stands for the Sanskrit Katha* A 
brave and warlike race, die Cathaeans had their stronghold 
at San gala* probably situated in the Gurudaspur district not 
far from Fathgarhp though some prefer the claims of Jandiala 
to the east of Amritsar, or that of Lahore itself. The people 
had a keen sense of beauty, Strabo, on the authority of One- 
siciitus, tells us that they chose the handsomest person as their 
kw®* and had customs chat remind one of the realm of Sau- 
bhutL Other observations of Oncsicritus on the Cathaeans 
will be cited later. 

Not far from the Gathaeam on the eastern side of the Ravi 
Jived the Adrnistai. Their main stronghold was Piniprarna. 
Between the Ravi and the Beas we find mention of a chief 
named Phegcus or Phegelis. The name of the king probably 
answers to the Sanskrit Bhcigala, known from the Ganapdiha 
as a designation of a royal race of Kshatriyas. 

Below the junction of the Jhelum and the Chenab, in ihe 
Shorkot region of the Jhang district lay the territory' of a peo¬ 
ple, called the SiboL They were probably identical with the 

1 . M t Criodk Inraiitm pp. 2 19, 379. 

2, Arrian (Lech) 11 63, 65. 
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Siva people mentioned in the jjtig V*da and ihc &ihh or ihc 
later literature. They were draped with skins like Herakles 
and had dubs for their weapon, and further branded their 
cattle and mules with the mark of a club. 3 The nation .mus¬ 
tered 40,000 soldiers to oppose Alexander. This people had 
the AgalaJaoi as their neighbours. Their army too numbered 
40,OOQ P besides 3^000 horse. Curtins tells us that "three largest 
rivers in India washed the line of the fortifications of their 
strong hold. The Indus hows close up to it* and on the south 
the Akednes unites with the Hydaspcs,"* 

Below the confluence of these risers, on the coniines of 
a waterless tract and along the Ravi and the Chenab lived the 
people called A la I Ion Their name, as is well known p repre¬ 
sents the Sanskrit Mila™, Closely connected with them in 
Sanskrit and Greek literature were the Oxydrakai or Qxydra- 
eae (variously called Sydracae, Sudracae, Syrakousai) or the 
Kshudrakas. Strabo informs us that they were regarded as 
the descendants of Dionysus* judging from the vine of their 
country and their bacchanalian procession. Panini refers to, 
ihc Malavas as living by the profession of arms. Arrian in¬ 
cludes them among self-governing Indians ands ays that they 
were the most numerous and the most warlike of the Indians 
in these parts. The evidence of Strabo seems to suggest that 
the Kshudrakos were ruled; by petty kings ib&ilnij), compar¬ 
able to the Rujdi among the Lfehehavis and the Mai Lis of Eas¬ 
tern India. Arrian in one passage refers to the mayon of the 
cities and rulers of districts [nvmarch&i) among them, who 
were entrusted with full power to negotiate with foreign po¬ 
tentates. Before the invasion of Alexander ihc Malavaj and 
the Kshudrakas were often at war with one another. But at 
the approach of the common enemy they decided to join for¬ 
ces. According to Curd us the combined army numbered 
90*000 foot* lOpQOO cavalry and 900 war chariots and they 
placed at their head a brave warrior of ihc natron of the Kshu^ 
drakas. A somewhat different account is given by Diodomi 
who lays that the two nations at first mustered a force of 50*000 

l C*9frapfp *f Stefa <Lwh) VH tr, 

3 - M’Crifidfr, Interim p 353* 
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foot, iQ t 0€0 horse and 700 chariot and cemented their alliance 
by intermarriages, each nation taking and giving in exchange 
10,000 of their young women for wives; but subsequently a 
dispute arose among them regarding leadership and they drew 
off into adjoining towns. Arrian’s narrative seems to imply 
that Alexander reached the territory of the Malavas before 
any help could come to them from their neighbours. 

The territory' on the lower Chenab* situated between the 
confluence of that river with the Ravi and the junction with 
the Indus respectively was occupied by several autonomous 
tribes, such a $ the Abastenrr, also called Sarrt^ 

bastai, Sahara ^ae (Ambashthas), the Xathroi (Kshatrl) 
and the Oraadioi [Vasid). The Amha&hthas find prominent 
mention in Sanskrit and Pali literature, including the great 
epics, along with the Si bis, the Kshudrakas, the Maiavaj and 
the Sindhavas* Curb us and Diodorus both agree that they 
were a powerful people with a demaewtit government. Their 
army consisted of 60*000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 400 chariots 
in Alexanders time. The Xathroi and the Ossadioi possibly 
the Xshatris and Vasilis or Sanskrit texts, do not seem to, 
have shared the eminence of their famous neighbours* 

Below the confluence of die five rivers lived the Sod rat 
end the Ma Hanoi* The river Indus seems to have separated 
the territories of the two. The Sod mi arc, in all probability, 
the Sudras or the epic T a people closely associated with the 
Abhiras dwelling on the Sarasvati. 

Fhe major part ol Sind from Sukkur to the delta was divi¬ 
ded among a number of potentates of whom the most impor¬ 
tant was Mousikanos, *1 he capital of this prince is usually pine* 
ed at or near A lor. His country was reported to be the richest 
in India and Arrian tells us that Alexander much admired it 
and its capital. Strabo gives interesting information about 
the kingdom of Mourikano* on the authority of Onesicritus 
and this will be reproduced elsewhere* 

From the account left by Arrian it appears that the “Bra- 
chmans TP or Brfi hamanas exercised considerable influence in 
the cotin try. They instigated a revolt against the Macedo¬ 
nian invader. Nearchus informs us 11 that the Brarhamancs 
engage in affairs of state and attend the kings m councillors 1 *. 
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Not far from the territory of Mousikano* lay the princi¬ 
pality over which Oxykano* or Portikunos held sway. Arrian 
calls him a march. The inhabitants of the region are styled 
hy Gurtius Fraesii* possibly the Proshthas of the epic- 

In tlic mountainous country adjoining the kingdom of 
Nfomikanos ruled Sambos* called Sabos by Strabo and Sabha* 
by Plutarch, His capital wa* Sindimana or Smdom&na* 
which has been identified, with Little plausibility, with Schwan. 
a city on the Indus. Arrian informs us that Sambo* and Mou* 
sikanos were at enmity with one another* Sambos was appoin* 
ted satrap of the Indian hill men by Alexander; but if Phi larch 
is to be believed he rose in rebellion at the instance of the gjh 
mmsophiite* This hints at the fact that “naked philosophers* 
who were either Brahman as or follower* of the Jin a had con¬ 
siderable political influence in the country' of Sambos. Con¬ 
ditions therefore were not unlike those in the realm of Mousi- 
kanos. Diodorus makes explicit mention of a nation and count* 
rv of the Brahamanas in the neighbourhood of the Sindian 
chiefs hips. He also places at the extremity of the 11 country 
of the Brahma nai t+ a city* called Harmatelift, which* as the 
evidence of Justin suggests* was ruled by a chief named Am- 
bigcrus + 

In the delta of the Indus lay the territory of Patalene* re¬ 
ferred as Put tala and identified with Twiftla of Diodorus- The 
capital probably stood near ihe site of Bahmanabad. Dio* 
doms tells us Tauala had a political constitution, like that of 
Sparta. The army was commanded by two kings belonging 
to separate families* while a Council of Elders directed the 
a (fairs of the state with supreme authority. One of the kings 
in the lime of Alexander is styled by Citrtlus Mocrcs p a name 
that sounds like Moriya or Maury a of Indian records* 

To sum tip, North-West India presented on the whole a 
picture of disunion when the Nandas held sway in the Ganges 
valley. Constant references to hypawks and M)m47ths r how¬ 
ever* indicate that P as in the eighteenth century, agents of a 
defunct empire wrfe p with few exceptions* still content with 
the subordinate titles they had In the palmy days of the 
rule of their former imperial mas ten. The lime was ripe 
For interference from powers that dominated the tableland 
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of Iran on the west and the valley of the Ganges in 
the east. 

J 

2, Hie Far South 

In comparison wish the North* West our information re¬ 
garding the Far South of India beyond the river Godavari in 
the age of the Nandaj j$ extremely meagre. The region falls 
into three well-marked natural divisions: (l) The high land 
enclosed between the Western and the Eastern Ghats, which 
has its s omgraphicaI apex 1 at the Nilgid where the great moun¬ 
tain systems of the so nth merge into one another; (2) a narrow 
strip of territory on its west extending as Tar as the shores of the 
sea* intersected by numerous coves and creeks, but l * unbroken, 
by the passage of any considerable river'"; and [3) the broader 
eastern sea-board embracing the fertile deltas of the Godavari* 
the Krishna and the Kaverl as well as the “open treeless 
plains"’ of Madura and TinneveJIy* 

The two low-lying strips of territory overlooking the Ara¬ 
bian Sea and the Bay of Bengal respectively arc " filled with 
luxuriant vegetation, nourished by sea-borne mists and va¬ 
pours'^ bedecked with groves of paJin and cocoanut and adorn* 
ed in places by a number of backwaters, lagoons or lakes. They 
afford a most picturesque sight to the traveller. The wide expa¬ 
nse of the tableland of the Interior* “in some parts mountainous 
and wooded t in others hat and undulating* with stretches of 
rich crop-growing fields as well as sterile soil 11 , also presents 41 - 
beautiful and diversified scenery. The south became justly 
famous for its natural wealth. The maritime belts are in many 
places exceedingly fertile and produced abundant crops of 
cereals. Ancient ports are found scattered all along the coast¬ 
line through which a brisk trade was carried on with the countr¬ 
ies. of the west and the east from bygone times. Among the 
chief articles of commerce pepper* beryl and pearls were highly 
prized in Europe. The last-mentioned articles find promi¬ 
nent mention in the works of the Classical authors since the 
days or MegasUienes* Kautilya, too, refer* to pearl called 
Taniraparnika, “that which is produced in Tamraparm/* 
besides articles produced in F&mJya-kapifa and the cotton 
fabrics of Madura. 
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It is the wealth of the Far South p rather than the an nab 
of its people, their manners and customs, religion and phib* 
sophy, that interested the earliest foreign observers* The con¬ 
temporaries and immediate successors of Alexander seem lo 
have Jaad some vague knowledge of the south p A place called 
ftcr&s is mentioned by A miotic. But it* identification with 
Kerala or Chera is not beyond doubt. Oncsieritus* however, 
gives a description of the island of Taprobanc (Tamrapar^I 
or Ceylon)* Eratosthenes in his description of India m the 
days of Alexander informs us that Ihe most southerly part of 
India was occupied by the lands of Contact and Taprobanc 
was seven days' sail from this place. He gathered the informa¬ 
tion that the most southerly capes of India rose opposite to 
the region of Me roc* from treatises written by men who had 
been to that region. Nearchus speaks of the setting of the Bears 
and if Megasthcnes is to be believed this was a phenomenon 
observed in the southern parts of India. Arbtobulus allows 
acquaintance with the product; oP'the southern land of India, 
(whichi like Arabia And Aethiopia bears cinnamon p nard and 
other aromatic products/ 1 ' Strauo speaks or the people of the 
south as being like the Aethiopians in colour, but he does not 
specify his authority. Megasthencs speaks, in one of his doubt¬ 
ful fragments! of the Andrae (Aridbras) who “possessed nume¬ 
rous villages, thirty towns defended by walU and towers, 
and supplied their king with an army of lOOiOOO infantry! 2iGQ0 
cavalry and 1,000 elephants*" The tribe is referred to in cer¬ 
tain Br&hmnrta texts and is found in historical times in the re¬ 
gion watered by the lower courses of the Godlvari and the 
Krishna. Mention is also made of a tribe called the M Modu- 
bae™ w ho are placed beyond the "Modogalingae”. They 
are apparently identical with the M u ribas, a Dasyu tribe asso¬ 
ciated by the Brahma** texts, referred to above, with the An- 
dhras. 

The extreme south of India to which the designation 
Tamilakam or Dravi^a (Damirike of Greek writers of the 
earliest centuries A. D*) was applied ifi posi-vedic times con¬ 
sisted of four independent principalities in the third century 
B. C- These were the Cbolas, the Pipijyas, Keralapuira and 
Satiyaputra. Of these Satiyaputra docs not seem to have 
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been mentioned by any author historically or traditionally 
assignable to the Nand& period. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with a brief notice of the three remaining regions. 

The Chola country proper comprised the districts of Tri- 
chinpoly and lanjore and was watered by the river Kiivtri. 
The fame of the country in the age of the Nandas is vouched 
for by the celebrated grammarian Katyaymia. 

The Piindya country is represented by the modem dis¬ 
tricts of Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly logctljcr with the 
southern pari of the Travancore state. It was drained by the 
rivers Kmamala or the Vaigai and the TumraparijT. Lite 
th • Cholas, the Pandyas too are mentioned by Kityiyana. He 
derives the name of the country from the famous Pandit. Me- 
gasthenes also refers to the Pandaian (Pfin^ya) country and 
repeats some confused traditions regarding the connection or 
the land with the North, with Siirasena, Mathura and He- 
raklcs, The Pandyan people were distributed in 365 villages 
and on every day of the year a village brought the tribute to 
«hc treasury, “so that the queen (represented by the Classical 
writer, as the daughter of Heraldcs) might always have the 
assistance of those men whose turn it was to pay the tribute 
in coercing (hose who for the time being were defaulters in 
their payment,.” 1 It is interesting to note that the chief or¬ 
naments of the Pandyas were made of sea-pearl. Arrian tells 
us that the Pandya queen received from her father 500 ele¬ 
phants, 4,000 horse, and 130,000 cavalry-. Pliny tells us that her 
descendants ruled over 3,000 cities and commanded an army 
of 150,000 foot and 500 elephants. According to the same au¬ 
thority Pandya 'is the only race in India ruled by women. 1 
Later writers, however, refer to more than one such territory. 

If the Moftimhm is to be believed the Pandya kingdom 
and its capital, were in existence even in the time of Vijaya- 
sithha, the traditional conqueror of Ceylon, who is represented 
a, a contemporary of Buddha. In this region we should per¬ 
haps place the land of the Coniad, whose name may represent 
fCumarilca of Indian writers. The identification with Dha- 
nushkoti is less plausible. 


I- M H Crinf|te b Mnfjithmn ^ imai, p L 159, 
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Kerala, the third among the classic realms of the Far 
South, corresponds roughly to south Malabar and seems to 
have extended down to central Travancorc. As already stat¬ 
ed, its identification with Kiras of Aristotle is problematical, 
Kerala may have embraced within its boundaries a dis¬ 
trict styled Mushika. In a passage of Strabo, Oncsicrltus 
is said to have represented the 11 country of Mousikanos" as the 
most southerly part of India- The territory of the famous Mousi- 
kanos, the contemporary of Alexander, was, as is well known, 
located in the lower Indus valley* But it h not improbable 
that Oncsicritus had heard also of the Mushitiis in the Far 
South and corrupted the name into Mousikanos- It may be 
pointed out in this connectio-n that both Rahnrampur in the 
Murshidab&d District of Bengal and Brahmapur in Gaqjam 
have been corrupted into Berhampur by British officials. 
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ALEXANDERS CAMPAIGNS IN INDIA 

After Alexander** conquest of Bactria and Sogdiana* the 
Indian satrapy was the only province of the Persian empire 
into which he had not carried his arms. Of this province he 
must have gained some valuable knowledge from Sisikottos 
(SasEgnptfk), I he Indian mercenary leader who transferred 
his services from Bactria to her conqueror. Alexander also 
received an embassy in Sogdiana from Omphls (Ambhi) of 
Takshaiila (Taxila} which offered him the alliance of the Indian 
prince and sought the foreigner^ aid against his powerful 
neighbour fVus, the first recorded instance of an Indian seek* 
ing foreign aid against fellow Indians. 

At the end of the spring of 326 B. C-, Alexander started 
on his Indian expedition leaving Amyntas behind with 3,500 
horse and 10|OGQ foot to hold the land or the Bactria ns. He 
crossed the Central Hindu Kush in ten days following the 
main road from Balkh to Kabul p and reached the rich and beau¬ 
tiful valley of Koh-I-Damafii where he had already founded 
an Alexandria, which he now strengthened with fresh rec^ 
ruits from the neighbourhood and from among his warworn 
soldiers. He placed Nlcanof in charge of the city! and ap¬ 
pointed 1 yricspej satrap of the area, dispositions in tended p 
as was usual with Alexander* to secure his rear before advanc¬ 
ing flirt hcr + 

Alexander then proceeded to Xikala (Greek for ^city 
of victory a place that lay most likely on his route to the river 
Kabul. Here he offered a sacrifice to the goddess Athena, 
and met an Indian embassy headed by the king of Takshaiila 
which 'brought him such presents as are most esteemed by the 
Indian* 1 and gave him also all the elephants they had with 
therm twenty-five in number. 

After leaving Nikaia and at so A distance from the city 
on the way to the Kabul river* Alexander divided hb army, 
and sent one part of it under Hephacstion and Perdiccas to the 
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Indus, along the course of the Kabul river, with instructions 
to take Peueciiiotb (Fuihkalavatb near Ghai?adda» N T E+ of 
Peshawar) and other places on the way by force if they would 
not submit of their own accord. When they reached the Indus 
they were to make necessary preparations for the transport 
of the army across that river. We have the name of only one 
tribal chief* Astes, in the FcucelaotJs region (the Yusufoai coun¬ 
try) who ventured to ofTer resistance p and paid for It with his 
life* PI is city was captured after thirty days f and in his place 
was installed Sangaios {Sahj&ya f) who had quarrelled with 
him some time before and gone over to Taxiles* The boats 
built by the Greeks on reaching the Indus were such as could 
be taken to pieces and reassembled on reaching another river 
(Curtius)* 

Subjugation qf th$ Swat Valitjf 
With the rest of the army Alexander set forth on a hard 
campaign in the mountains in order to secure the Oank of his 
main line of communication* The people of these mountain 
tracts arc called Aspasians, Gauraians and Assajcemam by 
Arrian. The first and last of these terms are variants of the 
same tribal name, A3maka, a name known to Yarahamihira^s 
list of tribes in North-Western India; the other rendering of 
the name into AJvaka is supported by the fact that the Greeks 
translated it into Hippasioi (liypasioi in Strabo)- It is note¬ 
worthy that the Pushto name for the Ymufzai still continues 
to be Aiip or I sap. The Gaufaians were doubtless closely 
connected with them and took their name from the river Gaurl 
(Fanjkora), the Gouraios of the Greek texts. They were all 
obviously Indian tribes and are so described by the Greek 
writers^ 

The route Uken by Alexander along the Khoes is not 
easy to follow in its details* but doubtless his operations led 
him for a considerable distance up the large and populous 
valley of the Kunar, where he fought many hard battles. In 
an encounter before the first important city taken by the in¬ 
vaders, Alexander was slightly wounded in the shoulder* The 
city was razed to the ground and all its inhabitants* excepting 
thos* who managed to escape to the hills, were pul to the 
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a word. Cra terns and some other infantry officers were left be¬ 
hind to complete the subjugation of the district, while Alex¬ 
ander advanced to attack the Aspasians, who abandoned their 
capital on hearing of his approach* and were pursued with 
great slaughter to their mountain refuges. 

Alexander then crossed the mountains to the east and 
entered the Bajaur valley* Here Cfatcrus rejoined him 
after carrying out hb orders, and was asked to find fresh in* 
habitants for the city of Arignion which occupied an advan¬ 
tageous site* but had been burnt down and deserted by its ori¬ 
ginal residents* Meanwhile Ptolemy, the son of Lagos* spotted 
the main Indian camp and brought news of Its whereabouts 
to Alexander who planned an attack against it in three divi¬ 
sions, one of which he led *in person again hi the position occu¬ 
pied by die main body 1 of the Indian forces. Confident in 
the strength of ihcir numbers, the Indians descended from the 
high ground they held to meet the invader on the plain below 
and sustained a defeat; the number of prisoners taken by the 
conqueror is said to have been no less than 40,000; then were 
captured also 230,000 oxen, from which Alexander chose the 
best to be sent over to Macedonia for use in agriculture- After 
the subjugation of the Aspasians, Alexander moved, according 
to Curlius, to the city of Nysa; Arrian records the vLsii in de¬ 
tail, but gives no indication of the position of Nysa, and is 
openly sceptical not only of the legendary details, but of the 
existence of the city itself. The inhabitants of Nysa offered 
no resistance* but sent an em hasty with presents and claimed 
kinship with the Greeks on the score that their city had been 
founded by Dionysus and named afier his nurse, Nysa* and 
that the Nysans were the descendants of his followers; the 
mountain near the dty also bore the name Meros (thigh) 
because Dionysus grew, before his birth, In the thigh of Zeus. 
Nysa bad remained a free city with its own laws ever since* and 
Alexander should permit them to continue as they were. ‘It 
gratified Alexander to hear all this' from Akuphis, the leader 
of the x\ ? ysan deputation, arid he was not inclined to be too 
critical of legends that were pleasing to the ears of his soldiers, 
and promised him the glory of excelling the achievements of 
Dionysus. So he offered a sacrifice to his divine predecessor 
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and confirmed his colony in the enjoyment of its ancient laws 
and liberty as an aristocratic republic. When Alexander 
asked for Lhrcc hundred horsemen from Nysa and one hundr¬ 
ed of their best men to a c c o m p any him* Akuphis 
smiled and agreed readily to give tht horsemen, but 
offered two hundred of the worst men of Nysa instead 
of the hundred best demanded by Alexander, The reply 
by no means displeased Alexander who took ihe cavalry 
and waived the other demand- He made a pilgrimage to 
Mount Mcros (Jtoh-i-Mor 7) where his followers rejoiced at 
the sight of the ivy and laurel and wove chaplets of them For 
their heads while they joyfully chanted hymns to the divine 
forerunner of Alexander, 

Marching across ihe land of the Gaufaians and crossing 
ihe river Gaurl (Panjkora), a di thru It task owing to the depth 
and swiftness of the stream, Alexander appeared before 
Massaga* 'the largest city in those ports 1 . Thus began the 
war in the upper Swat region against the AssakcnoL This 
powerful confederation commanded extensive territory in¬ 
cluding the whole of Swat, Buner and the valleys to die north 
of Buncr, and extending right up to the Indus. It had an army 
of 20,000 cavalry' 1 , and more than 30,000 infantry besides 30 
elephants. Yet, it seems to have relied for defence against the 
invader not on fighting in open battle, but on the fortifications 
of its walled towns. The Greek accounts of the war contain 
details of several places besieged and taken by Alexander, but 
their position can seldom be fixed with confidence on modem 
maps. Stein, who knew the country very well, suggests that 
they ‘were probably situated in the main Swat valley; for this 
at all times must, as now, have been the most fertile and popu¬ 
lous portion of the territory 1 . 

The siege of Massaga (Mniakavatl ?) the capital of the 
Assakenoi, tasted for four days; at the outset Alexander was 
wounded in the leg, "though not severely", by an arrow from 
the besieged; but the Greek engines of war battered dowm 
the defences and inflicted great losses on the besieged* and 
their chief fell on the fourth day "struck by a missile from an 
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engine 1 . Among the besieged were 7,000 mercenary troop*, 
who had no inclination to continue the arduous defence* 
especially after the death of the ruler of the city, and they 
started negotiations with Alexander ; they were allowed to hill* 
leave the city* arms in hand p and encamp on a neighbouring 
on condition that they changed sides and accepted service 
wider Alexander. But they had no wish to aid the foreigner 
against their countrymen and planned an escape by night to 
thdr homes* Alexander heard of this, surrounded their camp 
and cut them to pieces. Diodorus and Plutarch state that 
Alexander's conduct on this occasion was a £ foul blot on his 
martial fame 1 ; he had made separate peace with the mGree¬ 
neries to escape the serious losses they inflicted on his forces, 
and then fell upon them treacherously- Massaga itself, de¬ 
prived of its best defen ders h was taken by storm* and according 
to Arrian* the mother and daughter of its ruler became prison¬ 
ers of war* Gurtius records a story that the queen of the 
city, who had an infant son whom she placed on Alexander's 
knees was treated indulgently by the conqueror, rather ow¬ 
ing Ho the charms of her person than to pity for her misfbr* 
tunes 1 . He adds that afterwards she gave birth to a child who 
received the name of Alexander. Justin mentions that the 
Indians called the queen £ the royal harlot 1 * 

The final stages of the campaign in the Swat valley cen¬ 
tred round Bazira (Bir-kot) and Ora (Udcgram)* Koinos 
was sent to Bazira* which was expected to surrender, and three 
other generals against Ora, with instructions to invest the 
place until the arrival of Alexander- Bazira* which stood 
on a lofty eminence and was strongly fortified, offered resis¬ 
tance to Koines, and on hearing this, Alexander started to 
conduct the operations there himself. But then he learned of 
attempts to reinforce Ora, set on Toot by Abhisares, the king 
of Abhlsara. territory east of the Indus* Alexander directed his 
march to that city Crst, and ordered Koinos to join him there 
after fortifying a position before Bazira and leaving there a 
garrison strong enough f to keep the inhabitants from undis¬ 
turbed access to their lands'. A sortie by the defenders of 
Bazira after the departure of Koinos was unsuccessful and they 
were confined more rigorously than before within the walls 
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oi their city. Ora was captured at the first assault with little 
loss to the invader, who took over all the elephants he Found 
there* The news of the Fall of Ora fed the inhabitants of Ea- 
zim to abandon their city at dead of night and seek re¬ 
fuge in the more inaccessible heights of the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, This was the end of the campaign in the Swat valley; 
Alexander turned Ora and Massaga into strongholds for guard¬ 
ing the country round about, and improved the defences of 
Bazira, before marching south towards the Peshawar valley 
to follow the line taken by Hephaestion and Perdiccat down 
the Kabul river. 

These generals had fortified a town called Orobads (not 
identified) on their way to the Indus, Alexander now appoin¬ 
ted Nicanor satrap of the country' west of the Indus, and receiv¬ 
ed the submission of FeuteJaotts (Push kali vail), the ancient 
capital of Gandhara, stationing a garrison of Macedonian 
soldiers in the city under the command of Philip, 
Alexander then spent some days reducing minor strongholds, 
some on the way to the Indus, and some on its right bank, ac¬ 
companied by two local chieftains Kophaios and Assagetc* 
(Aivajit ?). 


A^mas 

Before crossing the Indus, Alexander had still to deal with 
the last stronghold of the Assakenoi at Aorno^ to which they 
had all Hocked for refuge, This place has been most satis¬ 
factorily located by Stein in the mountain ranges of Pir-sar 
and Uua-sir, which answer to all the topographical details 
contained in the Greek accounts of Alexander's operations 
against Aomos, accounts derived ultimately fom Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagos, who took a prominent part in these opera¬ 
tions. 

A word may be said at this stage about political condi¬ 
tions in the North-West frontier of India at the time of Alexan¬ 
der's invasion; the Asiakcnoi and their neighbouring and allied 
tribes were supported by Abhisares, and probably also by 
Porus* tu their resistance to the Invader; Abhisara proper is 
the name of die hill country between the upper Jhelum and the 
Chenab; but the ruler of this territory at this time seems to have 
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extended his sway in the west into Hazara (Ur£a) up to the 
Indus, and on the east his territory might well have included 
parts of Kashmir* The ruler of TakshaJiM whose territory 
lay between the kingdoms of AbUiares and Porus, was on no 
friendly terms with them, and* as we have already seen, he 
welcomed the invader, hoping to have his support against his 
local enemies. It is not surprising then that the Assakenoi 
prepared themselves to defend their independence in a re¬ 
gion impregnable because ofits physical features and in dose 
proximity to the territory of Abhisares* and that Alexander 
did not feel free to accept the welcome of Taxi la until he had 
overthrown this last and moat redoubtable stronghold of the 
tribes whose subjugation was the chief aim of the arduous 
campaigns he had fought in the Swat valley* 

To get at this stronghold on the eastern frontier of the 
Assakcnian country, Alexander had to move some way up the 
right bank of die Indus to Embolima (Amb) f a city within two 
marches of Aomos. Here he deft Craterns with a part of the 
army to gather into the city as much com as possible and all 
other requisites for a prolonged stay* in order that the Mace¬ 
donians* having that place as a base* might by protracted 
investment wear out those holding the rock, in case St should 
not be taken at the Erst assault. Alexander himself then ad¬ 
vanced to the rock, taking with him the archers, the Agrian- 
ians* the brigade of Koines, the lightest and best armed of the 
phalanx, two hundred of the companion cavalry and one hun¬ 
dred horse-archers*. He fixed bU camp on the second day 
very near the rock- 

Aomos is described by Arrian as a mighty mas* of rock, 
6*600 ft, in height with a circuit of about 22 miles; Diodorus 
halves the circuit, puts the height at 9,600 ft,, and says that 
it was washed by the Indus on its southern side, *It was as* 
tended*, says Arrian, 'by a single path cut by the hand of man* 
yet difficult. On the summit of the rock there was, it is also 
said, plenty of pure water which gushed out from a copious 
spring. There was timber besides* and as much good arable 
land as required for its cultivation the labour of a thousand 
men\ A report was current that this stronghold was once 
assaulted in vain by Hercules who had to abandon the attempt 
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on the occurrence or a ‘violent earthquake and signs from hea- 
ven% and this is said to have made Alexander the more eager 
for the capture of the stronghold. But it should be noted that 
Arrian discredits the story and says f my own conviction is that 
Herakle-H was mentioned to make the story of its capture all the 
more wonderful*. 

At first Alexander was at a loss how to proceed to the at¬ 
tack* when some people from the neighbourhood came to him, 
offered their submission and undertook to guide him to the 
most accessible portion of the rock, From which the assault on 
the main eminence would not be difficult, Alexander accept¬ 
ed their guidance and sent with them Ptolemy with a select 
body of light-armed troops* telling him that on securing the 
position he was to signal lo him and to hold it with a strong 
force. Traversing a rough and difficult route which led most 
probably up the valley to the west of the Danda-Nurdd spur, 
Ptolemy succeeded in occupying the indicated position on the 
height known as Little Una, unobserved by the defending forces 
on the heights of Pir-Sar* He fortified his position with a 
palisade and a trench, and signified his success to Alexander 
by means of a beacon raised on a height from which it would 
be seen by Alexander, Alexander dad see it* and he moved 
forward the next day with his army along the route that Pto* 
lemy had taken; but the defenders soon saw what had happen¬ 
ed and sent their men to the heights of Dand.i-Nurdai to ob¬ 
struct the ascent of Alexander, which they did successfully, and 
then turned round and attacked the position held by Ptolemy 
higher up; after severe fighting in the latter part of the day, 
the Indians failed to carry Ptolemy *s fortifications and retired 
at nightfall. 

During the night, Alexander secured die aid of an Indian 
deserter and sent a letter to Ptolemy asking him not to be con¬ 
tent on the following day with just holding his position but to 
attack the Indians in the rear when they sought to obstruct the 
passage of the main army up the hill. At daybreak he started 
again, and succeeded, after a hard fight in forcing a passage 
and effecting a junction with Ptolcmy + s men. But the assault 
on the main rock (Pir-Sar) could not be undertaken without 
much toil in filling up a ravine that lay between his position 
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and the height held by the defenders. This task was begun 
the next day and Alexander himself supervised the operations 
of cutting stakes and piling up a mound towards the main rock. 
The mound was advanced to a length of 200 yards as a result 
or the first day’s work, but progress became necessarily slower 
in the depths or the ravine + The Indians attempted to ob¬ 
struct the progress of the work and, though by their sallies 
they inflicted some losses on the enemy, their main object was 
foiled by the missiles of the Greeks shot from engines which 
were being advanced along the mound as each section of it 
was completed. The work of piling up the mound went on 
for three days without intermission, and on the fourth a few 
Macedonians succeeded in forcing their way up a small hill 
and occupying its crest on a level with the rock. The work 
on the extension of the mound was continued until it was joined 
three days later to the small hill near the rock that had passed 
into Greek occupation. Seeing the extraordinary skill with 
which these daring operations were carried out and the success 
which attended them, the Indians began to feci that further 
resistance was hopeless and sent a messenger to Alexander 
offering to surrender the rock If he granted them terms of capi¬ 
tulation, While the negotiations were dragging on, the be¬ 
sieged formed plans of dispersing to their several homes under 
cover of night; Alexander saw this, allowed them to begin 
their retreat without any obstruction, and then with a picked 
body of seven hundred troops scaled the rock at the point 
abandoned by the defenders. The surprise was complete; 
many of the Indians were slaughtered, and many Others fell 
over the precipices and were dashed to death; - Alexander thus 
became master of the rock w ! hich had bafiled Herakles him- 
self\ He celebrated his success by offering sacrifice and wor¬ 
ship to the gods and erected altars dedicated to Minerva and 
Victory. He also built a fori and gave command of it to Si* 
sikoilos before setting out to complete the conquest of the 
Assakenoi and rejoin his main forces on the banks of the In¬ 
dus. The siege and capture of Aorno* may be placed round 
about the month of April 326 B* C. 

From Aornos, records Arrian, Alexander went in pur¬ 
suit of the fleeing defenders of Aocnos* who were led by a 
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brother of the Assakenian chief killed in Malaga- The 
fugitives had taken refuge in the mountains with an army and 
some elephants. When Alexander reached Dyrta he found 
the city and its environs descried, and thereupon he detach¬ 
ed certain troops ip reconnoitre the surrounding country and 
secure information about the enemy, particularly his ele¬ 
phants- Dyrta has not been identified* but the fact that a new 
road had to be made, without which the march across the 
country to the Indus would have been impracticable, acemt 
to point to the central parti of Buner as the scene of the ope¬ 
rations From captives Alexander learned that the Indian 
prince had crossed the Indus and taken refuge with Abbi* 
Sares, leaving hts elephants at pasture near the Indus- These 
he succeeded in capturing with a loss of only two animals killed 
in the chase by their railing down a precipice. He also dis¬ 
covered a lot of serviceable limber, which he caused to be 
floated down the Indus to the bridge cons true ted long be¬ 
fore this by the other section of the army. 

When Alexander reached the bridge at Qhind, at the end 
of sixteen marches, he gave his army a rest of thirty days, enter¬ 
taining them with games and contests. Here he was met by an 
embassy from Ambhi of Takshaiila who had recently succeed¬ 
ed to his father's throne, but was awaiting the arrival of Al¬ 
exander to assume sovereignty. The embassy brought pre¬ 
sents consisting of 200 talents of silver, 3,000 fat oxen, 10,000 
sheep or more and 30 elephants; a force of 700 horsemen also 
came to the assistance of Alexander from the same prince and 
brought word that A mb hi surrendered into Alexander** hands 
bis capital Tatahaiila, "the greatest of all the cities between the 
river Indus and Hydaspcs*. Alexander then offered sacri¬ 
fice to the gods on a magnificent scale and found the signs 
favourable for his crossing into India proper, the first European 
to set his foot on Indian toil. 

Taxita 

As the invader approached TakshalUi a strange incident 
occurred. YVTisn he was at a distance of some four miles from 
the city* he was met by a whole army drawn in battle order 
and elephants ranged in a line^ Alexander suspected treachery 
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and instructed his troops to prepare for a battle; but Ambhi 
seeing the mistake made by the Macedonians, left his army 
with a few friends and connived to explain to Alexander* with 
the aid of an interpreter, that he meant not to fight, but to 
honour his foreign ally whose protection he had been solicit¬ 
ing for so long and with so much persistence. He surrendered 
himself, his army and kingdom into the hands of Alexander* 
nnd got them back as his favoured protege. 

Alexander was entertained in 1 akshalila lor three days 
with lavish hospitality, and on the fourth day he and his friends 
received presents of golden crowns and eighty talents of coined 
silver (Curtins), In his turn Alexander showed his gratifica¬ 
tion by sending to Ambhi a thousand talents from his spoils 
of war *along with many banqueting vessels of gold and silver* 
a vast quantity of Persian drapery* and thirty charters 
from his own stalls* caparisoned as when ridden by himself** 
Thus did a fraction of the loot from die store-houses of the old 
Persian kings find its lodgement in the palace of Takshaiila. 
But Alexander's liberality on the occasion displeased some of 
the Macedonian generals, though it secured for him an addi^ 
tional force of five thousand men and the unfailing loyalty of 
a most useful ally. Embassies from Indian princes met Alexan¬ 
der herewith presents and declared their submission to him; 
even Abhisares of the hill country sent his brother. Only 
Forus [Paurava}, hearer of a great name coming down from 
the age of the sent a defiant reply to Alexan tier's mess¬ 

age and said he would meet the invader at the frontier of his 
territory* but In arms. Porus was the ruler of a considerable 
kingdom* and its expansion was doubtless causing some stir 
among the neighbouring king* and tribes* and bringing about 
the political alliances and groupings among them at the time. 

Preparing to leave Takshalila for the encounter with Peru** 
Alexander offered the customary' sacrifices and celebrated a 
gymnastic and equestrian contest. He sent Koinos back to 
the Indus to dismantle the bridge of boats and bring it over 
to the Jhelum river, the ancient (Vitasui* the Hydaspes of the 
Greeks). He posted Philip, the son of Machatns* at the head 
of a garrison, as satrap of Taksha&Ia and its neighbourhood, 
and began his march to the Jbelum with his own army and the 
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Taxilan contingent of 5 % Q0Q men commanded by their king 
in person. The route lay in a south-easterly direction over 
difficult country and was about a hundred miles in length. On 
his march Alexander found a defile on his road occupied by 
Spkaces, a nephew of Porus, with a body of troops; these he 
soon dispersed, and then completed his march without encoun¬ 
tering any further opposition; Spitaees fought later on the 
side of his unde and fell in the battle of the Jheluffi* 

Haiti* the. J/telam 

Alexander fixed his camp in the vicinity of the town of 
jhelum on the right bank of the river; it was the spring of 326 
B. C. Poms had ranged his entire forces on the opposite aide, 
and stationed posts at various points up and down the river to 
watch the enemy* s movements and give the alarm when he 
attempted to cross die river. The Paurava's army drawn from 
the populous villages of his principality was an imposing force* 
Arrian records that in the final encounter with Alexander, he 
employed all his cavalry, 4,000 strong, all his chariots, 300 
m number, 200 of his elephants, and 30,000 efficient infantry . 
We should add to these numbers the 2,000 men and 120 cha¬ 
riots he detached earlier in the day under his son*% charge to 
meet the enemy as he was crossing the river, as also the con¬ 
siderable see lion of the army he left behind in his original camp 
to oppose the crossing of the troops that Alexander left behind 
in his camp on the opposite bank. Alexander's army on the 
other side was made up of many elements: the heavy-armed 
Macedonian infantry carrying the long spear in phalanxes; 
and the highly disciplined cavalry; the Companions 1 of the 
king who were drawn from the aristocracy of Macedon and 
formed the core of the force- The original 2,000 Companions 
were much reduced in numbers and the four hlpparchies into 
which they were now reorganised contained only one Mace¬ 
donian squadron each- There were also mercenary soldiers 
in thousands from the Creek cities and half-civilized hill-men 
from the Balkan lands serving as light troops. 'But mingled 
with the Europeans were men of many nations. Here were 
troops of horsemen, representing the chivalry' of Iran, which 
had followed Alexander from Baaria and beyond, Pashms 
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and men of the Hindu Kush with their highland-bred horses, 
Central Asiatics who could ride and shoot at the same lime; 
and among the camp followers one could find groups repre¬ 
senting the older civilizations of the world, Phoenicians inherit¬ 
ing an immemorial tradition of ship-craft and trade, bronzed 
Egyptians able to confront the Indians with An antiquity 
still longer than their own 1 [Bevan]. The battle or Jhelum 
was indeed a battle of the nations. Alexander's army had 
already become f a school for the fusion of races 1 * Of the num¬ 
bers in Alexander 1 ® force we have no certain knowledge. Tra¬ 
dition counts 120,000 in his camp, and this number included 
camp followers, traders and scientific experts, besides the Asia¬ 
tic wives of the Macedonian soldiers and their children. Tam 
estimates the number of fighting men at some 35,000 and adds 
that the known formations of Alexander render any much 
greater number impossible. All our authorities agree that 
his cavalry decidedly outnumbered that of Porus* 

Alexander soon saw that k was impracticable to cross 
the river In the face of so powerful and vigilant a foe, for the 
very sight of Poms* elephants would have thrown his cavalry 
into confusion. He had therefore to resort to a ruse and to 
steal a passage, as Arrian puts it. He sought at first to divert 
the attention of Poms by dividing his army into several co¬ 
lumns with which he made frequent excursions in different 
directions^ as if searching out a spot for easy passage across 
the river. At the same time he sent out foraging parties into 
the country' and gathered provisions in large quantities, so as 
to lead the enemy to think that he intended to await a more 
favourable time when the melting of the snow on the moun¬ 
tains would stop, the river would be low and the crossing ea¬ 
sier. The numerous feints of Alexander kept Form at first 
perpetually on the move in the nights, and finally he became 
indifferent to the threats of crossing that never materialised. 

4 When Alexander had thus quieted the suspicions of Peru* 
about hh nocturnal attempts 1 , he completed his plans for 
crossing the river at a point some sixteen miles above his camp. 
The spot chosen was completely screened from the view of 
Peru*" camp by a remarkable bend in the river, a thickly wood¬ 
ed island in its middle and a blufF on the opposite bank. And 
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Poms' men had become so used to the noises on Alexander’s 
side of the river that the actual preparations for the crossing 
were carried out with hardly any concealment and without 
the sentries of Poms suspecting anything unusual; a thunder¬ 
storm and a heavy downpour of rain also helped to drown the 
sound of arms and the shouting or orders. 

The actual day chosen for the crossing was advanced by 
the news that Ahhisarra of the hill country was, notwithstand¬ 
ing his recent embassy to Taksha£ilij hastening with hi* army 
to the assistance of the Paurava, and it was important to force 
the encounter before the allies joined their forces. 

Alexander laid his plans with can? and precision. A 
strong division under Craterus and the troops of Tafcsha^iht 
were left behind in the main camp with orders to remain there 
as long as they saw the elephants on the opposite hank t but 
to attempt the passage of die river ‘with all possible speed* 
whenever they should see die elephants withdrawn. Half way 
between the main camp and the island were posted the merce¬ 
nary cavalry and infantry under three commanders, Mdcagcr,, 
At talus and Gorgias, with instructions to cross to the other 
side in detachments as soon as they saw the Indians fairly en* 
gaged in battle. Alexander took the bulk of the army includ¬ 
ing the Companions under his own command and marched 
to the selected spot keeping at a considerable distance from 
the river hank to avoid detection by the enemy. Towards 
daybreak the storm subsided and the rain ceased. The army 
crossed over to the island in boats and skin rafts specially pre¬ 
pared for the cavalry, without being noticed by enemy sentr¬ 
ies, Alexander himself crossed over in a thirty-oared galley 
accompanied by Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt, Perdk- 
eas, the future regent-, Lysimachus, later king of Thrace, and 
Seleueus who was to inherit Alexander^ Asiatic empire; there 
also were die body-guards and one half of th e hypaspists- The 
movements of the troops were concealed by the woody island, 
until, having passed it* they came within a short distance of 
the left bank. Then they w-cre perceived by the Indian sen¬ 
tinels who rode off to convey the news to their camp. Mean¬ 
while Alexander, who was the first to disembark, formed 
9he cavalry into line as they' came up and moved forward at 
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their head; but hr soon discovered that he had not yet reached 
the mainland! but was still cm another island separated from it 
by a channel* usually shallow, but swollen into a formidable 
stream on account of the rain- A ford* barely passable, was 
at length found and the infantry crossed over breast-deep in 
water and the horses swam across with only their heads above 
the stream. On this occasion Alexander is said to have ex¬ 
claimed: *Q Athenians ! Can you believe what danger* 
I undergo to earn your applause ?' Then crossing over, Al¬ 
exander drew up his forces in order of battle. He posted the 
body-guards and cavalry on the right wing, and the horse- 
arc hers in front of them; next to these were placed the infan¬ 
try with the archers and javd in-men at each extremity of the 
phalanx. 

Having made these dispositions, Alexander led hit 5,000 
cavalry forward at a rapid pace; he asked the archers to 
hasten at [he back to give support to the cavalry, while the 
infan try were to follow ac ordinary marching pace in regular 
order. He decided to avail himself of his superior strength in 
cavalry, and was confident of defeating the entire army of 
Porus or keeping it engaged till the infantry came up; if, on 
the other hand, at the news of his marvellous crossing the enemy 
took to flight, he would be able to overtake and destroy the 
fugitives quickly. But the Paurava was no craven. When 
he received intelligence of the crossing, his first thought was 
to come up with the enemy, if possible* before he completed 
the landing; and he immediately sent one of his sons with 2,000 
cavalry and 120 chariots to go and contest the passage. But 
Alexander had made even the final passage hefore he came up. 
Uhcn he saw the prince advancing, Alexander thought that 
Porus was approaching with his whole army and sent the horse- 
archers to reconnoitre. When he discovered the real strength 
of the advancing force he charged with all his cavalry and 
overwhelmed it; 400 Indians fell, Poms' son among them. 
The chariots were no help on ground loosened by the rain and 
fell into the hands of the enemy, horses and all When the 
survivors went and reported to Pomt that Alexander had him¬ 
self crossed the river with the strongest division of his army* 
he was perplexed far a while by the necessity of meeting Ale- 
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xandcr 1 ^ attack and defending the passage of the river against 
Craterns at the same time* He took a quick decision, and 
leaving a part of his elephants to check Craterus, he advanced 
to the decisive conflict with Alexander with the bulk of his 
troops. Beyond the swampy ground near the river* Porus 
found a tract of sandy soil on the Karri plain, suited to the 
movements of his forces, and there be drew up his army for 
the battle. He relied chiefly on his elephants and he placed 
them in the front of his line at intervals of a hundred feet; be¬ 
tween and behind the elephants were ranged the infantry with 
huge bow's capable of shooting long arrows with great force, 
though the looseness of the ground due to rain handicapped 
them badly on this occasion. One half of the cavalry was 
posted on each flank and the chariots in front of them. 

Alexander, when he perceived the Indian troops drawn up 
in battle order* made his cavalry halt, to allow time for the 
infantry to come up and rest a while after their march, while 
he himself rode round the ranks considering the plan of attack 
to be followed. His aim was to make full use of the cavalry 
arm, In which he was superior, and to deprive Poms of the 
advantage he expected from the elephants and from his nume* 
reus infantry. He posted himseir with the main body of ca¬ 
valry on the right, and stationed Koines with two squadrons 
on the left He would begin the battle with an attack on the 
enemy's left wing, which he anticipated would draw out the 
enemy cavalry from the right for its protection, and in this case 
Kamos was to fall on their rear. His own phalanx command* 
ed by Sclcucus and others was not to take part in the action 
until they saw the Indian cavalry and Infantry thrown into 
disorder by his cavalry' charge. The course of the battle an* 
swered Alexander 1 * expectations at every point. The 1*000 
horse^archers were first ordered to deliver the attack and the 
shower of their arrows and the charges of their horses threw 
Porus 1 left wing into some confusion; Alexander then charged 
with the rest of his cavalry; the Indian cavalry or the right 
wing was summoned to the relief of the left and was taken in 
the rear by Koines. Thus the Indian cavalry" had to fight on 
two fronts* and the movements involved threw their ranks into 
confusion, and Alexander pressed hb attack home before they 
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could recover and complete their formation, whereupon they 
* broke from their ranks and lied for shelter to the elephants 
as to a friendly wali\ The elephants were then urged against 
the Macedonian cavalry, but were soon met by the phalanx 
which advanced to take advantage of the confusion ; but the 
shock of the charging elephants was too much even for the 
dose formation of the phalanx and for some time wrought 
havoc among the Greek forces and afforded a chance to the 
Indian cavalry to rally and renew the attack. But another 
charge from Alexander's cavalry once more broke their ranks 
and drove them back upon the elephants. The engagement 
now became crowded into a narrow space, and the elephants 
being pressed from all sides became uncontrollable; many of 
them lost their driven, and maddened by wounds, they turn¬ 
ed their fury against friend and foe quite indiscriminately. 
The Macedonians who retained a wide and open field on the 
whole suffered less from the elephants as they eluded 
their attack by giving way when they charged* and followed 
them and plied them with darts when they retreated* At 
length many of the elephants were killed and the rest spent 
with wounds and toil, ceased to be formidable. Then Al¬ 
exander ordered a general charge or horse and foot and the 
battle ended in a decisive victory for him. By this time the 
Macedonian divisions on The right bank had crossed over* 
and being fresh, were employed In the pursuit of the retreating 
Indians on whom they inflicted great slaughter. 

The losses on the Indian side were indeed terrible; but 
the Grech accounts seem to exaggerate them while they are at 
great pains to conceal the losses on their own side. *The loss 
of the Indians in killed 1 , affirms Arrian, Tell little short of20*00£> 
Infantry and 3*000 cavalry, and all their chariots were broken 
to pieces. Two sons of Poms fell in the battle, and also 
Spitaccs, the chief of the Indians of that district** *. .The ele¬ 
phants, moreover, that escaped destruction in the field were 
all captured. On Alexander's side then: fell about 80 of the 
6,000 Infantry which had taken part In the first at tack* 10 of the 
horse-archers who first began the action! 20 of the Companion 
cavalry, and 200 of the other cavalry 1 . Propaganda k not 
so modern an art as w*e may Imagine! But the most decisive 
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proof of the desperate nature of the struggle with the elephants 
and of the impression it produced on the minds of Alexander** 
generals is found in the course of subsequent events. The gene* 
rals soon developed a stout opposition to further advance into 
India, and Seleucus, who had seen something of the Indian 
elephants in the battle of the Jhelum, when he became king 
was ready to cede whole provinces in order to secure an ad* 
equate number of these noble animals for bis army* 

Forus himself, mounted on a tall elephant, not only direct* 
cd the movements of his forces but fought on to the very end 
of the contest; he then received a wound on his right shoulder, 
the only unprotected part of his body, ajl the rest ol his person 
being rendered shot-proof by a coat of mail remarkable for 
its strength and closeness of fit; he now turned his elephant 
and began to retire. Alexander who had observed and ad* 
mired his valour in the field was anxious to save his life and 
sent Taxdes after him On horseback to summon him to surrcn* 
der; but the sight or this old enemy and traitor roused the in¬ 
dignation of the Paurava, who gave him no hearing and would 
have killed him, had not Taxiles instantly put his horse to the 
gallop and got beyond the reach of Poms', Even this Alexan¬ 
der did not resent; he sent other messengers till at last Me¬ 
rges* an old friend of Porus, persuaded him to hear the message 
of Alexander. The Indian kmg s overpowered by thirst and 
fatigue, dismounted and took a draught of water; when he 
fell revived he allowed himself to be led to Alexander's pre¬ 
sence* When the conqueror heard of his approach he rode 
forward with a few of the Companions to meet him and ad¬ 
mired his handsome person and majestic stature. He saw 
too with wonder that Poms did not seem to be broken or abased 
m spirit, but advanced to meet him as one brave king would 
meet another after contending with him in the defence of his 
kingdom, Alexander, who was the 6ns t to speak, requested 
Porus to say how he wished to be treated* "Treat me* O Al¬ 
exander! as befits a king’ was the answer of Porus* Pleased 
with it, Alexander replied; 'For mine own sake, O Porus i 
thou shall be so treated, hut do thou, in thine own behalf, ask 
for whatever boon thou plcasest* to which Forus said that every¬ 
thing was included in what he had asked. Alexander not 
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only reinstated Forus in Ms kingdom, but added to it terri¬ 
tory of still greater extent. Thus the Paurava took his place 
in the world-empire of Alexander for a time by the side of his 
old enemy, the long of Takshaiill. Possibly Alexander meant 
that they should be a check on each other- 

The actual date of this important battle is not free from 
doubt; the Greek texts are conflicting and modern commen¬ 
tators are also divided; the middle of May 326 B, C-, rather 
than July, seems to have the best support. 

Alexander honoured with splendid obsequies those who 
had fallen in battle, and made die customary offerings to the 
gods in acknowledgement of the victory and held the usual 
games and contests. He founded two cities, Nikaia, the city 
of victory* on the bat lie field, and Bcucephala on the opposite 
bank of the river, whence he had put out to cross the river at 
dawn and where Alexander** stalwart old horse Boucephalus 
had met his end. Ii was his fixed policy to knit the varloui 
provinces of his far-Bung empire hy means of these cities of 
European men. Graterns was left behind with a part of the 
army lo build and fortify the new cities. Later, Alexander 
seems to have struck a coin to commemorate the battle, show* 
ing him on a galloping horse in pursuit of Forus" elephant; 
two specimens of the coin are known so far, 1 

After Jhtltim 

When Alexander took the field again with a select divi¬ 
sion of horse and foot, he invaded the land of the Glausai or 
Gkiuganikai (Glauchukayanas) as they were called, a free 
tribe on the western bank of the Akesmes (Chcnab) living 
in thirty-seven cities of between five and ten thousand inhabi¬ 
tants each and a multitude of villages. These people were 
now placed under the rule of the Paurava against whom they 
had maintained their independence for so long. From here 
Taxilcs, now reconciled to Porus, was sent back to his capital. 
The Raja of Abhbara, who could not join the Paurava before 
the battle of the Jhelum, now sent hh brother with forty ele¬ 
phants and a money present to renew the protestations of his 
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in end ship to Alexander and ofler the surrender of himself 
and his kingdom into his hands; Alexander demanded the pre¬ 
sence of Abhhares in person, adding that iThe failed to come 
Alexander might go himself with his army to look for him. 
Envoys came also from another Pom* across the Chenab, per¬ 
haps a relative, but no friend, of the great Pnurava. Here 
too Phrataphcrnes, the satrap of Parthia, joined Alexander 
with the Thracian troops that had hern left with him. At 
the same time urgent messages reached him from Saiigupta 
at Aornos stating that the Assakcnoi had risen in rebellion 
against their governor JVkanor and slain him; Tyriespcs, the 
Iranian satrap of the neighbouring province on the west, and 
Philip, perhaps ihe same as was satrap 0 r TakshnJila, were 
asked to go and quell the insurrection and restore order. Here 
was a warning that the empire was becoming too unwieldy 
for effective control 

Keeping dose to the hills to avoid wide crossings of the 
streams, Alexander still found the AJcesincs (Chenab) difficult 
to cross; it was July and the rains were in full swing; the strong 
current of the river over a rocky bed, somewhat Jess than two 
miles in width, caused some losses to Alexander in the cross¬ 
ing; it is said that the other Indian name of the river, Chandra- 
bhiga, sounded ominously in Greek ears. 1 And he had 10 
leave Koinos behind to manage the rest of the transport ac¬ 
ross, and to send the Paurava home to recruit fresh troops and 
elephants and rejoin him with these. Alexander now pressed 
on to the next river, Hydraotes (Ravi), ‘not less in breadth 
than the Akesmes, but not so rapid’, leaving garrisons at suit¬ 
able places along his route to secure hi* communications, From 
the banks of that river he despatched Hephaeslion with enough 
troops into the territory of the younger Ponis, who had 
abandoned his country' with a handful of followers when 
he learned of the esteem of Alexander for the other 
Paurava. Hcphaestion was to reduce the territory of the 
fugitive Porus and of all the independent tribes on the banks 
oi the Ravi, and add it to the kingdom of the great 
Paurava; he was also to build the walls ofa city on the Chenab 
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where Alexander was to settle some of his war-worn veterans 
on the return. 

Alexander crossed the Rfivi and entered the Lind nf the 
Kaihaiiins (Ka|bas), who were among the best fighters in the 
Punjab and had gathered their aJlies for the defence of their 
fortified capital, Sangala (not yet identified). These warlike 
Kshatriya tribes had proved Lhcir mettle a short time before 
against Poms and Abhisara when they marched against them; 
would they prevail against the new-comer from farther west ? 
Within two days of his crossing the Ravi, Alexander had re¬ 
ceived the submission of Pimprama (unidentified), ihc city 
of the Adraistai (Adhjvhfas or* according tojayaswal, Arishtas). 
But the Kathalans of Sangala camped under shelter of a low 
hill outside the city and offered a determined resistance from 
behind a triple barricade of wagons. Finding his cavalry 
of no avail against the enemy, Alexander led the infantry on 
foot and after much hard lighting, compelled the Indians 
to seek refuge behind the city walls. Alexander now closely 
invested the city, and Poms joined him with a force of 5,000 
Indians and several elephants; the besieged made a plan of 
escape by night across a shallow lake on one side of the city* 
but it was betrayed to Alexander, who fell upon the fugitives 
and forced diem back into the dty T after inflicting losses on them. 
Military engines then began to batter the walls, but before a 
breach was effected, the Macedonians carried the walls by es¬ 
calade. The city was taken, many of the Kath Jans were killed, 
and more taken prisoner. The desperate nature of the fight¬ 
ing is dear; the Greek accounts admit an unusually' large 
number of slain and wounded in Alexander*! army; and Al¬ 
exander razed the city to the ground- The inhabitants of 
two neighbouring cities, the allies of the Kathalans, escaped 
a similar fate by abandoning their cities in good time. 

On the Bras 

Alexander asked Forms io garrison the country and him- 
self pushed on to the Hyphasis (Reas), byond which, it was 
reported, lay an exceedingly fertile country inhabited by brave 
agriculturists enjoying an excellent system of government 
under an aristocracy which exercised its power with justice and 
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moderation; besides, the land was well stocked with elephants 
of superior size and courage* While he was encamped on the 
Beas, Alexander was told by a chicJLtin named Bhagala 
(Panin i knew the name) about the extent and power of the 
Nanda empire, and Poms confirmed his statements* Such 
information whetted Alexander's eagerness to advance fur¬ 
ther; but his troops, especially the Macedonians, had begun 
to lose heart at the thought of the distance they had travelled 
from their homes and the hardships and dangers they had been 
called upon to face after their entry into India. And at the 
Bcas the army mutinied and refused to march furdter* Al¬ 
exander convoked an assembly of the officers and sought to 
rouse their enthusiasm by recounting the glory of their past 
achievements, by demonstrating how very near they h d 
come to dominion over the whole world, what rich rewards 
awaited them at the completion of their task, and what dangers 
might imperil their young empire if they left some nations 
nneonquered; he cajoled and flattered diem*—all in vain. After 
a long and painful silence, Koinos summoned up courage 
to speak for the whole army* 4 You see yourself*, he said, ‘how 
rciany Macedonians and Greeks started with you, and how 
few of us are left. From our ranks you sent away home from 
Baktra the Thessalians as soon as you saw they had no stomach 
for further toils* and in this you acted wisely. Of the other 
Greeks* some have been settled in the cities founded by you, # 
where all of them are not willing residents; others still share 
our toils and dangers. They and the Macedonian army have 
lost some of their numbers in the fields of bailie ; others have 
been disabled by wounds; others have been left l>ehind in diffe¬ 
rent parts of Asia, but the majority have perished by disease. 

A few only out of many survive* and these few possessed no 
longer of the same bodily strength as before, while their spirits 
arc still more depressed. All those, whose parents are still 
living, have a yearning lo see them—a yearning to sec their 
wives and children—a yearning to see were it but their 
native land itself, a desire pardonable in men who would re* 
turn home in great splendour derived from your munificence 
and raised from humble to high rank, and from indigence 
to wealth. Seek not* therefore, to lead them against their 
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in cl in a lions, for you will not find them the same men in the face 
of dangers, if they enter without heart into their contests with 
the enemy. 1 He exhorted Alexander to return home first* and 
then form a fresh expedition if he wished it. He also uttered 
an ominous warning against the visitations of ihe deity which 
no man can Foresee and guard against. The army applauded 
the speech, Alexander resented it, and in his wrath announced 
that he was going forward himself with those who w r ould follow 
him willingly while ihe rest might go home and tell their friends 
that they had left their king in the midst of his enemies* He 
withdrew into his tent and shut himself in for three days- The 
mood of the soldiers did not change, and Alexander recognised 
that after Jheluin and Sangala his army had no desire to meet 
another Aratfa, people across the Beas, who had more and 
better elephants than Poms. It was a severe blow to Alexan¬ 
der, who saved his face by offering a sacrifice preliminary to 
crossing the river and finding the omens unfavourable to the 
enterprise. He then proclaimed his decision to return, and 
the army received it with tears of joy and grateful shouts. 

7"A* Rttum 

Alexander built twelve colossal altars to the gods who 
had led him thus Far as a conqueror, and then, after a solemn 
sacrifice and games * he began to retrace his steps to the Ravi 
and the Chenab- Plutarch records* it is not clear on what 
authority, that even in his day the kings of Magadha continued 
to hold these altars In veneration. All traces of them have 
disappeared long since. 

The country west of the Beas was committed to the charge 
of Poms—"Seven nations in all, containing more than 2,000 
cities** While he was making preparations on the Chcnab 
for his voyage to the sea, he received another embassy from 
Abhisares accompanied by Arsakcs, ruler of the neighbour¬ 
ing country of Uraia; Abhisares himself was ill and could 
not come, as the ambassadors Alexander had sent to him 
attested. Abhisares was now made satrap of his own domi¬ 
nions and Arsakes placed under him* Here too Alexander 
received welcome reinforcements, comprising 5,000 Thracian 
cavalry, 7,000 infantry sent by Harpalus, the king's cousin 
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and satrap of Babylon, and 25*000 suits oj armour inlaid with 
silver and gold which were at once distributed to the troops 
who badly needed them. After another sacrifice he recrossed 
the Chenah and reached the Jhelum where he repaired the 
damage caused by the rains to his two new cities and attended 
to other affairs of the country. 

Somewhere near the land of the Kathaiam lay the country 
of Saubhuti* the kin g who issued the well-known scries of silver 
drachms bearing his name in Greek as Sophytes; the name 
of his country Subhuta is mentioned by Fanini. Its enact 
location is uncertain; Arrian puts it on the Hydaspcs* while 
others place it farther East. Cur Lius records a dramatic in¬ 
terview between the tall and handsome Saubhuti and Alexan¬ 
der in which Saubhuti offered his submission to the conqueror, 
whom he entertained with splendour afterwards. The fa¬ 
mous hunting dogs of his country were exhibited to the foreign 
ners who were greatly impressed by them- 

On the jhelum Alexander completed his fleet by impress¬ 
ing all available country craft and constructing a large number 
of galleys* with the excellent timber that was ready, and the 
necessary transports for horses. In the end there were BOO 
ships in all. As these preparations were being made, Koinoa 
fell ill and died, a loss both to Alexander and the army- 
Alexander took with him on the ships all the hypaspists, the ar¬ 
chers* the Agrianians and the corps of the horse-guards. The 
rest marched in three divisions, Graterns on the right bank* 
Hephaesticm with the elephants on the left* and Philip* 
satrap of the territory west of the Jhelum, following at an inter¬ 
val of three days; the Nysian cavalry were now sent back to 
Nysa. The naval squadron was commanded by Nearchus* 
Alexander's own ship being piloted by Onesieritui, Hie 
start was made early in November 326 with due solemnity and 
in proper order as Alexander poured libations out of a golden 
bowl to the Hydaspes, the Akesines and the Indus, and to 
Heracles and Ammon. The vast procession moved towards 
the sea as the wooded banks of the river echoed the shouts of 
the towers and the beats of the oars. The people who had 
thronged the banks to see the strange spectacle followed the 
fleet to a considerable distance, fur they had never before seen 
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horses on boani ship; and the extraordinary mixture df races 
and garbs among the jerews must have furnished a picturesque 
sight. 

On the third day Alexander halted at a place where Cra- 
terus and Hephaestion had pitched their camps each on his 
side of the river. All or them waited there for two days till 
Philip joined them and then he was sent off to the Akesmes 
in advance h the other generals being instructed to follow him. 
The Mallei (Milavas) and the Qxydrakoi (Kshudrakas) were 
getting ready to give a hostile reception to the invader, and 
Alexander wanted to press on quickly and attack them before 
they completed their dispositions. On the fifth day after 
starting again from that place, Alexander came to the con¬ 
fluence of the Hydaspes and the Akesincs, The courses of 
f rivers in the Punjab and Sindh have changed so completely 
that it is altogether impossible to follow the descriptions of the 
ancient historians with the aid of modern maps. The con¬ 
fluence of the two rivers which most probably occurred much 
earlier in their course in Alexander's time than at present, was 
a thundering rapid on a narrow bed full of dangerous eddies 
and whirlpools; the very noise of the waters unnerved the sai¬ 
lors and the best exhortations of the pilots were of no avail; 
many ships were damaged* and# two of them sank with the 
greater part of their crew- But soon the river began to widen 
out and the fleet was moored in safety in a roadstead on the 
right bank, away from the current. The damaged crafts were 
repaired and ftearchus was ordered to sail downward till he 
reached the confines of the land of the Malloi where all the 
troops were to gather together and await orders. 

Republican Tribr j 

Alexander himself landed with a body or picked troops 
and made an inroad against the Siboi (Sib is} and the Agakssoi 
(Agraircnk) to prevent thetr joining the powerful confederacy 
of the MalJoi Icwcr down the river. The Sibis, a wild people 
clad in skins and armed with clubs* who claimed descent 
from the soldiers of Hercules, made their submission when 
Alexander encamped near their capital. Their neighbours, the 
Agalassoh were not so amenable; they had mustered an army 
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of 4 0*000 foot and 3*000 horse and offered battle. They fought 
hard in the field and in the street* of their city, and many 
Macedonian soldiers fell; this roused the fury of Alexander, 
who set fire to the city and massacred large numbers of the 
inhabitant*, condemning many oilers to slavery; a bare 3,000 
sued for mercy and were spared- 1 Alexander then rejoined 
the fleet* 

From his camp below the confluence of the jhelura and 
the Chenab* Alexander planned a great drive against the 
tribal confederations of the Malax?*, and their allies, the 
K.shudrakas who lived farther tot he East along the Bcas- 
While he himself with his favourite troops would deliver the 
main attack* Hephacstion, who had gone in advance, and 
Ptolemy, who was to follow' behind, would prevent the enemy's 
attempts to escape in either direction. Nearchus was to take 
the fleet to the next confluence of the Chenab with the Ravi, 
where all Forces were to assemble again at the end of the cam¬ 
paign. 

Alexander struck across fifty miles of waterless desert and 
completely surprised the first city of the Malavas he came 
against; the men, who were abroad in the fields unarmed, 
offered no resistance and were simply butchered; the rest were 
shut up in the city* guarded by a cordon of cavalry round the 
walk till die infantry came tip. Then Pcrdiccas was sent for¬ 
ward to the next city, which he was to invest without altempting 
to storm the place till Alexander came up. The first city was 
now carried by assault the citadel in tbe centre of it holding 
out somewhat longer; practically all the garrison were killed- 
Meanwhile Perdieeas reached the city against which he had 
been sent, and found it deserted ; he rode in hot pursuit of the 
fugitives and overtook and killed some, hut the bulk of them 
managed to escape him to the marshes of the river and beyond. 

Soon Alexander came up and joined the pursuit; many 
of the Malavas were overtaken and slain while crossing the 
Ravi, but others made good their escape to a position of gir&t 
natural strength which was also strongly fortified; here they 
were attacked by Peithon, who carried the fortress by assault 
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and made slaves of all who had Bed in it for refuge. The next 
place to be attacked was a city of the Brahmins to which the 
Malavas had flocked; here ihe resistance was desperate and 
most of the five thousand defenders sold their lives dear, only 
a few being taken prisoners. After a day's rest for the army, 
Alexander resumed the pursuit and, when he found the cities 
empty, he had the jungles scoured for fugitives, and his sol* 
diers had instructions to kill everyone that was caught, unless 
he surrendered voluntarily. He himself marched against the 
chief city of the Malavas; learning that they had rccrosscd the 
Ravi and were ready to obstruct his passage, Alexander has¬ 
tened to where they had dawn up in battle array, some 50,000 
in numbers according to Arrian, on the right bank of the Ravi; 
he plunged, into the stream with his hone* and die M:1 lavas, 
not aware of the weakness of the force which Alexander took 
with him, withdrew from the bank without opposing the pas¬ 
sage; when they saw' the true position they returned to the 
fight. But Alexander kept them engaged with light charges 
till his infantry came up. The Malavas now withdrew into 
the nearest stronghold, being hotly pursued by the enemy. In 
the assaults that followed the next day, the main walls of the 
city were yielded with little resistance; the citadel held out, 
and in the assault on it Alexander exposed himself in a w ! ay 
that nearly cost him his life; scaling ladders were few, and 
Alexander got up one of them, being the first to appear on the 
wall, a conspicuous target because of his shining arms; to es¬ 
cape the danger, he jumped within the citadel and only a few 
of his companions could join him there at once; they maintain¬ 
ed an unequal contest for some time, but the arrows of the 
Malavas killed some of them, and Alexander himself was deeply 
wounded in the chest, and fainted with loss of blood when the 
arrowhead was pulled out by Pcrdiccas, Possibly Alexander 
adopted the desperate expedient to keep up the morale of his 
troops in this difficult war. The danger to their king madden¬ 
ed the Greek troops and when they managed to gain the citadel 
by scrambling up the earthen walls and breaking In the gates, 
they did not spare man, woman or child. 

When Alexander was still here, recovering from the 
wound, the rumour spread to the main camp that he had 
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died of it. Even when he had himself conveyed lo their 
midsi in a Tew days, they still doubted if he was really 
alive; to carry conviction to his soldiers* he rode a 
horse when he should have been conveyed in a Jitter nnd 
walked some distance to his tent, and there was uni versa I joy 
and relief in the camp. Curtins gives a long account (1X6) 
of the generals* friendly impeachment of Alexander's rashness, 
and his defence; *1 measure myself not by the span of age, but 
by that of glory 1 . 

What was left of the Malava people after the decimation 
of the war sent in their submission now, and the Kshudrakas, 
who had been holding aloof so long as the swiftness of Alexan¬ 
der^ movements left them no chance of going to aid die Mala* 
vas, also sent their representatives with full authority to con¬ 
clude a treaty with the invader, rhese ambassadors, a hundr¬ 
ed in number* says Gurtius, all rode in chariots and were men 
of uncommon stature and of a very dignified bearing. 1 heir 
robes were of linen and embroidered with inwrought gold and 
purple* Alexander accepted their excuses and entertained 
them on a sumptuous scale before he sent them back; they 
returned m a few days "with presents for Alexander which con¬ 
sisted of 300 horsemen, 1,030 chariois, each drawn by four 
horses, 1,000 Indian bucklers, a great quantity of linen doth* 
l(K) talents of steel, some tame lions and tigers of extraordi¬ 
nary size* the skins also of very large lizards, and a quantity of 
tortoise shells’* Alexander* demanded! according to Arrian, 
a thousand of their best men as hostages, and when they came, 
he did not like to keep them but sent them back. The two 
nations which had thus formally submitted were attached to 
the satrapy of Philip, But the campaign against the Mila* 
vas was no unalloyed success* As a record of were slaughter 
it standi out unique even in the blood-stained annals of Al¬ 
exander's Indian campaigns. The deep wound in his chest, 
the result or a desperate expedient, left Mm weakened and 
indirectly hastened his end. The stout opposition encounter¬ 
ed among the Brahmins of the Punjab and the cities of the 
Malavas was indeed the beginning of the reaction that wai 
soon to wipe out all traces of Alexander from India and to 
establish the empire of the Mauryaa. 
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Voyagt along the lower Indus 

The progress ofihe flotilla down theChcnab and the Indus 
cannot be traced; nor can the confluences of the rivers men* 
tioitcd by the Grech writers be identified. Arrian mentions the 
junctions or the Ravi with the Chenab, and of the combined 
stream with the Indus, More ships were built, and more 
tribes submitted along the course, the Abastanoi, (Ambash- 
Ihasj, Xalhaoi (Kshatriyasj and Ossadioi (Vasaris). The 
confluence of the Indus and the Chcnab was fixed as the sou¬ 
thern boundary of the satrapy of Philip; a city was founded 
there and d eityards constructed. Complaints reached about 
this lime against Tyriespes, the satrap of Paropamisadai, and 

he was replaced by Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, Alexander* 
Favourite wife. 

The country below the last confluence differed from tJie 
Punjab in its political and social condition!) which have been 
noted with surprise by the Creek writers. There were no free 
tribes here, but principalities ruled by kings whose Brahmin 
counsellors had great influence with them and the people, 

_ c * artt ^ CT ® J " st sailed down tile river to the ‘royal scat’ of the 
Sogdw, where he founded another city with dockyards for die 
utune trade of the city, H c appointed Peilhon, the son of 
Agenor, satrap of the lower Indus valley and the sea-board. 

The greatest king of this region was known to the Greeks 
by the name Musicanus [Muchnkarrta ?). He did not offer 
his submission or even send presents, but when surprised by 
the sudden arrival of Alexander in his country, he adopted the 
course O prudence, tendered his submission and was confirmed 
m h« temtopf though a garrison was installed in (he citadel 
of h.s capital fAlorfj. which Cnterus was to fortify adequately. 

exander then took a number of cities with much bootv, alt 
from a chieftain named Oxycanus who was made prisoner, 
Sam bus had abandoned his capital Si ndiman a when he heard 
that Alexander had made friends with his arch-cnemv Musi* 

«nus; his relatives explained the situation to Alexander and 
offered presents, which were accepted. But the most irrecon¬ 
cilable enemies of the foreigners in this region were the Brah* 
mins (Brahmanako nama Janapadal,- Patahjali) and one of 
their ctues was carried by storm and all its inhabitant* put to 
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death- Meanwhile Mmicanufi, acting probably on the advice 
of hh ministers, threw off his allegiance; Pcithon who was 
sent against him suppressed the revolt with a strong hand. He 
destroyed some cities and placed garrisons in others; he took 
Musi can us captive and produced him before Alexander* who 
ordered that he should be executed along with his instigators. 

Then came the ruler of Patala and die delta country and 
offered his submission. He w r as sent back to his capital wish 
orders to prepare for the reception of the expedition. Dio¬ 
dorus states that in this region there were two hereditary kings 
and a council of elders; if dial was so, one of them set out to 
meet Alexander and gain lime* while the other was preparing 
for a flight; for Alexander found Fatal a totally deserted when 
he came to die city. From here, Cratcrus was sent away with 
a large section of the army with all the elephants by the route 
Leading through the Muk pass, Arachosia (Kandahar] and 
Drangiana (Seistan), With the rest of the army Alexander 
continued his course downstream and reached Fa tala in the 
middle of July 325 Q; when he found the city deserted* he 
sent his emissaries to overtake the fugitives and persuade them 
to return in safety to their lands and cultivate them as Tor* 
merly, and so most of the people did return to their homes. 

At Fa tala the Indus divided into two large rivers. Al¬ 
exander foresaw a big future for die city and Hephaestion was 
directed to build a citadel and a harbour there. Alexander 
set out with some ships to explore the western arm ol the river; 
the task was rendered difficult by lack of knowledgeable pilots* 
the whole country having been deserted by its inhabitants* and 
by the damages to his fleet due to a storm and the borr, the 
tidal wave that rushes with great violence up the mouths of some 
Indian rivers. Some native pilots were at last discovered and 
the vessels were steered to the open sea. Alexander offered 
sacrifices ind^va islands in the river to some gods as prescribed 
by the Egyptian orade of Ammon, and in the open sea he sacn* 
ficcd bulls to the &z a god Poseidon a nd after pouring a liba¬ 
tion he Hung the golden goblet into the sea d praying for the 
safety of Ncarchus and hh fleet in the ensuing voyage, W hen 
he returned to Paiahi, he found that Fcithon* who had been 
left behind to settle colonists in the newly fortified cities and 
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suppress the last embers of rebellion, bad arrived after com* 
pitting the task. 

Exploration and rtttirn fb Babylon 

Alexander now explored the eastern branch of the river* 
found that it gave easier access to the sea p and came by a 
large sized Iake p on the shore of which he caused a harbour 
to be built, as a starting point for Nearchus; he ordered wells 
to be dug along the coast and provisions to be collected. The 
exact location of this lake is not easy to decide* it may have 
been the R&nn of Cutch or the Samarah lake to the west of 
Umarkot. Alexander returned to Fa tala and completed his 
pbns for leaving India. The Cretan NearchuSj who had suc¬ 
cessful Jy navigated the rivers during a long voyage of little less 
titan a year* was to bring the fleet from the mouth of the Indus 
along the coast into the Persian Gulf andr ejnin him at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, while he himself would march with 
Use army by land across Gcdrosia keeping as dose to the fleet 
as practicable; he is said to have chosen this difficult route 
because no one hadt raversed it except thel egendary Semir* 
amis and Cyrus, who escaped with just a few followers and 
he wanted tos urpasst hem. 

Nearchus was timed to start with the N. E+ monsoon (late 
October); but the local tribes became threatening after Al¬ 
exander s departure and he sailed down the eastern arm of the 
Indus late in September and had to cut his way across a sand 
bar at the western mouth; contrary winds detained him fot 
twenty-four days at * Alexander's harbour* * somewhere near 
Karachi* When the monsoon arrived he sailed again* moving 
continuously along an unknown hostile coast where he had 
to land often lor water and provisions. After traversing about 
a hundred m les h he came to a good harbour at the mouth of 
the Hab river; beyond It he coasted along the country of the 
Qreitai, and at a place called Kokala he came by a store of 
provisions deposited for the fleet by Alexander* and established 
contact with Lconnatus, who was fresh from an important 
victory against the Oreitat. There was an exchange of men 
between them* and the fleet was repaired and victualled be* 
fore Neardiits sailed again. 
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Alexander started In September for his famous march 
through Southern Gedrosia (Mekran). His plan wm to support 
tile fleet, which needed support, by digging wells and forming 
depots of provisions at convenient points. When he reached 
the Arabics (Hab) he found the country deserted, as the Arabi- 
tai tribesmen had fled in terror. Crossing the river, he 
entered Las Bela, die land of the Oreitai, who offered a slight 
and ineffectual opposition to hb progress. One of their vill¬ 
ages, Rambakia, pleased Alexander by its situation and He- 
phaestioTi was instructed to colonise it with Arachosians 
(Curtius). When he passed on to the country of the Gcdrosi, 
he appointed Apollophanes satrap over the Oreitai and left 
Lenonnatus to reduce the country and help in tbes cheme of 
colonisation. Leonnatus fought a pitched battle with the 
tribesmen, inflicting great losses on them .A nd the satrap dtttg* 
□ate, Apollophancs, was among those who fell on his side. 
Alexander with the test of I he army crossed intopedrosia, and 
kept as close to the coast as possible lobe able to serve his fleet. 
The route lay across a burning arid desert, and the obstacle of 
the mountain range ending m Cape Malan seems tp have 
forced him into a more appalling region inland, up the valley 
or the Hingol- *Thc blazing heat and the want of water", 
says Arrian, ^destroyed a great part of the army, and especially 
the beasts of burden, which perished from the great depth of 
the sand, and the heal which scorched like fire, while a great 
many died of ihifsf. The guides lost the way, and marching 
was possible only by night on account of the day s beat . they 
ate the baggage-animals and burnt the carts for firewood . 
At last they worked their way to the coast near the harbour of 
Fasnij where they found good drinking water. They reached 
Pura, the capital of the Gcdrosians, sixty days after they had 
left the country of Oreitai, and then the army had some rest* 
Alexander was advancing into Kaimania, when tidings 
reached him that Philip T the satrap of the Indian country, 
had been murdered by his rebellious mercenaries; he heard 
also that the Macedonian body-guards of Philip had put his 
murderers to death. He could then do no more than send a 
message to T&xiles and Rudemus, a Thracian commander, 
asking them to assume charge of the province up ill he could 
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send a satrap to govern It. About this time Craterus joined 
him with his division of the army and the elephants. Heme 
aiso Alexander's anxiety about the licet was allayed by Ncar- 
chus coming over to meet him and tell him of his strange en¬ 
counters with whales and savages and of the safety of all the 
fleet except four vessels lost in the voyage. At the reunion 
afl the past hardships were forgotten and some days were given 
to a round of feasting and sports. Then the army and the 
fiect proceeded to Susa, which they reached in the spring of 
324 B. C + The death of Alexander in Babylon in the following 
year put an end to his project of world empire. 

RtitilU 

The consequences of Alexanders invasion of India have 
been exaggerated out of all proportion by some writers and 
altogether denied by others That Alexander meant to rule 
his Indian conquests as integral parts of his empire is clear from 
hb division of the country into satrapies on the Persian model 
and from the great care he bestowed on the settlement of colo¬ 
nies of his followers at strategic points and on the location of 
dockyards and harbours along the Indus to foster the growing 
trade of the future* Arrian's account* as we have seen* enables 
us to distinguish live separate divisions of the conquered country; 
first there was the Paropamlsadae with an Alexandria, under 
the Caucasus for its capital* ruled at first by Tyricspcs and 
later by Oxyarto; the second was under Philip* the son of 
Machatus, at first satrap of Tatshaiila* in charge not only 
of the principality of Ambhi hut also of what had been the sat¬ 
rapy yf N tea nor in the lower Kabul valley; to his charge was 
also given all the territory up to the Jhelum on the east and 
the confluence of the Indus and the Chenab in the south; the 
third province was the extended dominion of the Paurava 
where he was both king and satrap; the fourth was the satrapy 
of Pcithdip the son of Agenor* which covered the Indus valley 
below the confluence and extended to the Hab on the west; 
lastly* there was the territory oTAbhkara In Kashmir in a some¬ 
what less intimate relation to the empire. We can hardly 
doubt that* ii Alexander had lived to a normal age, the connec¬ 
tion of the satrapies with the rest of the empire would have been 
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maintained and developed- As h is, we do not know if A Ic¬ 
elander wen appointed a permanent successor to Philip 
as he intended- Hts generals recognised P soon after his death, 
that they were not equal to the task of maintaining their hold 
on all the territories that Alexander had brought under his 
sway; perhaps even Alexander fedl the need for readjustments 
in the face of growing troubles in India after his return. In 
withdrawing from the Indian provinces and transferring 
Peithon to the west of the Indus m the second partition of the 
empire (321 B. C.) his successors evidently carried out what 
they knew to have been his own wish in the matter. The 
garrisons of European soldiers and the colonists in the different 
cities found thdr surroundings becoming more and more un¬ 
congenial and they rapidly faded From most of the stations. 
Only Eudemus at the head of the Thracian band of soldiers 
continued for some time as leader of the Hellenes in India; 
but even he quitted the scene by 317 B. C., taking with him 
the war elephants of Poms whom he had slain treacherously. 
Taxiies also disappeared From view soon after, we do not know 
how. And some years afterwards Sckticu* surrendered hts 
distant province* to the Indian emperor in exchange for war- 
elephants. 

But the invasion itself* though it lasted less than two 
yean, was too great an occurrence to leave things just as they 
were. It showed dearly that an emotional Jove or indepen* 
deuce was no match to the disciplined strength or a determined 
conqueror, though we should not fail to note that in this ins¬ 
tance the states of North-Western India Had to contend against 
one of the greatest general* of the world. It left the warrior 
tribes of the Indus river system weakened and broken* and 
thus paved the way for the easy extension of Maurym rule. 

‘ Tt~demonstrated the need for a wiser political policy on the 
part of Uie Indian rulers-"! Who can doubt that the lessons 
of the invasion and the example of Alexander go far to account 
for the career of Chandragupta and the establishment of his 
empire ? At any rate the role of Taxiles does not recur in 
Indian history for the next fifteen centuries. Lastly, though 
India was not Helknbced at any time in the sense in which 
Western Asia was, there was much active contact between 
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India and the Hellenistic kingdoms, and in the realms of art, 
currency and astronomy India became a debtor; the line silver 
coins of Sophytes with their Greek legends and their Attic 
weight standard are among the earliest witnesses to this de¬ 
velopment, On the European side, the expedition of Alexander 
brought a vast increase in the knowledge of India, which was 
for the most part carefully recorded by contemporaries* and 
availed of by Inter writers now accessible to us. 'Not a few of 
Alexander's officers and companions were men of high attain¬ 
ments in literature and science, and some of their number 
composed memoirs of his wars* in the course of which they 
recorded their impressions of India and the races by which 
they found it inhabited" (M’Crindle)* Some wild tales indeed 
gained currency; but when all subtraction is made, the extent 
of new knowledge acquired was considerable. But even here 
exaggeration is easy; it has been said that the age of Alexander 
must take rank with that of Columbus m a time when a new' 
world was discovered to Europe* But Alexander did not dis¬ 
cover an unknown world; Greece and India had known each 
other for many generations, and trade contacts and other rela¬ 
tions had Jong been established through the medium of the 
Persian empire. And Crateru* i n his journey from the Indus 
valley to Karmania evidently followed an already established 
route, though the navigation of the Indus, and the rounding 
of the coast or the Makran and the Persian Gulf by Nearchus, 
were a distinct gain to geography and trade, and the march 
of Alexander across Gcdrosia a marvellous achievement of 
daring and leadership. The actual gain in the knowledge 
about India was much greater under Alexander’s successors 
than in his own day ; but he founded the empire which, even 
when it broke up, long retained in its parts, the impetus hts 
genius had given it. 
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CHAPTER III 

INDIA IN EARLY GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 

I. Introductory 

India and Greece met in the Persian empire some two 
centuries before the time of Alexander. Even earlier* Indian 
ideas seem to have travelled far into the West and influenced 
Pythagoras and his followers; true, we cannot now say by what 
channel this contact was made* but the similarities between 
Pythagorean thought and that of the UpanishiiJs, and between 
the organisation and ceremonial of the Pythagorean fraternity 
and the ancient ascetic orders of India are too close to be treated 
as chance coincidences or the results of parallel developments. 
Aristoxenus (e* 330 B. G-), a Greek writer on harmonics and a 
pupil of Socrates* Is known to have mentioned the visit of an 
Indian philosopher to Alberts and the meeting between him and 
Socrates at which the scope of pEdlosophy was discussed; and 
the celebrated simile of the rope and the snake* which is found 
in Sextus Empiricus and nowhere else in Greek or Latin litera¬ 
ture* has been traced to Pyrrho* the founder of the Sceptic sys¬ 
tem, who accompanied Alexander to India, 1 

The accounts of ajiy country and its people by foreign obser¬ 
vers are of great interest to the historian of the country; for they 
enable him to know what impression the country made upon 
the minds of such observers and to estimate with greater con¬ 
fidence the part played by it in the general history of the world. 
And where* as in the case of a ncient In dia* the native sources 
of history fail him pardy or altogether at some points, the writ^ 
ings of foreigners gain great value in his eyes. Yet it is easy 
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to exaggerate the value of the Greek writings on India. The 
Greek writers did evince a commendable interest in observing 
and recording fsets; but they were also credulous purveyors 
of all the fable and gossip that came their way. The few who 
wrote before the invasion of Alexander did so mostly from hear* 
say and had little direct knowledge of India. The scientists 
and men of action who accompanied Alexander must have 
found most of their time taken up with planning, marching 
and fighting in a hostile and unknown country, and the 
wonder is that they succeeded in doing what they did to make 
India known to their countrymen; and the lands they traversed 
were but the fringe or Hind us than far from ihc genuine cen¬ 
tres of Hindu culture in the heart of the country'. The am¬ 
bassadors. of the Hellenistic kings who came after Alexander, 
in particular Megasthcncs, had belter opportunities of study¬ 
ing the country and its people as their missions took them into 
their midst. But being ignorant of the language of the people, 
they must have depended on interpreters of sorts and expe¬ 
rienced considerable difficulty in comprehending correcdy 
what they saw and heard. The Chinese pilgrims of a later age 
who had command of the Sanskrit idiom were much better 
placed in this respect; but their interests were not so wide, 
Lastly, with very few exceptions, Herodotus being the most 
notable of them, ail the original writings have perished, and 
we now depend on excerpts preserved by lalcr writers and 
compilers, who, in turn, had access only at second hand to the 
matter they quoted. We lack the means of forming an inde¬ 
pendent integral judgment of most of our ultimate authori¬ 
ties. Nevertheless it is useful to study these excerpts with care, 
for much can be learnt thus of the geography, physical and 
human, of India as it was understood by contemporary Greek 
writers, of its fauna and Dora, of its society, religious condition, 
and economic activity. 


2. Seyliix 

The first Greek to write a book on India was the sea-cap¬ 
tain Scyfax of Caryanda whom Darius sent out e. 500 B.C. on 
a voyage of exploration to find out where the Indus emptied 
itself into the sea. He is said to have started from the city of 
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Kaspatyrus in the Paktyikan district* sailed down the stream 
to the sea, and after a voyage qf thirty months, reached the 
pbce whence the Egyptian lung Necho sent the Phoenicians 
to sail round Libya* <After this voyage was completed', says 
Herodotus, 'Darius conquered the Indians, and made me of the 
sea in those parts", Scylax's voyage might have taken him 
through the lower Kabul valley* parts of Kashmir and the 
bulk of the Indus country- We know little of Scylax’s book; 
we do not hear of it as being a guide to Alexander in his voyage. 
It is certain however that Seykx started some of the fables 
about Indian peoples which coloured Greek traditional beliefs 
about India for many centuries ; there is a reference In Philos- 
tratus' Life of Apollonius of Tyana, to H mcn that are shadow- 
footed or have long heads" and 'the other poetical fancies which 
the treatise of Scylax recounts' about peoples who 'didn't live 
anywhere on die earth, and least of all in India,' Aristotle 
cites Scylax's statement that in India kings had a marked 
superiority over those they governed , 1 

The antiquarian and geographer, Hecatqeyj of Miletus 
(B* C, 549-486) might have used Scylax; he opens one of his 
works. Inquiries^ with the admirable statement: 'What I write 
here is what I consider true; for the laics of the Greeks appear 
to me to be many and ridiculous,* From his other work, the 
Geography, some Indian names have survived: they arc those 
of the river Indus; of two cities, Kaspapyros, a city of Gandhata, 
Multan according to another view, probably the same as Hero- 
dolus* Kasputyms, and Argante, a city in the valley of the 
Indtu; and of some peoples, vk., the Oplai, the Kabtiai, the 
Sciapodes (the shadow-footed people of Sty lax) and perhaps 
also the Pygmies, Beyond the Indus was a sandy waste* a 
statement in which Hecataeus is followed by Herodotus, their 
knowledge of India being mostly limited to the Persian part 
of ft. 


*- The chief reference to- Seytex U FfrrttdottU. IV 44, Sec Philo*- 

»ralm, Tbr ApriUmus vf Tjatut* HI* 47 aod Ariitotl^ Poitikt. Vtl* 

j 4p 3- 

For Hec&tacUi of Mtlctus kc ffiiiwy. IV, pp. 

Srj?“tS‘ LEiiien H Ind. Alt „ ii, pp, C35—36, Aaritni in 

ktoaitirr Cvnmiwxrtitim relum* (Lahore j^} pp, Argues lhat Kai- 
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3, ffmdolus 

The references io India and Indians in Herodotus (B. C* 
484-425) 1 place them in a dear light, and the monstrous 
races that formed the stock in trade of Greek writers on India 
before and after him do not make thesra ppearance in hk 
pages. India is to him the furthest region of the inhabited 
world towards the cast, and Indians dwell nearest the rising 
of the sun- Of the Indians within the empire of Darius he 
observed that they were more numerous than any other nation 
known tq him* and paid a tribute exceeding that of every other 
people, three hundred and sixty talents of gold-dust. But he 
knows that there were many other tribes of Indians, all of them 
dark-skinned, living a Jong way from Persia towards the south 
over whom King Darius had no authority* There were many 
tribes among Indians and they did not all speak the same lang¬ 
uage. Some were nomads, others not. Among the nomads 
were the Padamns* who lived on raw flesh, including that of 
sick or old members of the tribe, who were offered in sacrifice 
to their gods a practice attested by modern observers to have 
obtained ciL! recently among some savage hill tribes. The same 
custom prevailed among the Kallatiai within the Persian cm* 
pire* There was another tribe of marsh-dwellers who aic raw 
fish and wore garments of sedge. Herodotus 1 knowledge of the 
people across the Persian border was by no means confined to 
savages, * There is another set of Indians whose customs are 
very different. They refuse to put any living animal to death* 
they sow no com, and have no dwelling houses. Vegetables 
are. their only food- There is a plant which grows wild in 
their country, bearing seed* about the size of millet seed, in a 
calyx: their wont is to gather this seed and having boiled it* 
calyx and all, to use it for food- If one of them is attacked 
with sickness* he goes forth into the wilderness, and lies down 
to die; no one has the least concern either for the rick or for the 
dead/ This is a very good account of ihc life of the forest- 
dwelling sages of India who used wild rice (nwarn) for their 
staple food. 


i - Herodoi us* IIL f, ** V1I P 6 5i McC Wir, Am.ImL 
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Within the Persian empire, the Indian tribes of Fakliyika 
(Pashtu country)* who dwelt northward of all the rest of the 
Indians and resembled the Bactrim ns in their mode of life, 
were the most warlike, and from among them were selected 
the men who were sent lo procure gold from the sandy-dcserL 
Herodotus gives a full account of gold-digging an ls of the shce 
of dogs, which threw up mounds of the gold-dust that was col¬ 
lected and brought away by the Indians in camel loads during 
the hottest part of the day when the ants hid themselves to es¬ 
cape the heat; this story in some farm became a permanent 
feature of all later Greek accounts of India; Nearchus averred 
that he saw the skins of these ants and that these resembled 
the skins of leopards \ x Megasthenes connects the Derdsu {Skt. 
Daradas, mod. Bards) with the gathering of ant-gold, and 
states that they diverted the attention of the aim by depositing 
the flesh of wild beasts in different places before beginning to 
remove the gold. Some ingenious scholars explain away the 
ants of the size of dogs by supposing that the ants arc dervied 
from the name of gold ptptfi&d, and that the native miners did 
keep formidable dogs which chased away the people who came 
to Sake the gold; such explanations raise more questions than 
the) F answer and are of no value. Herodotus add* that India 
got a small part of its gold supply from mining and both he and 
Megasthenes mention that some of it came from river beds* 1 
Herodotus notes that the beasts and birds of India were 
much bigger than those found elsewhere* except the horses, 
which were surpassed by the Median breeds He tells us of a 
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Persian governor of Babylon who ‘kept so great a number of 
Indian hounds, that four large villages of the plain were exemp¬ 
ted from all other charges on condition of finding them in food 1 . 
The Indus was for him the only river, besides the Nile, that pro¬ 
duced crocodiles . 1 Most interesting to the Greeks must have 
been his discovery that there were trees in India ‘the fruit 
whereof is a wool exceeding in beauty and goodness that of 
sheep. The natives make their clothes of this tree wool*. 
*lhe Indians in the army of Xerxes wore cotton dresses, and 
carried bows of cane, and arrows also of cane with iron at the 
point’. Some Indians with similar equipment rode on horses 
while others used chariots drawn by horses or wild asses. 

4. Clesias. 

Oesias the Cnidian, who wrote a book on India* was 
just one generation later than Herodotus. Ctesias Spent seven¬ 
teen years in the Persian court (c 416-398 B, C.) as physician 
to the Emperor Ariaxcixes Mncmon- He must have had 
numerous opportunities of hearing reports of India from Per¬ 
sian officials who visited the country and of meeting Indian 
merchants and ambassadors who came to the Persian court; 
and he obtained permission besides from the Persian king to 
consult the state archives. But his work has not survived ex- 
c pt in an abridgement or Photius, a Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople in the ninth century A.D* (858-866), and a number of 
citations by earlier writers particularly Acfian and Pliny. In 
no respect does Ctesias mark an advance upon Herodotus, and 
almost all his statements can with perfect justice be charac¬ 
terised as tall lies. Even the few facts to be gathered from him— 
such as that all Indians were not black, that he had seen some 
white ones among them, and that Indians were noted for their 
sense of justice, their deration to their king and their contempt 
of death—arc too vague to be accepted with confidence, parti¬ 
cularly from such a writer. He cannot be excused on the ground 
that Photius had a predilection for the fabulous and abridged 
his work laying s tress unduly on the fabulous races and wonder- 

^ Ip (hound*); rv, 44 (crocodila), 
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fill products of India that Ctesias had mentioned, and passing 
over the more valuable portions of his narrative; for no other 
writer found anything of value in him. The ease is not much 
improved by our seeking to explain his dog-headed and dog- 
faced men, pygmies and such others by a reference to like mon¬ 
strosities known to old Indian books. In fact Cteslas wrote him¬ 
self down as a fibster when he described the Martikhora (man- 
eater), a creature of the size of a lion, with the face of a mart* 
capable of shooting iu poisonous stings from its tail to a great 
distance and thus killing every animal except an elephant, and 
added that he saw in Persia one of these monsters sent from 
India as gift to the Persian King 1 

In truth the period between Herodotus and Alexander is 
marked by a decided setback in the Creek knowledge of India. 
The Persians lost their Indian Satrapy after some time and 
Alexander did not come across Persian officials east of the Hindu 
Kush* Even Herodotus was perhaps not much read, and 
there is no evidence that Alexander knew of his account of 
Scy lax's voyage* On the banks of the Indus he thought that 
he had reached he sources of the Nile t and on die banks of the 
Beas he told his soldiers that they were at no great distance 
from the Eastern Sea p i. c +i the end of the earth in that direc¬ 
tion- 1 It has been doubted if Alexander ever really heard 
of the Ganges nr suspected the real extent or the contemporary 
empire of Magttdha; the in ten don attributed to him of con¬ 
quering the Prasii on the Ganges may well be a later legend; 
and possibly he knew of only die Sutlej and just one kingdom 
beyond, that of the Gandaridae, the conquest of which would 
bring him to the shore of the Eastern Ocean- a 

5 . Historians of AUxmdn 

But the expedition of Alexander was the first occasion 
when the West began to hear a good deal about India that was 
based on the direct personal observation of the reporters. By 
that time the Grech* had begun to take an active interest in 
scientific pursuits, and Alexander was himself a dbciple of one 
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of the greatest masters of human knowledge. Though in his 
wars and campaigns the first place was given to military con¬ 
siderations, other interests of 3 wider character were by no 
means forgotten, and among his lieutenants and companions 
there were many scientists and literary men who later employed 
their pens in describing what they had seen and heard wherever 
they went no less than in celebrating the martial successes 
of Alexander. They were the Cm to communicate to the out¬ 
side world more or less accurate knowledge oT India, its physi¬ 
cal Features and products, its inhabitants and their social and 
political institutions. Three or four writers stand out among 
the contemporaries of Alexander because of the frequent refe¬ 
rences made to them by later writers. First is Nearchns, who 
in his account of his voyage in the Persian Gulf gave generally 
dependable information on many topics lie happened to touch 
on. A Cretan by birth, he had been brought up at the Macedo¬ 
nian court and educated along with Alexander. His memoirs 
are no longer extant, but the works of Strabo and Arrian 
contain copious extracts from litem. Then comes Oncsicritus, 
the chief pilot of Nearchus* fleet, who wrote a life of Alexander 
which is now lost. He was a follower of the Cynic philosopher 
Diogenes, and was on this account chosen by Alexander as 
best fitted to initiate contact with the Indian sages of Taksha- 
His love of the marvel]pus often Jed him into exaggexa* 
lions and Strabo says tardy that *he may as well be called the 
master fabulist as the master pilot of Alexander*. 1 Modem 
writers also differ in their estimates of his credibility. Aris- 
tobulus was another writer who accompanied Alexander and 
wrote a history of his wars which was one of the principal sour¬ 
ces used by Arrian in his Altaians and by Plutarch in his life 
of Alexander. His interest seems to have been mainly geo¬ 
graphical; he is said to have begun writing his work vcryJate 
tn life when he was over eighty years of age, and the historical 
parts of his work seem to have suffered from the influence of 
a new- rhetorical mode, and the Alexander myth that was 
already beginning to take shape. .Among the contemporary 
historians of Alexander there was none to beat Kleitarchus; 

t. XV, lagr Am. ini., pp. 54—51 Bn-Ioer, KS. ii, p. a S. 
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he was the son of Demon, a historian of Rhodes, and he accom¬ 
panied the expedition of Alexander. His history of the ex¬ 
pedition was full of invention and romance and was held in 
little esteem by those who came after him. One of Kleitarchus* 
stories preserved by Aclian [and Strabo) is to the effect that 
Alexander and his army were once* while marching through 
a jungle, thrown in to a panic by mistaking a group of big-sbed 
apes for a hostile army. 1 

6 « Gfttk Am&assadvrs 

Subsequent to these writers came the ambassadors from 
the Hellenistic kingdoms to the Maury an court, whose obser¬ 
vations on India were based on a wider and somewhat closer 
knowledge of the country, Among them the most celebrated 
was. of course, Megaitbenes. But there w ere also Dcimachus, 
who resided for a long time in Fataliputra, whither he was 
sent on an embassy by Seleucus to Amitroghata (Bindusara), 
the successor of Chandraguptn; Patrocles, the admiral of 
Sdcucus, who was sent out to explore the less known regions 
of Asia and whom Strabo described as the least mendacious 
or all writers on India whom he had consulted; Timosthcnes, 
admiral of die fleet of Ptolemy PMIadelphtiS! and Dionysius 
who, according to Pliny, was sent by the same ruler to the Indian 
King, But none of them seems to have added anything of 
real Importance to what Megasthenes had stated about India. 
Mcgasthencsj in fact, marks the culmination of the knowledge 
which ancient Europe ever had of India. Writers who came 
after Mcgnsthenes improved their knowledge of India’s geo¬ 
graphy, bur: tlidr account of Indian civilisation was accurate 
only in the measure in which they followed Megaslhencs. 

Megtisthencs lived for some time with Syliyrtius, the Sat¬ 
rap or Arachosia, and from there Seleucus sent him out as am¬ 
bassador to the court of Cliaudraguptaj and he visited Chandra- 
gupu often during his stay at the capital; this was of course 
after the conclusion of the treaty of alliance between Chandta- 
gupta and Seleucus (305 B >C,)* f Mcgnsthenes evidently 
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knew Kabul and (he Panjab very well and travelled along 
ihe royal road from the frontier to the cap [sal of the Maury an 
empire* For his knowledge of the rest of India he depended 
on report. He wrote the IndUtOf a comprehensive work on 
India, apparently divided into four books describ i ug the conn try* 
its soil* climate, animals and plants, its government and reli¬ 
gion, the manners of the people and their arts. He sought 
to describe many things from the King's Court down to the 
remotest tribes* Many writers copied him assiduously in later 
times even as they cast aspersions on his veracity, as did Era¬ 
tosthenes and Strabo. 

Of the education and training oT Megasthencs we know 
little* We may guess that he was an administrator and dip¬ 
lomat with a sober vision that sought to penetrate behind 
appearances and give a faithful report to his monarch of the 
strength and weakness of the neighbouring empire on the east. 
VVe do not know if he wrote out his work when he was in India 
or after his return to the West. Ina ny event his statements 
on the Indian State, Law and Administration must be inter* 
prcEcd with care in the light of his natural prepossessions as an 
official of a large Hellenistic State and it Is probable that some 
of them included an argument, criticism, or correction due to 
what other Greek writers before him had stated on particular 
topics. Megasthenes has often been denounced as untrust¬ 
worthy both by ancient and modern writers* but this charge 
applies, properly speaking, only to what he writes from hear¬ 
say* particularly on the fabulous races of India and on Heraklc* 
and the Indian Dionysus. Of the former th; learned Brahmins 
of the country had a great deal to tell him, but he says that he 
did not set down everything he heard, which may be readily 
accepted in the light of the Puranic accounts of such rafted 
Quite probably he fell into some errors* but as we can be cer¬ 
tain in no instance that we have his very words before us, it ^ 
always doubtful , if the mistake was made by Megasthenes or 
the writers who used his work. Let us also remember that these 
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writers extracted from Mcgasihenes just those data on India 
which they considered would be of interest to their readers 
or which lent themselves to attractive literary treatment cal¬ 
culated to amuse them- Of the manner in which the Indite of 
MegasUicniSS was used hy these authors, Sehwanbcck remarks: 
"Since Strabo, Arrian us, and Diodorus have directed their 
attention to relate nearly the same things, it has resulted that 
the greatest pari of the Indite has been completely bat, and 
that of many passages, singularly enough, three epitomes are 
extant, to which occasionally a fourth is added by Plmius. T] 

7, India : S&t 

The statements of all ancient writers on the size of India 
and the length of its boundaries are but random guesses, and 
Strabo who has collected most of them, comments on their 
discrepancies and on the difficulty of being confident or pre¬ 
cise in treating of Indian matters- Fa trades said that it was 
15,000 stadia (1,72* miles) from the southernmost point of 
India to the most northerly, and this happy guess—it could 
not have been any tiling more—comes very near the truth* the 
real distance being 1800 miles. Other guesses are not so happy 
and need not be mentioned, though it may be noted that Mcgas- 
thenes puts the length of the royal road he travelled by from the 
north-west to Paialipuira at 10,000 stadia, and adds G,000 
stadia to it to arrive at the total breadth of the country, mak¬ 
ing a computation from the time taken in voyages from the 
sea up the Ganges to Fafciliputra* Eratosthenes, the President 
of the Alexandrian Library from 240 to ISO B-C- K was the first 
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real geographer of the Hellenistic age, who studied and ar¬ 
ranged systematically all the geographical knowledge avail¬ 
able in Ins day; but his conclusions on the position and con¬ 
figuration of India were far from correct- He thought tliat 
the country was of the shape of an irregular rhomboid with the 
Indus and the Himalayas for its shorter Western and Northern 
sides, measuring respectively 13,000 and 16,000 stadia; the 
ongcr sides each exceeded its opposite by 3,000 stadia. Hi* 
orientation was completely wrong and he pm the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the peninsula farther east than the mouth of the 

ngts. Some idea of the exaggerated notions entertained 
of the size of India may be had from Cteslas’ 0 pi ni0 n that 
India was not less than the rot of Asia; he was excelled by One- 
sicritus who regarded it as the third part of the habitable world, 
while Xearchus gathered that to traverse the plains only occu 
pied a journey of four months.* The existence D r Ceylon 
was vaguely known to Onesicritus. 

Megwthenes greatly exaggerated the length of India from 
north to south, and put It at 22,300 stadia at its shortest.* But 
he is right in noting that India well nigh embraced the whole 
of the northern Tropic zone of the earth and in the extreme south 
the gnomon of the sundial may frequently be observed to cast 
no sia ow or cast it to the southward (in summer) while the 
constellation of the Bear is by night invisible.* 

0. Climate 

In India's climate, the rains attracted their attention 

“ they had not s “" anything like them before. Arista 
bulus noted that rain felt for the firs, ,i me a f* r Alexander 
reached Tuxiln, and continued incessantly all the time he march¬ 
ed eastward to the Beas and back to the Jhelum; he knew that 
the monsoon (the Etesian wind* as he calls them) brought the 
ram. The relatively very scanty rainfall of the lower Indus 
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valley* which gets little benefit from either monsoon* did not 
escape hlm h and he notes that In the spring and summer of 325 
B.C., Alexander spent nearly ten months on the voyage down 
the river 'without ever seeing rain even when the Etesian winds 
were at their height 1 * Eratosthenes speaks of the rains falling 
regularly every year both in summer and in winter, 1 He 
thought that the evaporation from the vast rivers was another 
cause of rain, besides the monsoons. 

9* Rivers 

The immensity of the Indian rivers* of the Indus and Gan¬ 
ges systems, is noted and commented on by Megasthcnes* The 
Ganges 1 which at its source is 30 stadia broad, flows from north 
to south, and empties its waters into the ocean forming the 

eastern boundary of the Gang&ridai*. * - -.Another river, 

about the same si?.e as the Ganges, called the Indus* has its 
sources, like its rival, in the north* and falling into the ocean 
forms on its waj? the boundary of India', Besides these two great 
rivers and iheir tributaries, there were *a great many others 
of every descriptionV and many of them were navigable. 
Arrian recognised, following Nttirchus that the larger portion 
of India is a plain formed of alluvial deposits of the large riven 
particularly the Indus and the Ganges, 13 The erratic changes 
in the courses of the rivers of the Indus system were noticed by 
Arlstobulus; once when he went on some business into the 
country he saw a tract of land deserted on account of the Indus 
having shifted its course into a new channel; there were the 
ruins of a thousand towns and villages once full of life, 1 
During floods the rivers rose to considerable heights and in* 
undated vast areas* the cities located on eminences being turned 
Into islands for a time. When the water subsided and the 
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land but half dried, it was sown and planted with little labour 
and perfectly satisfactory results. 1 


IQ. Fertility tf Soil 

The soil was fertile and the greater part of it was under 
irrigation and bore two crops in the year both of fruit and grain. 
Hice, millet and sesamum were sown in summer; wheat, bar¬ 
ley and pulse, in winter. Aristobulus noted that rice stood 
in water-logged fields and was sown in beds. Megasthenes 
traces the superior stature and the proud bearing of the peo¬ 
ple to the abundant means of subsistence at their command; 
he says that famine and scarcity were unknown in India. 
Sugar-cane is described as a reed yielding honey without bees, 
and the cotton plant continues to attract attention, Nearchus 
recording that fine webs were made from tree wool which was 
also used in a raw state by the Macedonians for stuffing matt¬ 
resses and the padding or saddles. 11 Strabo preserves a des¬ 
cription of the banyan tree by Onesicritus which is worth re- 
pfoduting ■ there are some large trees from which branches 
grow out to the length even of twelve cubits. These branches 
then grow downwards as if they had been bent until they touch 
t|if ground. Ihey next penetrate into the soil and take root 
like shoots that have been planted. Then they spring upwards 
and form a trunk, whence again, in the manner described, 
branches bend themselves downward and plant the ground 
with one layer after another, and so On in this order, so that 
from a single tree there is ibrmed a Jong shady canopy like a 
tent supported by numerous pillars,’ As regards the size of 
the trees, he states that ‘their trunks could scarcely be clasped 
by live men’. Aristobulus stated that the shade of a single 
tree could shelter fifty horsemen from the noon tide heat, while 
Onesicritus put the number at four hundred; Nearchus said 
that even te n thousand men could rest under the shade of a 
single tree. 3 Many medicinal plants and roots, both salutary 
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and noxious* were grown in India, and plants which yielded 
a great variety or dyes; Amtobuius noted that under the law 
any person who discovered a deadly substance without announc¬ 
ing its antidote at the same lime rendered himself liable to the 
penalty of death* but one who discovered both got a reward 
from the king, India, like Arabia and Ethiopia, produced 
cinnamon, spikenard and other aromatics. 1 

11 . Mintrals 

The mineral wealth of India is noted by Megasthenea. 
There was much gold and silver, and copper and iron in no 
small quantity, and tin and other metals; employed in making 
articles of use and ornament, as well as the implements and 
accoutrements or war, a His observations on ant-gold and 
river-gold have been noticed already. Ceylon (Taprobane), 
he said, was more productive of gold and large pearls than India, 
He gave a good account of pearl-fishings and stated that each 
shea! of oysters had a leader, to capture whom was to get the 
whole group. 'The fishermen allow the fleshy parts of such 
as they catch to rot away, and keep the bone, which forms the 
ornament; for the pearl in India is worth thrice its weight in 
refined gold.* 


12- Animats 

Among Indian animals the Elephant easily got the first 
place in the attention of almost every Creek observer.* The 
Indian elephants were seen to be larger and stronger than the 
African elephants, and Megasthenes thought that this was 
due to the Indian soil supplying food in unsparing profusion. 
The elephants of Ceylon were larger stilL The longevity of 
an elephant's life was well known, though Onesicntus put at 
too high when he stated that they lived three hundred years, 
sometimes hvc hundred, and that they were very vigorous when 
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about two hundred. Arrian, obviously following Megasthencs, 
^ays more correctly that the longest lived animals attained an 
age of two hundred years, but many died prematurely of dis¬ 
ease. The manner of hunting the elephant, described briefly 
by Nearchus and in greater detail by Mcgasthenes, was much 
the same then as the Kcddah operations of today. The ele¬ 
phants were easily tamed and were naturally of a mild and 
gentle disposition, so as to approximate to rational beings. 
‘Some of them have taken up their drivers who have fallen 
in battle, and carried them off in safely from the field. Others 
have fought in defence of their masters who had sought refuge 
by creeping between their forelegs and have thus saved their 
lives. If m a fit of anger they kill either the man who feeds 
them or the man who trains them, they are so overpowered 
with regret that they refuse food and sometimes die of hunger', 
‘They even learn to throw stones at a mark, to use weapons 
of war, and to swim most admirably.’ Nearchus spoke or 
chariot* drawn by elephants as a most valued possession, and 
made the curious statement that a woman who won the pre¬ 
sent of an elephant from her lover was highly honoured and 
no one thought of blaming her for sacrificing her virtue for such 
a prise. 1 And Strabo remarks that this contradicts Mega*- 
thenes’ statement that private persons were not allowed to keep 
a horse or an elephant, as they were the property of kings only. 
The elephant corps was a great asset in war and the possession 
of a vast force or the largest slued elephants by the Cangaridai* 
made them the most dreaded of alt the Indian states, 

Next to the elephants, we find monkeys and snakes figur* 
mg prominently in the Greek accounts. In the forests on the 
banks of the upper Jhetum long-tailed apes of an uncommon 
size were found in vast number?, and Kieitarchus* famous 
story of Alexander’s strange encounter with a troop of them 
has been noticed above. They were quick to imitate every¬ 
thing they saw and were therefore easily caught by hunters 
washing their eyes with water in their presence and then ieav- 
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ing pots of bird-lime behind which sealed the eyes of the apes 
when they came and smeared their eyes with it; an alternative 
method was the use of baggy trousers smeared inside with bird* 
Ii 3 sic. Different varieties of monkeys were known to Megas- 
thene* and described in detail by him as may be seen from 
extracts preserved by Adi an. One of these varieties so resemb¬ 
led men in appearance that they could easily be mistaken for 
ascetics* and in an Indian city called Linage they were pro¬ 
vided every day with a regular meal under the King's orders 
after which they quietly withdrew to the Forests without caus¬ 
ing any damage or injury* OF another type in the eastern 
Himalayas we read : "If these creatures are left unmolested, they 
keep within the coppices, living on wild Fruit; but should they 
hear the hunter's halloo and the baying of the hounds they 
dart up the precipices with incredible speed* For they are habi¬ 
tuated to climbing the mountains. They defend themselves 
by rolling down stones on their assailants, which often kill 
those they hit. The most difficult to catch are those which 
roll the stones. Some are said to have been brought, though 
with difficulty and after long intervals, to the Prasii, but these 
were either suffering from diseases or were females heavy with 
young. 1 Arrian remarked that the knowledge of the apes 
of the Indian forests was so common in his time that he did 
not think it necessary to say much regarding their size or the 
beauty which distinguishes them or the mode in which they 
arc hunted." 

The smaller poisonous varieties of the snakes, spotted and 
nimble in their movements, were noticed by Nearchiss who cx* 
pressed his surprise at the multitude and malignancy of limit 
tribe . 5 When the rivers rose in Hood and filled the plains 
ttfith wnter, they invaded the dwelling houses in villages, and 
on This account the people had to raise their beds to a great 
height from the ground, or even to abandon their hornet 
through the presence of these pests in very large numbers. ‘In 
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fact, were it not that a great proportion cT the tribe suffered 
destruction by the waters, the country would be reduced to a 
desert. The minute size of some and the immense size of others 
are sources of danger; the fonner t because it is difficult to truard 
against their attacks, the latter by reason of their strength* for 
snakes arc to be seen of sixteen cubits in length". There were 
snake-charmers moving about the country’ and they were able 
to cure snake-bites, and Alexander collected round him for 
the benefit of hi* army a group of the most rkilful among the 
snake-charmers. The longest snake seen by Aristobqlus was 
nine cubits and a span in length, but Gsiesicrirus 1 stated that 
Abisares, King of the mountain country, kept two serpent* 
one of which was 00 cubits in length and the other HO, Me- 
gastfienes knew of pythons that could swallow stags and bulls 
whole. He also speaks of dying serpents, two cubits in length, 
which flew by night and dropped a poisonous secretion which 
blistered the skins of persons on whom it fell. There were also 
winged scorpions of an extraordinary sire.* 

Hunting dogs of astonishing strength and courage were 
noticed by the companions of Alexander in the country of 
Sophylcs, and Alexander received one hundred and fifty of them 
as a present from him. A c uncus incident in Sophytei 1 court 
** related at some length by almost all the writers and here i* 
Strabo s version of it : "To prove their mettle, two of tiicse dog* 
were set on to attack a Hon, and when these were overpowered, 
iw r o others were set on. When the contest was about equal* 
Sophytes ordered a man to seize one of the dogs by the leg and 
to drag him way, or if he still held on, 10 cut off the limb, 
Alexander at first refused to Jet the dog be so mangled, 
as he w ished to save Els life, but when Sop!iytes said, «I will give 
you four Instead of it"* he consented, and saw the dog allow its leg 
to be cut off by slow incision rather than let gi> its hokPh It 
w as believed tltat tiger blood ran in the veins of these dogs I 


[. Srrabo> W , I, afllp, 34 }* It Li thii afaJcnient of OnHii riuu for 
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The tiger itself the Greeks naturally had little chance of 
coming actqss* Xearchtu saw the skin of a tiger, but not a five 
animal. He heard, however, that It equalled in size the largest 
horse, hut for swiftness and strength no other animal could be 
compared to it ; that the tiger when It encountered the elephant, 
leapt upon the lirad or the elephant and strangled it with ease ; 
and that the animals usually seen and designated tiger* were hue 
jac kals with spotted skim and larger titan other jackal*—which, 
of course, is a quaint description of leopards. According to 
Megasthcncs the largest tigers were found in the country of the 
Prasii, almost twice the size of lions. He once saw a tame tiger 
fed by four men, seizing a mule, overpowering it and dragging 
it to him, all by its hind leg “ such was the strength of the 
animal 1 , 

Mrgasthenes noted that some animals known only in a tame 
state in Greece were found also in. the w ild state in India* such as 
sheep, dogs, goats and oxen*. The one-horned horse or kart/Kcn 
of which a somewhat minute account Is preserved by Aelian is 
generally' taken to be the rhinoceros** Nearchus came across 
whales of enormous size in his voyage before he entered the 
Persian Gulf ? and Action probably follows Mcgasthenes in his 
interesting description of these monsters ( five times larger than 
die largest elephant** The rib of a whale M as much as twenty* 
cubits and its lip fifteen cubits*. 

Among tlie birds, parrots and peacocks attracted particular 
notice, Arrian criticises Nearchus for writing at length about 
parrots as if they were a curiosity and saying that they were 
indigenous to India ' but Adlan’* account, doubtless based on 
Nearchus and other writers* is not devoid of interest : 1 Hiere arc* 

I am informed, three species of them* and nil these, if taught 
to speak, as children are taught, become as talkative as children, 
and speak with a human voice ; but in the words they utter a 
bird-like scream* and neither send out any distinct or musical 
notes, nor being wild and untaught are able to talk’* The same 

(■ Arrian. Mika k XV’ fp. 217)3 5 tr»l»s XV, t, 37 i (p’ 4 S- 1 ^ r E- 
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writer observes that the placodes of India were the largest any- 
iivficre met, and Alexander was so charmed with their beauty 
(hat he threatened the severest penalties against any one who 
should kill a peacock 1 . 

Having gained some idea of what tlte Greeks knew of India’s 
natural phenomena, we may now turn to their accounts of its 
humanity, social institutions and polity, and here Megasthenra 
is our leading authority, the attention of earlier writers having 
been confined to the North-west and to local customs and insti¬ 
tutions in that part of the country, India, being of enormous 
size when taken as a whole, was, according to Megasthenes’ 
information, peopled by races both diverse and numerous, not 
one Of which was originally of foreign descent, all being evidently 
indigenous. Moreover, India neither received a colony from 
abroad, nor sent out a colony to any other nation*. These arc 
statements or some historical value ; the memory of the incom¬ 
ing of Aryans had completely faded out, and quite probably, 
die movement 0 r colonisation to the Eastern lands, Indo-china 
and Malaysia, had not yet begun. But the contact with the 
Hellenistic kingdom was already established, and die time was 
t distant when AitiJja 5 steal ibr Dliatnma would carry the u^rne 
Of India far and wide to the West certainly, and possibly to the 
JSorth and East as well. 


13. Legends. 

i a h Megasthenes seems to have introduced his account 
o 1C legends centring round Dionysus and Herakles with the 
? atJOn 11 ke heard diem from ‘die men of greatest Learn¬ 
ing among the Indians’, it is obvious that all the versions of these 
stones now accessible to us have been thoroughly edited from the 
Greek point of view. We may be sure that no Indian scholars 
ever spoke of Dionjsus and Heckles under chose names, and 
that, if anything, Megmihena took some things that he heard 
to be thesamcassome other things known to him better, and made 
lus own identifications before setting down his thoughts. Let 
us remember also that the vaingl rious credulity of Alexander 
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had given a good itsul to these legends with the earlier writers, 
with whose works Megaathcnes was very well acquainted. 
Jhonysui figures in these legends as ihe conqueror and civiliser 
of India and its first ruler, the founder of cities, the teacher of 
industrial arts, and the establish er of religion and polity. The 
Qxydnikoi claimed to be ctecended from Dionysus* the vine 
grew in their country and they displayed great pomp in their 
processions^ and their kings set out on their military expeditions 
In the Bacchic manner ; from these facts, modem scholars have 
inferred that Dionysus of these narratives was a Cheek repre¬ 
sentation of the Indian god Siva. Jt is difficult cither to 
confirm or contradict this opinion, hut it is clearly wrong to think 
that HrrJktcs represents Krishna, There can be no doubt 
that some elements of Krishnaism are mixed up here, fi>r Arrian 
remarks ; ‘This Hcrakks is held in especial honour by the 
Sotmiscinoi (Surasenas) who possess two large cities, Meihorfe 
(Mathura) and Clcisobom (Kpidhnapura ?), and through whose 
country flows a navigable river called lobancs i l Yamuna),’ But 
itie mention by Megasthenes of Ids daughter Pandam and of the 
Pandya kingdom in the south over which she was set to rule, 
ind some other traits, pat titularJy the SibaJ (Siv,is) claiming 
descent from Herakfcs, bring him once more into the c^le of 
Saiva legends. Arrian gives the curious ill formation, which 
doubtless he owes to Megasthenes, that from Dionysus to Sandra- 
kqitoi the Indians counted (55 kin ;S and a period of 6042 year* 
broken by three periods of republican rule, and that Hcrakles 
came fifteen generations after Dionys its—figures which do rnt 
lally with any known Puranic reckonings which they resemble 
nmehr Hcratles is also said to have founded *no small number 
of cities the most renowned and greatest of which he called 
Pali both ra T| , 


14. Pfople 

"flic Indians, says Arrian, are slender and tall In person* 
^rtd of much lighter build than other men A Though some of 
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them arc dark in complexion, they neither have wool; hair, 
nor complexion* so intensely dark as the Ethiopians, and the 
reason for this is found in tile humid atmosphere of India,* 
Indians seldom Slide red from disease and enjoyed long lives 
(Ones!trims gives 130 years, and even more) as they Jived 
frugally and abstained from wine though they drank rice-beer 
commonly enough . 1 In die dominions of King Sophytcs every 
new born baby was inspected when it was two months old by 
State officials and if any defect or deformation in its limbs was 
discovered it was ordered to be killed. ‘In contracting 
marriages they do not seek an alliance with high birth, but 
make their choice by the looks. Tor beauty in children is a quality 
highly appreciated/ Curd us and Diodorus both give subs¬ 
tantially tlie same account of this matter, obviously derived 
from a common source; we see from Strabo , 1 who says the same 
things of Kathaians, that Onesicritu* is the authority for these 
statements, lint wo cannot be sure whether he wrote down 
exactly wnat he saw in India, or idealised it in the light of very 
similar Spartan institutions known to him. He also stated that 
the handsomest man was chosen as king among these peoples, 
and that they sought to embellish die beauty of their persons by 
dyeing their beards and their garment* with die coloun of 
surprising beauty which the country produced. Mcgasthenes 
attributed the great artistic skill of the Indians to the pure air 
they inhaled and the very finest water they drank . 1 
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13 . Taxila 

Taxila (T-ikshaiiia) was the Ural large city seen by Alexander 
and his companions after they had crossed the Indus into India 
properj and in this friendly city they spent some days somewhat 
free from the warlike atmosphere of a military camp. It is worth 
otir while, therefore, to gain some idea of the impression produced 
by this very populous and wealthy city and its institutions on 
the minds of the Greeks before wc proceed to consider the more 
systematic account of Megasthencs, or rather wliat has survived 
of it. We may also review the details relating to oilier states 
and peoples in the North-west of India. 

Taxila was a large city governed by good Jaws. The surt* 
oimding country' wits thickly peopled and extremely fertile, and 
the wealth of the city and its ruler might be judged from the 
presents offered to Alexander and hi* friends by Taxiles. Some 
strange and un usual custom* of Taxi la are noti ced by Ai istc- 
bulus. Those who, from poverty* were unable to marry off 
their daughters, exposed them in the flower of their youth for 
sale in the market place, advertising them, by the sound of war^ 
drums and concha ; a prospective husband was allowed to 
inspect the back of the girl first, then her front, and if there was 
mutual agreement the alliance followed. Another custom 
was to throw out die dead to he devoured by vultures, dou biles* 
a trace of Iranian influence. Polygamy was not unknown 
here as elseivhere, and Sati was practised among Taxilans, and 
the widow' who refused to burn was held in contempt. 3 Sail 

observed among the Kathainm also, and Strabo is frankly 
sceptical of Diodorus* reason for the practice, namely that it 
was meant to check women seeking to dispose of dieir husbands 
by poison when they happened to fall in love with younger men. 1 
From DiodortiSp however, wo get one of the earliest and most 
vivid descriptions of the actual scenes that marked such occa¬ 
sions. An Indian commander in the Army of Eumrnra was 
killed in batde !n Iran in 316 B.C. ; he had two wives and both 
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offered to bum themselves on his pyre \ the in a tier was taken 
la the Greek generals who decided in favour of the younger wife 
burning, iw the elder one was with child, 4 Whereupon the one 
who lost her cause went away weeping and wailing, rent die 
vdl from her head, and tore her hair as if some terrible news 
had been told her* The other, overjoyed at her victory, set 
forth fur the funeral pile, crowned with filleEs by the women 
who belonged toher»tad decked out splendidly as for a wedding* 
Site was escorted by her kindred setting forth in song the praises 
r f lier virtues. When she came near to die pyre, she took off 
her adornments and distributed them to her servants and friends 
leaving them as memorials of her, as it were, to those who had 
loved her* Her adornments consisted of a multitude of finger- 
rings, set with precious stones of divers colours ; upon her head 
there svas no small number of Mttlc golden stars* between which 
were placed sparkling stones of all sorts : about her neck she 
wore several necklaces each a little larger than the one above it* 
At length she took farewell of her domestics, and was assisted by 
her brother to mount Lhc pyre, and, to die great admiration 
of the crowd which had gathered together to see the spectacle* 
she made her exit from life in heroic style. For the whole army 
under arms marched thrice round the pile before fire was set to 
it* and the victim, having meanwhile laid hcreelf by her husband's 
side, scorned to demean herself by uttering shrieks even when 
the flames were raging round her* The spectators were moved, 
some to pity and some to exuberant praise, while there were not 
wanting Greeks who condemned the custom as savage and 
inhumane/ 


16 . Sages, 

The Greeks first met Indian sages m the neighIxmrhuod of 
Tflxila, and there are many versions of their meetings with 
tangible variations thai puzzled even Strabo and still continue 
to vtx scholars who study accuracy in such Jar off things. 
Ncarchus* Qncslarifus and Aratohulus all gave their own 
accounts, and Megnsthencs worked them tip with the aid per¬ 
haps of yet other accounts of which we know nothing ; all this is 
clear from Strabo. Arrian and Plutarch give an account of 
Alexander’s Interview with the sages which took place more 
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likdy in Tnxila rather than in the country of Sambos and after 
hii revolt. 1 N’carehus’ account of the sage* is brief, but illumi¬ 
nating as explaining the basis of some of Mcgasthenes statements 
on Indian social organisation. ‘Some of the Brahmanea take 
part in political life, anti attend the tings as counsellors. The 
outers arc engaged in the study of nature. Kalanos Ijeltmgs to 
the latter class. Women study philosophy along with them, and 
all lead an austere lire.' Kalanos (Kalyas a ?) or Taxila was the 
one who allowed himself, as Plutarch narrates, to be persuaded 
by Taxiles to visit Alexander, accompanied him to Persia, and 
there, disregarding the entreaties of Alexander, burnt himscLf 
alive when he fell ill for the first time in his seventy-third year. 
There was unanimity among die jdsilosoplicis regaining d.e 
propriety of self-immolation, and MegiistheitM noticed d..s. 
Aristobulus appears to have noticed the diflerena between 
sunjeiiv and canspresihos as Itc says tliat of the two Bral.m. v a 
sages the saw, the elder had his head dosed, Lut 
the other w ore his hair. Both of them were followed by tmr 
disciples. He may be right in saying that they spent 
their spare time in the market place, and got their 
food Tree, but tliat this was a privilege the) enjoyed in 
return for their being public counsellors can hardly be aco-p- 
icd as a correct staiemcfU. I"hey came to Ah xander s ia le, 
took their meal standing, and exhibited feats i f i endurance l.ke 
lying in the sun or standing on one leg f w a whole day ’ ^. I C ‘ 
sicritus states that Alexander sent him to the sages in tie first 
instance as he heard they went about naked and did not accept 
invitations from other persons. He found at a distance of ess 
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than three mib from TilxlI.i* fifteen men standing in different 
postures, and among them Kalanos and Mandanl* (or Dandnmis 
■3 ls in other texts], Kalanos gave a general account of the golden 
age in the past, but would not proceed farther unless the Creek 
visitor stripped and lay down naked on the same stones with 
himself. The older and wiser Mandanis rebuked Kalaoos 
for hrs indolence, and was more accommodating to the guest's 
curiosity and they compared notes on die ideas of Greek and 
Indian philosophers. Mandanil approved much that he heard 
from Gncsicmus of Creek philosophy as taught by Pythagoras, 
Sglt.iics and Diogenes* but criticised the Greeks for preferring 
custom to nature and refusing in give up clothing* Con versa- 
don was mu easy a* ii had to be conducted through three inter¬ 
preter! who understood nothing of w hat they were asked to 
Iran date. 'One might as well expect water 10 flow pure through 
mud r said Maudanlx, Alexander is said to have met no fewer 
than ten of these philosophers and propounded hard questions 
to them i they answered them to lies satisfaction and he re¬ 
warded them duly. 

17 + Philosophers 

Megastliencs has much to say on Indian philosophers ; he 
must have gained his knowledge from previous writers as well as 
from personal observation. His distinction between those who 
inhabited the mountains and worshipped Dionysus* and those 
who lived in the plains and worshipped Hera kies is net easily 
understood, and Strabo himself remarked : 4 Thcsc accounts are 
fabulous, and arc contradicted by many writers/ His account 
of the Brahmana* and Sramanajis mu h morn valuable, though 
there h room for doubt about wttai exactly he meant by these 
terms. The Brihmanas, he -ays, were held in higher esteem 
and 3tad a more consistent dogmatic system. The pre-natal 
ccrcmoniab (jamsifiras), the stages of life {dsramas) and die rides 
and practices governing them, the relative freedom from res¬ 
traint enjoyed by th zgnhnstha (house-holder) were all known 
to Megasthenos, though on some matters he seems to portray 
theory rather than actual fact, as when he says that the Brahmanas 
many a* many wives aj possible to secure good progeny j Of 
when he gives the period of study as thirty-seven years. Their 
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philosophy and cosmogony which had some things m common 
with Greek teaching on the subjects are also briefly expounded 
bv him. He says that women were kept out of philosophical 
studies for fear of the bad women divulging the secret lore to 
unworthy people, and the good one, deserting their husband, 
for a life of asceticism but here he is contradicted by 
JJeatchus, though on this matter quite possibly both theory and 
practice differed in different localities. This account of the 
Brahman as then is reasonably accurate and interesting a* a 
record of the impress ion produced by them in the mind of an 
observant foreigner. But the description of the Sramapas is 
not a little puzzling, because while the name generally in lca *« 
Buddhist ascetics, there is little m the description itself which 
will not applv to Brilimanieai ascetics. Here i» the aeco 
reproduced by Strabo : ‘Of the Sarmunci the met highly 
honoured are the HyJobioi. They live in forests, su .ist on 
icavra and wild fruits, wear garments made from the w . 
trees, and abstain from wine and commerce with women. I ie 
kings consult them by messengers regarding the cause, of events, 
and uat their mediation in worshipping and supplicating t c 
gods. .N«t in honour to the Hylobioi are the physicians, for 
they apply philosophy to the study of the nature of man. They 
are frugal in their habits, bm do not live in the Grids. Their 
food consists of rice and barley-meal which every’ °" e 
is asked, as well as every one who receive, them as a goes ^ 
their knowledge of medicine they know how to make martiagw 
fertile and how to procure male or female chit ren as m. . 
desired. They effect cures rather by regulating diet t ian y 
use of medicines, The remedies in most repute -ire cm 
and plasters. All others they suppose to partake brgel^ 
noxious nature. Both this class and the other dass of £**» 
practise fortitude as well by undergoing active toi - LS L . 

suffering, so that they will remain motionless or a w ■ 

one fed posture. Beside, there there are divines and 
and those who Are conversant with the rnc * art clui . _ 
big to the dead, who go about villages am. to ns = _ 

There who are more cultured than these, even t ry 
selves to make use of popular itleas aboui he w c ^ . * . 

make for godliness and purity of life. Women study phrlomp y 
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with some of the Sarmrmes, on the condition of observing sex¬ 
tan] continence like the men + T The name "form-dweller^ 
, HylobloiJ does create a doubt if Mcgatfhen-ts bad the uatui- 
pwihas in mind ; but the Buddhist monks also shunned cities 
and villages and dwelt in forests ; and the term Sajmancs 
tSramauns) as well as the social service* described, such as heal¬ 
ing the sick and preaching to the people seem more appropriate 
to the Buddluxt monks than to Brahman ascetics ; again 
women were admitted more readily into the order of hhikkumi 
than among Brahmanical ascetics. If this reasoning Is. correct, 
we Ijavc here otic of the earliest accounts of the Buddhist order 
of monks, and it is to be noted that when Mcgasthencs wrote, 
they did not yet command as much esteem in Society as the 
Brahmanas. Asoka’j labours for the cause of Buddhism lay 
still in the future > but the bhikkuj were already making a name 
for themselves by their seal in the practice of Dhumma. 

IS. North- IVisUrn Mia. 

To return to the notices of the North-west by Alexander’s 
contemporaries. Ncarchu* noted that the laws of Indians 
di Acred from those of other nations and were not committed to 
writing, a statement obviously inspired by the name imfiti 
(memory) for the law codes, and repeated by Megasth&nes also. 
Among certain tribes, Nearchu* observed, a girl was given away 
as the prize to the victor in a boxing match* Among others 
land was cultivated in common by a number of families who 
shared the produce in harvest time according to needs for the 
ensuing year, and then destroyed the remainder so as to encour^ 
age industrious habits and discourage idleness 1 . The drCNS wonl 
by the Indians was made of cotton of a brighter white colour 
than any cotton found elsewhere* or appeared so in contrast 
to their dark complexion. 'They wear an utnder-^armcnt of 
cotton which reaches below their knee half-way down to the 
ankles, and also two tipper garments of which they throw' one 
over their shoulders, and twist the other in folds round their 
Iicad. The Indians wear also ear-rings of ivory, but only the 

|. Strabo, XV t i f £6 Jp. 72 - /ib 54 1 r . y, - ij JVr Mf^arthrne? on 
itwnif t»[ tiTii.fti lav*. ButSi \Wrchui -r-d SUwtht-nr* fcftrw ihat writing, 
Vvis known: in Iruiia and used fear Other purposes. 
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jfcli ones... . Such Indians as arc thought anything of use 
parasols sia a screen from the heat. They wear shoes made oi 
while leather, and tliesc are elaborately trimmed, while die 
soles arc variegated, and high healed to make the wearer seem 
so much the taller 1 / 

19- Arm 

Arrian give a fairly detailed account of the arms and out hi 
of the Indian soldiers,, based on the authority of Ncarchtts - ; 
s, The fool soldiers carry a bow r made of equal length with the 
man who bears it* This they rest upon the ground, and Passing 
against it with their left foot* thus discharge the arroWj having 
drawn the string far backwards far the shaft they use is little 
short of being three yards long, and there is nothing winch can 
resist an Indian archer 1 * shot - neither shield nor breast-plate, 
nor any stronger defence if such there be. In their left hand they 
carry bucklers made of undressed os-hide, which are not so 
broad as those who carry' thenij but are about as long. Some 
axe equipped with javelins instead of bows, but all wear a 
sword, which is broad in the blade, but not longer than 
three cubits ; and this, when they engage m dose fight (which 
they do with reluctance), they wield with both 1 Ws, 
to fetch down a lustier blow. The horsemen are equipped 
with two lances like the lances called jtfweirt, and with a *hos le r 
buckler than that carried by the foot-soldiers. But they do not 
put saddles on their horses, nor do they curb them with bit* 
like the bits in use among the Greeks or the Kelts, but they fit 
on round the extremity of the horsds mouth a circular ptrfc 1 j 
stitched raw hide studded with pricks of iron or brass pointing in- 


*■ Ani* n , Mika, XVI (pp. 

modified in I ht light of BcvanV vesnOfl W CHI ■ I, 4 ■ elsewhere, 

ch- 9 b« the (bl^ns : The chancier of < 1.0 ^ ^Tv covti 

form aihf the position oT their eeiptiry and 1 » ch ma . with 

their penam down U> the feel with fine hang 

““W*. ^d coil mynd their head* ckrtia gh »m] r*nl£ 

prtcioua ■wars As pendants from thejf and of cold, 

or of Wib* deck iheir wrist and vpwxvm ^ad. 11ir 

Tliev 1 frequently comb, but seldom co i* iIk haai jm _ + m £ j, r res i of 

of the chin tfoe^ never cut al all+but ihcy ahuve e-.^Mejv 

the fjee, io theu it looks polished/ Also btraho, . *■ 54 IP 
Fl XXVII ip. 70 j- 

9 . Arran, XVI fpp- «»“«> = * f - S^I * b<>, XV, t, 66 (pp* 

— 73 )/ much briefer 
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\yafdi p but not very sharp; if n inuft 15 rich he tisea pricks made 
of ivory* Within the horse's month is put an iron profit hkc a 
skewer to which the reins arc attached, W hen the rider|, then^ 
putts the reins, the prong controls the hone, and the pricks 
which arc attached to this prong goad the mouth, so that It 
cannot but obey the reins/ 

The chariot and die elephant played an important part in 
Indian warfare. The chariot wa* drawn by four horses and 
carried six men—one archer and shield bearer on each side 
besides two cliario leers. who were also rnen^at^aEniiS , when the 
fighting was at dose quarters, they dropped the reins and took 
part in the combat-®. At-lian says, however, that tl-C chariot 
carried only two men beside the charioteer ; this may have 
reference to chariots of smaller size* The same writer says 
that each elephant carried tliree ar diets besides the driver*. 
According to Curtius, an image of Hercules was borne in front 
of the line of the Paurava’s infantry in the batdc of Jliclum, 
and this acted as the strongest of all incentives to make the 
soldiers fight well 1 * 

20. Still in sris. 

Neardius testifies to the ingenuity of Indians in works of art 
by citing thetr facility in the imitation of die sponges, curry- 
ct.mbs oil-flasks and such oilier articles which they saw the 
Greeks using. Cloth was used for writing cn. Copper 
was used fused but not wrought, with die result that vcjsels- 
brokc like earthcnw r are if they fell to the ground. Prostration 
before kings and noblemen was unknown ; only hand* were 
raised in salutation*. According to one of Strabo's sources, it 
was a great occasion when the king washed his hair, and the 
courtiers vied with each other in sending costly presents ; rid* 
seems to be a reference to tile atihhiku of the king soon after hil 
accession. In the processions at festivals many elephants 


T. CurtEUi, viii. J4 P (JflMruw, p. Jtij). 
a. Meg, Frag. XXXV, p* 90, 

3, Carlin*, Ibid fp. io8)+ 

4* Strabo, XY\ U 67 fp. 73b CurtiuJ, viH p eh, O, ay* that the sen¬ 
der aide of the tarka of U*tM received written chamcEert like ps per— Inremrs* 

p> 1 flfi. 
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adorned with gold and silver were in die train, as well ns four* 
horded chariot* and ox-waggons. There followed hosts of attend* 
ants in holiday attire carry mg basins* goblets and other vessels 
of silver and gold same of them set with precious gems* Ani¬ 
mals and birds also formed a feature, Klcitraclius mentioned 
four wheeled carriages carrying whole trees from which were 
suspended cages with tame birds of bright plumage and fine 
song, 1 

Peculia r usages 

Oncsicritus noted a number of usages peculiar to tlie king¬ 
dom of Musikanos in Sindh. They had a common meal which 
they ate in public as did the Lacedcmr means* their food consist¬ 
ing of the produce of the chase. They u^ed neither gold nor 
silver though they had mines of these metals. They had no 
slaves, and employed instead young men in the flower of their 
age, as the Cretans employed Aphamiotai and the Lacedemonian* 
the Helots. They studied no science but medicine with any 
tare p for they regarded the excessive pursuit of any art ? as war 
for instance, to be a wicked thing. They had no aeuons at law 
but For murder and outrage ; in contracts and other matters of 
mutual trustp if one of the parties broke faith the other must 
endure it and blame himself for trusting the wrong man and not 
engross die attention or the citizens with Ids law-suits 3 . 

* 1 . Slaves 

Some of these statements parti cularly those relating to 
slavery and law-suits, were repeated by Megasthenes with a 
much wider application* HU statement on slavery has been 
extracted by Diodorus* Arrian, and Strabo 3 ; w r e may reproduce 
Arrian's as being the clearest and most complete of them j 
'All the Indians arc free, and not one of litem Is a slave. 1 he 
Likedaemonians and the Indians are so far m agreement. I he 
I-nkcdaemr>nians 1 however, hold the Helots as slaves, and these 

l. Sir nbolhid. &Q fop. 75—S) Kmg*9 waiMfif ba hair Si mlcffJ^lcd 

*mkth I by JayaiWittL jBORS, ft, p, 

S. Strabo Ibid J 34 {p- 40« 

„ 3- Difld. II. 30 (p. 40 ): Arrian, IflM*, ™ fp^®—9 

XV, 1*M(P 
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do servile labour ; but the Indian do not even use aliens as 
slaves, and much less a countryman of their own. To under- 
stand this statement in its proper sense, we should remember 
that Megnsdienca had Qneueritus before him ; and we find 
him deliberately extending to all India a statement that his 
predecessor made particularly of one country visited by him, 
and equally deliberately cometing or contradicting him in 
regard to Helotry. Megastlicnes says in effect, that there are 
no slaves In India as Oneskriiu* knew, but his comparison 
of the Indian servants to Helots is wrong, for the Helots were 
put to servile labour and were in fact slaves* Obviously 
Megasthcnw is here thinking or slavery in its full legal and poli¬ 
tical implications according to which the slave was the chattel 
of his master with no rights of any kind whatsover. And by a 
close study of the rules of the Arthasastra on ddsas and karmakcs&s, 
serfs and lured labourers, Brelocr has shown that d&sas were not 
slaves in this sense ; for they could not be employed in unclean 
work—servile labour as Mcgasihcne* would call it, and they 
could hold and transmit property and regain their freedom by 
right under certain conditions. And this appears to be the 
correct meaning of the text before us. Megasthcnes was neither 
misled by the mildness of Indian slavery into denying its exis¬ 
tence, nor was he idealising Indian conditions for the edifr a- 
tion of the Greeks, but simply stating and interpreting a fact 
as he saw and understood it, incidentally commenting on the 
view of another writer known to him 1 . 


22. Deposits 

Regarding law-suits, Strabo is our only source of ascertain¬ 
ing what Megasthcnes said, and lie is known often to abridge 
his original very considerably. Strabo writes : The simplicity 
of their laws and their contract* is proved by die fact that they 
seldom go to law. .They have no suits about pledge or 
deposits, nor do they require either seals or witnesses, but make 


i. Brelocr, Kautilj* Studim, II, Ft- i, pp- It—69. GMjrt- Slvtfl, 
Mtgvthtnfi Imf AdHri&t. pp- '<*? ff- "here (he argument u buil t pa the assump¬ 
tion dua-tGkO dou loj—ilare, J, J, Meyer baa found fault wtlb Breloer 
for anurnig too much knowledge of Greek law on the part of Megwlfl™** 
but bis criiicwm carries no conviction (o me* 211, 7,pp. I9i _att 4 *®“ “ ,s ' 
loer'i reminder, pp. 303 — 33 * 
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their deposits and confide in each other 1 .* This statement, 
which again follows the account of Nearchus, has been ex¬ 
plained by Breiser on the assumption that the Greek writers 
were thinking or the elaborate Greek procedure regarding 
deposits which invariably needed a written document, six. 
witnesses and a seal, and of the form of private suit (difr) in 
connection with such pledges and deposits. Witnesses and 
scab are, of course, known to Indian law, and the Art&asdstra 
is no exception here. But when there is a proper meaning 
that we can find for the statements we get at second hand, it 
would be weft to accept it and acquit the Greek writer* 
of misunderstanding Indian conditions or of ideulining 
them*. 


, 23. Seven classes of the people 

Perhaps the best known section of Megasthcnes is his 
account of the seven 'tribes' or classes of India. arc 

(!) The philosophers, (2) cultivators, (3) licrdsmen and hunters, 
(4) artisans and traders, £5) fighters, (6) overseers (EphtH* « 
Eplscopoi) and (7) cmmciil<*r® ant ^ assessors 1 * ft* . 

like N'civrchus, mentions two types of Brahmins those engaged 
in the study of nature and practice of religion, an t ostv/ 
took part iit political life and advised the king ns counse 
Both these clasts were numerically small, but highly r ^ csp<: , 
for their learning and character, ihc class of P 
included two types ; first the officiating priests 
conducted religious ceremonial, public an pnwu, m r 
for Mski*3, were exempt from labour and taxation, and pre¬ 
dicted the fortunes of every year at its commcncemt ’ 
dim were the ascetics (sanySmis) who have en mc , ■ 

"“"V- Th.^.Kch,, P^KW ^^ jjU,. 

treasurers and generals for ih£ army. 


l. Strabo. XV, l, 53 (P- sS>= Me»- F,a ^ " vu l<3 ‘ Atrt 
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valors formed the hulk of the population ; they were exempt 
from fighting and other services, devoted the whole of thdr 
time to tillage, and were of a mild and gentle disposition. They 
lived in the country' and avoided towns as much as possible. 
In times of war, they were allowed to go about their occupa¬ 
tion undisturbed by the surrounding conflict. In the w« rdi 
of Arrian : 4 In times of civil war the soldiers are not allowed to 
molest the husbandmen or ravage their lands : lienee, while the 
former are fighting and tilling each other as they can, the latter 
may be seen dose at hand tranquilly pursuing their wojk P — 
perhaps ploughing, or gathering in their crops, pruning the 
trees, or reaping the harvest. 1 This docs not seem to be an 
idealised picture, but a matter of general practice and common 
knowledge in ancient India ; witness the telling simile in an old 
Buddhist commentary which says that philosophers while de*- 
troying the opinions of their adversaries must carefully mpect 
the principles of logic which are useful to all, just as kings, while 
destroying the soldiers of their ene mies, icspect the field labomer 
who is the common help of both armies 1 . The cultivators paid a 
determinate share of the produce to the state by way of rent 
for the land they cultivated but did not own. On this important 
subject*, we may set down the actual words of the Greek authors. 
Arrian says simply : ‘they cultivate the soil and pay tribute 
to the kings and die independent cities'. Diodorus is more 
elaborate, but by no means more helpful ; he says : They pay a 
land*tribute to the king, because all India is the property of the 
Crown, and no private person ts permitted to own land. Besides 
the land-tribute, they pay into the royal treasury a fourth part 
of the produce of the soil'. Lastly, Strabo has this : The 
whole of the land belongs to the Grown* and the husbandmen 
dll it on condition of receiving as wages one*fourth of the pro¬ 
duce,* We notice marked dHTerences in these extracts from 
Megasthenes by the three writers* Arrian is silent on slate 
ownership and says that the payment for land was of the same 
order in monarchies and in free odea (republics), which should 

l- TTif citation ii from A —Kf Brevier, t. p+ 1tS> 

h. AI*? jWQj u. (1926! F p. 656. 

a. U* N + Ghiitfl, Oxmrihip */ Land ia Ami mi India. ffiQ, ii 
PP- 138— 5 jo 3 + Alati p?*t chapter on Maury an FuLiry. 
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deemed enough to silence all attempts to restrict the applica¬ 
tion of our texts to the royal domain ; Diodorus mentions the 
payment of a quarter share of the produce to the slate ■* add-on? 
to the tribute, while Strabo says that three-fourths were jfvcis 
up to the state, only a quarter going to the cultivator as wag«. 
It may well be doubted whether these differences in the rate 
of land tax or rent tnay be properly wplamcel as due to di eren 
ecs in the conditions under which cultivation was earned on 
under a sharing system, the landlord contributing only the an 
in some eases, but cattle, plough, manure and so on in different 
degrees in other instances. The AtitolWr*, however, knows 
these differences, and Breloer has argued that the Mauryan 
polity was based on a dose supervision and regulation of all 
agriculture and industry in the land by government agency . 
In Taxila alone soldiers outnumbered husbandmen, as the 
king was at war with two of his neighbours, as he told 
Alexander** 

The third class, shepherds and hunters, lived a nomadic 
life in forests, cleared the land of wild beasts, birds that devour 
seeds sown, and other pests, received an allowance often m 
the king for the service, and paid him tribute in cMt e. 
fourth class of artisans and traders paid taxes from c.r ‘ ‘ 
bigs, except armourers and shipwrights who reot.w su ■< 1 
The fifth class, warriors, less muncrous only than the cu tiva ors 
lived a life of ease and enjoyment in peace, th.\ rcLCivet 
handsome pay out of which they maintained aJI the servants they 
required for cleaning theic arms, keeping their horses, in % 
their elephants and chariots and attending on ' ir|n . . .v 
and in camp. The sixth class evidently includes both o ^ 
openly employed for the supervision of the work lc 1 * 
departments, the Mehasnalt&s and Adhyakshsss, an t nu " 1 _ 
spies (assisted by the courtesans) who were engng '” ' 
stant communication of secret information about a me ^ 

things to the king and, in republics, to the magistral... 


r. Breloer, KS, i, PP . 77-53 1 »*»* S * S "’ * **' " 6 * 
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24 - Marriage and Occupation rules, 

Diodorus concludes his summary of this class-organisation 
with the following observations ; 'Such, then, are about the 
parts into which the body politic of India 15 divided. No one 
is allowed to marry out of hb own dass, or to exercise any 
caJKng or art except his own : for instance, a soldier cannot 
become a husbandman or an artisan a philosopher/ Arrian 
has also similar remarks at the end with this addition ; £ It 15 
permitted that the sophist only be from any class ; for the life 
of die sop Ids 1 is not an easy one, but the hardest of all/ By 
sophist of course an ascetic is meant here. Strabo also gives 
these restrictions regarding marriage and occupation, but adds 
that die philosophers are exempt from than on account of their 
superior merit. The stress laid on endogamy and the adherence 
to one's own occupation [foadkaTmi f)* the only exception being 
in favour of the Brahmin, clearly indicate that Megasthcnes 
did mean to describe the oaste-systcm as we should now call it; 
hut these TOtrictioni obviously I tad no meaning with reference 
to some of his classes, particularly die sixth and seventh 1 . Either 
he did not hear of the I beery of the four Ear nos r or was carried 
away by a derire, natural in a Hellenistic Greek, to establish 
a similarity between Egypt and India in social organisation** 
Allowing for all its inaccuracies* there is still much in Mcgas- 
thene* f picture that is true to reality and is borne out 
by Indian literary works including the Afikosdslra. 

25 * Food and drink. 

*1 lie Indians* says Mcgastbcnes* lived frugally* and, being 
simple in their manners* led happy lives* Their staple food 
was rice, and there was no common meal I tour, each one taking 

I. Breloy has argued lha| McgajLhenci itiuil have applied the term 
"f" ta ^ d™*M*l used ™ Only in the itaTrmeni 0ia SSSortniy* that 
Diadems and htraho kepi tip thji dulirmion, while Arrian ban caused ftjdti- 
sifln by amdying the term *gm* to the Sever, dura, In other worth, the 
™Je regarding endMainy is a. piece of family Jaw that standi apart from like 
divuion of the population into sevc tl dfl MCa. £DMG, 19^4, p. 197. But I 
hahate lo accept thU kn^miour argument. Eret*rr haa wistht to show 
on the strength of Pliny, VI. 19 («a) kc 6G and Salimta 55U 9 that Mcgailhtntt 
made up hts seven ela*«* fhsm the fire of Tswita polity meurbnod by an earlier 
writer* moat probably Onaidittu, and that Herodorui 1 ckmts cf'Esn-pi had 
Hide to do wiih it, UfJ pp. 147—64, 

i2, "The Egyptians are divided inly tcvrn distinct cLiur^thae arc the 
prirat*. the wafmn h the cowherds, the tvdntherdf, the tradtimcn. the imer* 
f-reterS, and the boatmen'* He««Jo[ui* II, 164, 
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Ms food by himself when he felt inclined ; "the contrary custom 
would be better for the ends of social and civil life' 1 . At supper 
a table was placed before each person and a golden bowl on it j 
into this they first put boiled rice and then they added many 
dainties prepared in the Indian way*. They drank wine only at 
sacrifices* at which they did not stab the victim, but strangled 
it in order that only what « entire may be offered to the deity. 

2G + Crime and Punishment* 

Theft was of rare occurrence* and in Chandraguptak camp 
of^OO.OOO men* the thefts reported on any day did not exceed 
200 drachmae (about Rs. 100)\ Love of liner)' and ornammr 
was indulged in by those who could afford it. They had their 
bodies massaged by means of smooth rollers of ebon y ; they wore 
robes worked in gold, ornaments set with precious stones and 
flowered garments of the finest muslin. They married a number 
of wives, some for children and others for pleasured The code 
of punishments, was severe* and threatened mutilation for bear¬ 
ing false witness* and death for causing the loss of the hand or 
eye of the artisan + In other cases of bodily injury, the offender 
not only paid the penalty according to Ux t&lknts but had hss^ 
hand cut off as well. Indians were peculiarly distinguished 
among the nations as lovers of dance and song ; they reared no 
costly monuments for the commemoration of the dead, but 
celebrated thdr virtues in song** 


27 . Pdtdiputm 

India was a land of many towns* and Mcgasthcncs was aware 
of the difference in ad min istrative organisation between town 

l- frn* XXVII {pp. Tcn^Strah*, XV. i p 53—4 (PP 55 r-flj- 
a. fidg. XXVIII (p. 74 ). . , 

3 - One acnicnee of Strabo U usually tnmiktwl ! HirirlKww iM 
propeny are for the moil pari uuguanlRr. But Brdiw question* _ 
faro^ntla of tfce lc*t and habit that <kr tut wort! should property r&a 
implying a contnwt betwdl ill c itmnger closed part ofa buu*e ana 
Eli more open portiom—a plan of house bu Elding imposed hy ihe cl 1 mat 
Failing even now. KS t fi, p- 9. 

+■ Purchase of wives from tbcdr panmii in rSfhnnfc for ayo r _ 

14 pBcntfcqxd j n (Jm context as A tmiveml rote ; bat thi* ts nijwjf due ■ 
ndjtmdetmrBmllwiff on the part of Mq^thcno or SErnbo, The pr -sr ripuan 
ti ktiown eq I radian lavs'-bookj amt appli^ ooly to the a^Ad form 01 m -: • -■ ■ 

S‘ Arrian, indltiir t vi, 3, p* 13Sj 1 ^ ^ 

XXVI ipp, 67 —B). 
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and conn try * Cities situated on the banks of rivers or on the 
sea coast were built of wood as they were liable to frequent damage 
from rain and flood* while those standing on commanding situa¬ 
tions or lofty eminences were built of brick and mud, PStalj- 
puira at the confluence of die Ganges and the Son was the largest 
Indian city 1 * The palace of Chandragupio, 'the greatest of oil 
the kings of the country 1 , far surpassed those of Susa an 
Ekbatana in its splendour and magnificence. In its parks were 
kept tame peacocks and pheasants There were shady groves and 
meadow's planted with trees the branches or which were cun* 
ningly interwoven by ihc art of the horticulturist* And the 
trees were kept ever green and never seemed to grow old or 
shed their leaves. Some were native to the soil, others brought 
from other lands with great care for their beauty, but the olive 
was not among them. Birds were there* not confined* but 
coming of their own accord and making their nests and forming 
lairs on die branches of the trees> Parrots were native to the 
land and were maintained in large numbers, as they were valued 
for their capacity to imitate human speech ; they often hovered 
in groups round about the king. In the palace grounds there 
were artificial ponds of great beauty filled with fish of enormous 
size but quite tame. No one liad permission to catch them \ 
but the king's sons, when they were children, learned to fish and 
to swim at the same time in these tranquil ponds, learning also 
how to sail their boats 1 * 


i, Mqr. Frag. XXV fpp. 66—?}=Strabo p XV. I, 35—6 fpp. 42—4) : 

XXVI fpp. 68—^Airian U£ka y X (pp r 204 —tfjhji\W Pliny al 
Mrg. p. Delalb reproduced m Chapter tm Chandra gu pi*. 

iib ®+ Arli*n+ XJIt, Ch. fB (Ajfx Itu£ r i* Oju/ l Lrt, t pp L qi—g), Curtam, 
viaf 9 on the Kin^ ind the may be died here for comparison; H The lusury 

pf tnr:r kmjs, or as they call it* their magn Lftecn : c p i* carried to a vicJo-iu escew 
wi thmi t a parallel in the world- When the kin,g condescends to show himself 
in public his attendant* carry in their hands silver censers, amt nerfume with 
inrenae all the mad by wforh ii ti his pleasure to be conveyed, He foil* in a 
pesldcn patanquin. garnished with prarii, which dandle all round It, and he if 
rir lied in fine mtwlin embroidered with purple and grid. Behind his palanquin 
frjJfow mcn-at-af[|)i and his IxKfy-jetjardi,, t£ U'hom some carry houghs 
0/ trees, tin which birds Afe perched (rained Lo Interrupt business with their 
cries. The palace b adorned With gilded pillars clasped alt round by a vine 
rmbwjoi m gold, while silver images of those birds which most charm ihe eye 
riwcriliy the Workmanship. The palace is open V. ail comer? even when ihe 
king it having his hair combed And drctsfiL It is then that he gives audience 
(n amba’iadon, and arfmk Uteri justice to hti subjects. Ha ihppm being 
■fief this taken off hii feci arc nibbed with scented oinimenti. His principal 
exercise U hunting ; acnid the vowj and song* of ids eutiricsam he ihooU ihc 
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28 . Wamtn in ifu Pdlact 

The king's persona] wants were attended to by women* 
The bodyguards and soldiery were posted outside the palace 
gates- The statements that a woman who killed the king when 
drunk became the wife of his successor, and that the king might 
not sleep during day, and was obliged to change his couch often 
by night with a view to defeat plots against his life, must be treated 
as curious gossip rather than be accepted for facts as some writera 
dn,. On the other hand, the role of women in the personal ser¬ 
vice of the king h wed attested in Indian literature, and 
Kiutilya lays down many precautions to be observed as a routine 
for ensuring the personal comlbrt and safety of the king (atmtirQ* 
kshifakam). The king spent much time outside his palace hearing 
and judging cases, and he did this even while he was being 
massaged. He went out for offering sacrifice, and for the chase. 
The hunting procession was a somewhat Bacchanalian display - 
'‘Crowds of women surround him, and outside of this circle spear* ^ 
men are ranged. The road is marked off with ropes, and it ii 
death, for man and woman alike, to pas within the ropes- Men 
with drums and gongs lead the procession* Hie king hunts 
in the enclosures and shoots arrows from a platform- At Ills 
side stand two or three armed women* If he hunts in the open 
grounds lie shoots from the back of an elephant. Of the women, 
some are in chariots, some on horses, and some even on eleplianTs, 
and they are equipped with weapons of every kind as ff they 
were going on a campaign**. Curtius gives a more rhetorical 
account of the king and his doings. 


game cocktail within the toyftl pui 'The arrows which are 

are d icharged with mote effort than effect, tor though ihc to™ *r ■ _ 

depends on their lightness they are loaded with an obnoaMjVf V - _ 

rids* on hQtx-bttk when mating short joumeyf, but when J 1 *? _ h _ L -.j 

tanl eipeditkril he ridel lit a chariot (howilah} on P * 

huge as these aftimak are, their bodies arc revered complete y ^ 

pinp of sold. That no to«n nf ibaraelet* prnflu^ey w , ^ + _ . 

b ace^mpinieti by ft long train or courtesafli eaoied in rettoue* 

this troop holds ft ftfpftrfttr place in the proraiOSl from 

and ts m sumptuftiufcy appointed. His food is prepared by _ ' _ . 

Um wi& wi^; «h™h b OHIch u~l by all 
Wll into ft drunken si «p hk canirussans carry htm ft way to! * _ 

umbngthcradi otilir sithl in their native bynwu (™ Mn - • PP‘ 

*9®). 

f* M«f, Fra*. XXVI (pp. Strabo. XV. I. 33 (P- 3*)‘ 
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29- Administration 

The administrative organisation of the Mauryan state j s 
described by Megasthcnes under three heads : (]} rural admini*. 
(ration, (2) aty administration and (3) military administration*. 
The distinction between town and country for administrative 
purposes was well established in Indian polity, as is dear from 
the constant references lapaura and jampeda in literature j and as 
the Mauryan empire was the nearest approach to a war-state 
ever attained in India, army administration attracted the special 
attention of an observer of the type of Megasthcnes, The 
picture he presents h that of a highly organised and efficient 
bureaucracy engaged in regulating activities in almost every 
imports m sphere of national life* 

The officials of the rural branch « to say, to whom Megas- 
t cues applied the general designation agreiiomoi, supervised 
irrigation and land-measurement, hunting and enforcement of 
forest Jaws and all the occupations connected with agriculture 
aiming, carpentry and metal industries. They also collected 
raxes and maintained the roads, setting up mile-stones indicat¬ 
ing distances at every ten Slades (a little over a mile), This 
wins to be a summary account of the duties of a large number 
of officials rather than of the activities of a single board* 

Those in charge of the city (the ajijttomci) were divided into 

“ ^ f fivc Th ^ Unctions were respectively 

( ) supervision of industrial establishments j {2) care of foreigners 
including provision oflodging and assistants who would watch 

™ d ° lRgs ’ attcntion » ** P*™™ and burying the dead* ; 

(3) census or population and property ; (4) control of trade 

“effete?fPP- 53—ih 
mulct' is iw**** tn be a miLkc <!uc have thflfge »{the 

pepi tnci) .Sifabc* i«r in iht n[ a ^ ofV^^^rT^^ VI ". K “‘ nlr!l ' ,,W 
by (he cctiiat. Gf. Stein, Or?til n„ “™ “ obvjoiuly required 

PP' 'ISO- 61 , irace. hteL'ti'^ij^.j 

m the admit,bmnivc -&de^ 

2, Centra Stnn, 0/. «!,. p . 

Indiaju 



him, F*y*W™. tea® 

p prepay - n r drUVCr 

in which roreimen Arr C om-t- t ™f JiiiT .L decide cues 

iharpiy on tW who take unfair ^fvan^rfg^* ^ Wn,e<,Q ™ 
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and commerce, regulation of weights and measures, and marking 
with the official stamp articles passed for sale 1 , no one being 
allowed to deal in more than one commodity except an payment 
of a double-tax ; (5) similar duties regarding manufactured 
goods, the traders being required strictly not to mix new goods 
mih old ; (6) collection or the tax of ten per cent on sales, the 
penalty for evasion bang death. The six bodies acted together 
in general matters like the maintenance of public buildings, 
regulaion of prices, and care of markets, harbours and temples* 
This account of city-government does not correspond prims 
fade to anything known from Indian sources. It lias been 
pointed out 1 rightly tliat while in the pages of the Arihalthfra 
we come across individual officials in charge of more or less the 
same duties as art discharged by some of the boards of Megas- 
thenes* account, there is no tract whatever of a body of thirty 
dividing into six pentads ; and as the same arrangement recurs 
in his description or military administration,, it has been suggested 
that Megasdienes gave a schematic and idealised account far 
removed from realities. On the other hand, urban adminis¬ 
tration has always been different from rural, and there is evi¬ 
dence that at the time of Alexander's invasion some of the larger 
cities had an administrative system very like what Me gas then ex 
has detailed. Thirty deputies from Nysa accompanied Akouphis 
on his visit to Alexander; and, TromlhcOxydrakai tame the lead¬ 
ing men of their cities, and their provincial governors, besides 
K50 or their most eminent men t entrusted with full powers tt> 
conclude a treaty 1 *. It is possible tliat in these republican rides, 
the entire aristocracy Itad a voice in government and the execu¬ 
tive work was carried on by groups of five ; for the fia&cf&jat 
h after all a very widespread Jndo-Aryan Institution*. The 
rise of the Mauryan empire did bring about a considerable 
change, and It is possible that Mcgasthencs was dther not fully 
abreast of the new situation, or probably his account is coloured 
by his knowledge of die historians of Alexander* 

O I follow t«e Smiths correction of McCnndle—Sec A tab (3*d edo-) 
P> Bft, if. I. 

** Stein, Qp r Cl!,, pp r a- 40 —S 6 )* 

3- Arrian, Aaabteis t V, I (tiwwiort, p* 7f) ; ik M (P- : 54^ 

BkJmt, 1*335, pp r Sr—7. 
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Lastly the war office comprised a board of thirty, functioning 
in six divisions of five members each. The first division was 
the admiralty j the second, transport and commissariat pro¬ 
viding among other things, servants to beat the drum, and groom 
the horses, and mechanists to tend the machines; the remaining 
four were respectively in charge of infantry, cavalry, war-chariots 
and the elephants* There were royal stables for the horses and 
elephants and an arsenal for the arms, 'because the soldier has 
to return his arms to the magazine, and his horse and his elephant 
to the stables- 1 . Horses were broken in by professional trainers 
forcing tlicm to gallop round and round in a ring, especially when 
they saw them refractory ; tile Arthal<htra devotes whole sections 
to a description of the movements to which the war horses and 
elephants should be trained, besides describing their proper care 
in considerable detail*. 

*- Meg. Frmf. XXXV fp. 83}. AS r fi 
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1. Gsld daric 

2. Stiver shekel 
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5. Silver dccadrachra ( pp, 125-6 ) 
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appendix to chapter III 

EARLY FOREIGN COINS IN INDIA 

( Kanda-Mwya Period ) 

The coins current in India before her contact with ihe 
Greeks were of the variety usually described as punch-marked 
an 1 cast 1 . Their nniiufacturittg technique widely differed from 
,htt of the Greek coins, and it has been almost unanimously 
accepted that it was invented by the early Indian moneyers, 
without the aid of any outside influence*. Though numismatists 
dlifer about the earliest date of the circulation of these indi¬ 
genous coins, there Is no doubt now that many of them passed 
current during the Nanda-Maurya period, being introduced 
in India at a much earlier lime. Other types of coins which 
alsa passed as currency in the extreme north of India during 
this period were those issued by the Achaemcnid Persian rulers 
of this region. The Persian emperors from Darius 1 onwards 
usually struck two types of coins, viz., the daries and the sigloi, 
the former being of gold and the latter of silver. The name 
*d.iric' is evidently derived from that of Darius Hystaspes whose 
Indian conquests included the whole of the Indus valley while 


I. The name ■punch-marked' u gtvetl to a larger™n^ac™tnl 
Coins, mostly in silver and comparatively mfrcQuCrtdy m 
of the various symbols being punched on metal h silks o- . . , enirw wrtc 
and weights. It was at first sugared bynumHittatiils 

private issues, various montycn or ihrofTi htinj ,e iur!i» were noth- 

manufacture: according 80 ' ^^^^fe^^ ^.^ r^Twhose hands 

iny more Lhin ihc b.iUi-Enarkj oTtht J ifltren t mmvuui ■ & ^ 

the Coins passed in the course of Trade ancl commerce. 

given place Co the .nOFe probable One or then hanog bew usu^t^ » mstt 

Bullion (y. (Jninwribed -ist copper pieces bearing 

tree in ratling, mountain Ac., are some of lh ^ for,, T”“' h 

India, and belong probably to fe m* P^°f “ 

coins are lo be dalfd. For a full treatmentof lh«e T fn ' Cgt&tm e/tts 
indigenous Coins or India, the reader U referred IO J. Allan * La-olopn vj « 
Curts of Ancient India, Introduction, parts iWv* 

a. M. DeCOurdemJlnrh*, however, was of ’ 

Of Ihe punch-marled reins belong to the Adwcmenid 
being nothing but a variety of the Indian issues of I hr **•«■«£ 
tnipcTOTii Jj-ifTfid Amiiqu*, 19**-VP' I|S * *35' P. i ‘ \51aii thinlu ihflt 
this View; dr. Csmirkari £**«. I3 at, pp- Jy™ 

dv: thick silver bent ban with devices on then‘cantan-e «d-e.Jwsnd m _n 
parts of north-western India, 'are struct on a Persian standard and repre- 
ient double siglol or slaters, half and quarter Sigloi. CM. p- vn, 3- 
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i'g/os is based on ‘shekel 1 , a kind of weight standard adopted 
y the Persons from the ancient Babylonians. On the obverse 
t>l the former, tho Persian emperor armed with a bow and a 
spear is shown in a running posture, while the reverse contain* 
an irregu ar oblong incuse. The Persian silver coins bear a'moii 
ennea evlces, but several of them have peculiar counter* 
marks both on the obverse and the reverse, which according 
t° some scholars emphasise their definite Indian association'. 
The dar.es arc about 130 grains <8.42 grammes) in weight, 
while the maximum weight of the sigloi, twenty of which were 
equal in value to a danc, was 86.45 grains (5,6 grammes) 

It was previously held that both these varieties of silver and gold 
Persian coins were actually minted in India, and passed current 
there side by side. But a more acceptable suggestion has been 
made not very' long ago that !he relative cheapness of gold in 
ih ;S country- would make it uneconomical for the Persians to 
mint any gold coins here for circulation ; m fact, it would tend 
jo draw outside the country any darks which might have been 
brought there in course of trade and commerce*. This view has 
been supported by the non^liscovery of the darks here in any 
quantity, a nd the comparative frequency' of sigloi in the Indian 

No coins of any Greek prince, however, could have been in 
rcu non in India before Alexander invaded the country. It 
“ presumed that even during the period of his short stay there 

l^ C T: fhi! ^ UWsin *• north-western regions, he 
couid hardly have found any time to issue coins in his newly 

_JL U " t ^ Tni °j CS ' A co PP crcoin of squarish sltapc bearing the 

namcofA exander, which wassupposed at first to 1 . his India- 

it.u. ong since declared to have no connection with ^ 
mu-fcret J limHjr to^lwe'fou'rid on “*“ r *g l ** >t, . thtu Wuntcr- 

marls he e*plai(ird rt-jgmhFmf ■ 7?? 1" Py^h'^atied Cotta, and other 
JRAS. Ihsfm Khar^hthi Jeltersi 

countries rtfAsii, iur‘h as J vrij PamSTl? 1n ' u " tcr *i*rki to other 

ArWucfr, p. ^ G Mardotodd'*^ ‘ibi Uic^’l, *1^ P >Tnrt? L<1 
Vo^Eion ^Ki]! 7//C > nm ^ , ■ x r a t rau ^ ^ (he moit re<cnt in 
though he dot* net ^5**^5*Jcnd to liar out hEi v\ jinkin' 

Id^uo ptincbmitrii: OT/ J, ™ y wxnfljinfy betweco them and (he 

we know SS K ( SS^-.3L?S I £**«■ ***, tfver in ledi* *i 

*.= * iJ&yiThSiaf' - ** *■ 
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India 1 * 3 * But two silver coins (tetradraefuns) bearing the name 
of Alexander and one silver emu, that of Philip Aridaeus, were 
discovered by Marshall in the course of his excavations at the 
jjhir Mound site Taxila*. These coins ‘bear on the obverse 
head of Alexander nearing the lion skin, and on the reverse 
Zeus seated on a tlirone with the eagle on his right hand and the 
sceptre in Left'. Though they have different legends and mono* 
grams, they are closely similar to one another. On one of the 

coins of Alexander, the legend BAJlAEflS AABs AN ;jfOY 
can be distinctly read- Their freshly-mimed condition and the 
fact that they were recovered from a stratum, assigned by Marshall 
to the 3rd or lilt Century B.C., may lead one to suppose that 
they were actually mimed in India. But tins first recorded 
fin d of such coins in India is still unique and the coins could have 
been brought here from outside. 

The troubles which Alexander’s officers left in charge of his 
Indian conquests had to encounter in niainiainiog their transi* 
lory hold on these regions did not allow them to issue coins 
i a any number in the name of their master*. But a few interest¬ 
ing coins of Greek technique belonging to the latter half of the 
4 th century B-C- have been discovered, which, tliough all oft hem 
were not found in India, seem to have Indian association. 
Among them mention may be made first of the few unique 
silver decadreclmu issued by Alexander himself from his Baby¬ 
lonian mint, which were distinctly of a commemorative 
character. The obverse shows an elephant with two riders 
followed by a warrior on a prancing horse, while the reverse 


I. P, Gardner thought that there were a few inch pieert of Alexander s 
Indian money: BMC. xviii. But realy the piece, now in the lim af 
the lWlin Muslim. h unique, The shape which » t*» only reason 
ting it with India tflifiHl have been an accidental freak, the result 
handling by tome workman a 1 a wcslem mutt. Macdonald trim In S j P 
of tetradrehnu with Zem' head on the obverse and the eagle cm a lhund«- 
boll accompanied by the legend AaE = AN£FOY on the revert*, ai 
»wne connection with the east, if not actually with India : CHI. 1 3 , ®jj| 
The presence of 3 latrapal Lun On the right field df the revert* side* 
corns prove* that they were tttrapjJ issues. * „ . . " 

*. ASH. trpM. pp 47— 0 , pi. «. TTartO coml in a 

small cireJitn j»r whkh ato coiiia-fned as many as 1 ifij silver P un n-mnT 
aid benE-baf-type d" Indian Cohti), and one Ffcrsb.n 

3. MuldOlld'l drteriplion of a few Such imfU.tk.ns of the Athenian 
♦owb' whkh might ha^f been nunl-cd in ihf extreme north'^ ol mvk+ 
limy bo noted in Unit connection : CHI- I. They are the tame as 
referred to in the prcvklLU Eool note. 
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comajns I he stand tug figure of Alexander shown as the god 
Zeus. The obverse device has been explained by numismatists 
as the artist’s version of Alexander** battle with Porus* the Mace¬ 
donian emperor on horseback attacking with his ]anee Porus 
riding on the elephant* while a second person,, the driver of the 
elephant* toms so throw a javelin at the pursuer. The reverse 
depicts Alexander dressed in a Macedonian cloak wish a com¬ 
posite helmet on his head, his right hand holding a thunderbolt 
and his left a spear ; Nike Is shown in the top left field* about 
to place a wreath on his head- The monogram on the lower 
left field of the reverse is AB which may either stand for 
BA2 I AEn2 AAEeAN£POY> or may more probably be 
a contraction for Babylon, one of the mint cities of Alexander* 
The other class of silver coins which are usually supposed to have 
been minted in India* were the Issues of one Sophytes* as we 
know from their legend on the reverse. This Sophyics has so long 
bfccti identified with Sopcuhes of Arrian [vi, 2* 2) and Strabo 
(xv t 6£9)* who ruled over terroitorics in the Salt Range region, 
Punjab, at the time of Alexander’s invasion. Sopclthes 
appears to have been the Greek form of the Indian name Sau- 
bUm\ who according to most scholars was an Indian 1 , But R.B. 
Whitehead questioned the Identity of Sophy tea and Sopeithef 
not very long ago. He further suggested that Sophytes was an 
eastern satrap in ihc last quarter of the fourth Century B-Cb 
ruling somewhere in the Qxus region* where his coins were 

originally minted- (Nurmsnmtu ChromcU^ 1943), It is true 

that there is no record of an actual discovery of any of these 
coins In Indian soil, but there is also no clear proof of 
Sophytes 1 connection with the Oxus region, Arrian and Strabo 
arc explicit about the existence of one Sopehhcs (most probably 
the Greek transliteration of some such Indian name as Saubhuti) 
and it in tempting to connect it with the name Sophytes* the 
issuer or the coins in question (JNSI VII* pp, 23—£), The 
obverse of these coins shows the head of the king to right within 
do [ted border, wearing close-fitting helmet and cheek-plate, 
the former adorned with a wreath of olive leaves ; on the reverse 


tr I R \ B i^ aFLajr fl «empa io pmt thut Sopbrter mi really a 

Hindu tied, Greek; tor bu arguinenl*, cf CX, l#ii ? pp. 
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is shown a cock to right with a cAduceus on the left field 
and the Greek legend Sfl^OYon the right, all inside a 
border of dots. The coins are struck from regularly adjusted 
dies (+f) and usually bear a monogram consisting of the 
Greek letter M or MN ; their approximate weight is 58 grams. 
These coins are of great interest as they are without doubt based 
on the imitations of the Athenian 'owls’ which seem to have been 
somewhat fitmiliar in or just outside the north-western border 
of India at that time. The discovery of a unique tri-hemiobcL, 
now in the Berlin Museum, bearing thehelmeted head of Athena 
in place or that of Sopliytcs, apart from most other numismatic 
features, definitely proves the connection between the two sets 
of coins. The weight of Sophytes’ coins, which according to 
earlier numismatists was derived from the Indian dhttreya qt 
punnet (silver punch-marked: coins weighing 32 rains, routin y 
58 grains) has now been shown by Macdonald and others to be 
the same as that of the imitations ; it has been described as a 
lighter Attic standard sometimes adopted by moncyers in their 
issue of such coins in the cast 1 - As Sophytes does not use any 
royal title on his coins, it has been presumed that (us coins were 
issued not long after Alexander’s invasion, when, though for all 
intents and purposes enjoying sovereign rights, he imj,ht h 3 '* 
acknowledged temporarily the authority of the Greek invader * 
A« earlier view regarding the prototype of Sophytes’ coins, not 
even completely abandoned now, is that they were imita.Lt n m 
a certain type of ScLgucus’ coins ; in ihc t esa 

si ml larky between the obverse of this issue of Sdeucus an 
that of the coins of Sophytes, that some numismatists were 
tempted to connect the two sets of coins in this manner, it >i 
more correct to accept the view suggested by Rapson ong 
ago that both were derived from the imitations of the Athenian 


I. But this KMsJIed lighter Aufc wd(Jt O K lhe lnn ^l] cr denOmU 
by tbc rndiflo dfLiwipi or pvraW tfandard a ' „ , s ^ mtom ne*f 

nmuom of the imitation! of ihc AtboriiAn owU p us ^| K ba>cdnrt tike 
the extreme wth-wat border of wMen _ UhM 1 0 f pi V er punch* 

m*m. _i**j m^WlrU ii nUifi tin* weufat of B 01 suvcr F 


grains standard: wbkb » alto tlw wngbl of 
uuijkcd coins, 


muted: coins. m . + * 

u. D- R- Bhsndarbkr is of opinion jH 1 


at a lime iubM<[Ucnt to his departure from 
were wrued before Alexander invaded India, CL. > 9 - 


p. 30. 
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c Owl* n . But if Whitehead's suggestion that Sopfiytes was an 
eastern Satrap ruling somewhere in the Oxus region in c. 320 
B*C. is correct, then these coins had no Indian connection. 

It will be ofimerest now to study in brief the special features 
of these imitations of owls, some of which according to most 
numismatists were actually minted in the extreme north-west 
of India or just outside. The original ‘owls' of Athens were 
beautiful!) executed silver coins of various denominations usually 
let radraduns, which bore on the obverse the head of Pallas 
Athene, the tutelary deity of the city, and on the reverse the 
figure of an owl, the bird sacred to the goddess, with the legend 
AOE usually in the right field. These coins were so much in 
demand among the people of the Aegean world and among 
those of the middle and near east, that Athens had to supply 
the specie from her own mint. When Athens lost her political 
importance as a result or her debacle in the Peloponnesian War 
and the subsequent Macedonian hegemony, her mint was closed 
and imitations of the above typeof the Athenian coins were made 
tn large numben la the countries which once used to import 
the Athenian originals. These imitations can be divided into 
two well-defined classes, the first closely approximating to its 
prototype. The second class softer in style usually bear the 
monogram behind the head of Athene on the obverse and a 
bunch of grapes over the back of the bird on the reverse. 

, c m " sl characteristic feature which, however, distingiti- 
s es the second class from the first is that the obverse and 
reverse devices of the former are finely adjusted ( i f), where* 
as m the case of the latter no such adjustment seems to have 
been made ; this nice fixity of position of one die in relation to 
that ofthe other may point‘to the employment of a hinge or of 
some equally effective contrivance' (Macdonald). Moreover, the 
first class usually consists of tetradrachms. while the second also 
com ai ns drachms and didrachms. Th«e smaller denominations, 
agam, are not based like the higher ones on the Attic 
standard of weight, a drachm according to which weighed 67.2 


-the Jmi*tires rf*. 
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grains (4.37 grammes), but on one in which the same would 
weigh no more than 58 grains (3,75 grammes). These numis¬ 
matic peculiarities of the second class of the imitations place 
them alongside ‘another set of drachms and diobois which are 
struck from regularly adjusted dies (4 + ), but in which the place 
of the Athenian owl is taken by an eagle, looking backwards’ 
(Macdon aid} . On thi* latter class of coins, t he bun ch of grapes 
behind the owl’s back is in one case accompanied by a caducous- 
These latter sets of the imitation of the Athenian ‘owls were 
undoubtedly the prototype ofSophytes’ coin discussed above, 
and this is one of the principal reasons which have led numis¬ 
matists to infer that’at least the smaller Athenian imitations 
were not unfamiliar in the north of India h 

Several Greek coins* issued in Syria and in the adjacent 
countries to its east, some bearing the name of Seleucus I and 
others those of Seleucus I and his son Antiochus I join tly require 
a brief notice here on account of their Indian association of a 
somewliat remote character . The first group of these have on 
the obverse the head of a horned horse to right inside a dotted 
border, while their reverse shows an Indian elephant. 
Another class of coins in the same series bear a laureate 
head of Zeus on the obverse and Pallas Athene driving in a 
chariot drawn by four elephants on the reverse- The 
Greek legend BA^IA^S 2 EA BYKOV on ^reverse 
side of both the classes proves that they were issued after 306 
B.C. when Selcucus I assumed the royal title for the first 
A few of the latter class of coins, coarser in style and execution, 

are usually collected from the extreme north and north-west uf 

India, showing thereby that though they were not actually minted 
in India, they might have been in circulation in this region. 
The other group of Greek coins, more or less similar in t>pe 
to th<» second class of such coins just noticed, on the 
is shown a fighting Athena riding in a car dru^u b. * 
two or four elephants, bear the Greek legend B 2 i 
2 EA EYKOY KAl ANTIOXOY- The elephant device in 
the above types of coins seems to have some remote connection 
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with one of I he terms of the treaty concluded by Seteucua I with 
Ghandragupta Maury a ; according to it the former bartered 
away the provinces of ParopAKiiiHj Aria, Arachosia and Gcd-* 
rosin along with Ids claims to the Punjab and other Greek con¬ 
quests In northern. India for five hundred war elephants. Hus 
particular war arm proved so decisive a factor at the battle of 
Ipsus where Antigonus the formidable rival of Seleucus was 
overthrown * that it became one of the fa vou rite dynastic devices 
of the Seleucidae. The head of a homed horse, another Favour¬ 
ite device of die same, was perhaps commemorative of Buce¬ 
phalus, the famous charger of Alexander the Great* in whose 
honour the Macdonian emperor founded a city named 
Bucephaia on the bank of the Jhelum in the Punjab. 

Most of the Greek coins discussed above are ex tragedian 
in character, from the point of view of their provenance ; but 
almost all of them have some association* nearor remote* w ith 
the coun try- The hoards of Greek coins* however, that vrre 
actually minted here and which passed as currency in the 
extreme north and north-west were the ones issued by the Greek 
rulers of Bactria and India, These Bac irian Greeks at first rv«cd 
allegiance to Sdeucus I and his successors, and it was under 
Antiochus Theos [Amiochus II) s the grandson of SeleUdi* I* 
that one Diodetus, the Greek satrap of Bactria* threw off the 
Syrian yoke sometime in the middle of the third century B.C* 
Justin says that this Dicdotus died shortly a Act the assumption 
of independence and was succeeded by his son of the same name. 
The second Diodotns issued coin* bearing his name and 
the device of Antlochus II- But these coins as well as 
those of Euthydcmus I who dispossessed him of the throne of 
Bactria* were all issued outside India. The coins of the 
Immediate successors of Euthydemus I, viz., Demetrius 
and others were mostly non-Indian issues ; a few of them were* 
however* actually minted in this country* when Demetrius 
carried the Bactrian Greek arms into India and conquered .some 
parts of it- Eucratidcs who was a sup plan ter of Demetrius in 
Bactria and the head of a rival branch of the Greek princelings 
contending with Demetrius* successors for possessions in the 
extreme north and north-west of India* issued a large numlver 
of coins many of wluch were of Indian origin. The coins of the 
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host of the Indo*Cr«k rulers, mostly belonging either to the 
house of Eutltydemus I or to that of Eu era tides, were all minted 
here, because these Greek princes who had long been driven 
out of Bactria by the Sakas had made their home in India. The 
story, however, of these Baetrian and Indo-Greek princes and 
their coins, though begining in the latter part of the Mavtrya 
age, really falls within the Sunga and Kapva periods. 


CHAPTER IV 

GHANDRAGUPTA AND BlNDUSARA 


In a previous chapter wc traced the expansion and consolida^ 
tiou of the Mag.tdhan empire under the Nandas* The New 
Monarchy was exposed to a two-fold danger. On the one hand 
there were symptoms of popular disaffection with the regime 
wltich did not augur well for the future. Besides this there 
appeared on the north-western horizon the spectre of foreign 
dominion* Alexander, it is true, had to retire from the Bras 
but his “successors” inherited his ambition and some of his plans* 
Tile lament was no doubt heard that the pursuit of Alexander's 
policy and retention of his conquests required “royal troops 
under Uic command of some distinguished general” 1 * Neither 
of these conditions could be fulfilled lot some time after Alexan* 
der's death* 'Hie Macedonian Regents* from 323 to 317 B*CL 
liad to be content with a sort of condominium on the Indian 
borderland. It did not* kiwever, take long to consolidate 
the Havana forces in Western Asia under a new leader so 
that Indians had. once more to prepare themselves for their 


fiery onset* 

A.Liny of the prominent figures that strutted on the Indian 
in twenties of the fourth century B.G-—Agiajumcsj 
Ambhi, PoriiSj to name only a few-^did not show any proper 
realisation of the problems that faced their country, or the des¬ 
tiny that awaited her. To preserve and augment the nascent 
empire of Magadha, to deal effectively with the foreign menace, 
to “unify the innumerable fragment* of distracted India” and 


bring the ideal of the CfiskraL'tirtmn into the realm of practical 
politics, to inspire Indians with a zeal for mighty endeavour in 


* ■ McCrindle, Awimf Iwh m demand in domed JahrtfWj pp. 

qyf Ihin whether Marafofl, the home of Men mdff 
and many a£hn fticra®**" wai known i* tjiriiiiH. The Jdut^fiumi-odAta 

in th"den lo a city ityleS^dhuka 
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various fields of activity and bring her politically and socially 
into close touch with the outer world-all this required a man 
of heoric proportions. Such a man did not take long in 
coming. If Plutarch and Justin arc to be believed there appeared^ 
before"Alexander in the Punjab (326-25 B.C.) a‘stripling^ of 
humble birth about whom tradition records signs and portents 
significant of an august destiny*. He conceit the grand 
design of reversing the condition of things that must have 
filled the mass of his countrymen with despair, for iieai y a 
quarter of a century he did bestride the Indian world like a 
colossus. For generations the country had to follow in t e mes 

laid down for her by Chandragupta. 

The success of the new Indian leader has been ixtunorta ise 
by a grateful posterity. Fragments of the cycle of legtnos c 
which he i* the hero survive even in the works of Latin “Sy¬ 
rians. In our own country we have lauds, tales, plays, even 

philosophical dissertations in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit in u it 

writers eulogise the hero in whose arms the earth harassec y 
barbarians found a refuge, who nearly succeeded m bnrgmg 
about the unification of M Jambudvipa”. Unfortunately very 
little is recorded about the life and career of this remarkable 
man, which bears the stamp ©r unassailable authenticity. c 

searches in vain for his very name in tine inscriptions o ‘ 
grandson. The Mohdbhdskyo of Patafijali has interesting refe¬ 
rences to Cbandtaguptaiobh^ and to Amitraghata*, pnsu 7 ^ t e 
son of Chandragupta, but records nothing about the * « 
the earliest of the Maury as. Much that Is known a mui 
belongs to the domain of folklore. A ChandreguplekaM-"* 
nucleus of Ch&itaky<i-Chiindta£vf>to-kolha of mediaeval timc^ 
must have come into existence before the beginning o 
Christian era, as is apparent from the marvellous ep s 
that have found their way into the narrative of > sl,n 
abridged the Latin history of Pompeius Trogus, a cont*m- 

Plrtmh'i u™ fVoi. VII, Life* Alexander, i6a !£ 4*3 i 
McCrindte, Imsaa Afaandn, p. 311 for fluiarch . p. 3*7 J ' 

HariJ^ SklHhinlabaeu.Bhatiicliiirj*),. ?' 7 

Jacobi, end JEd. ), VIII. 243 ; also Ju»l«i MtCnodk Imm* ■ P- 3 7 
$. I. 1-9* 
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porary of Augustus. Fragments of the story have also been 
preserved by the Buddhists in the Milinda-PaM# and the 
Th.-ragathU Commmiary 1 and by the Jains in certain mediaeva) 
epigraphs of Mysore besides other documents. Curiously 
enough Chandragupta is ignored in the Asokauad&na though we 
have notice of his son Bindusara. The Tamilian reference to 
f, Vamba Mdriyar” may also have been connected with the 
Chandragupta saga. Fuller details are given in Hcmachandra's 
PdrUishtapart'an, the Mahdvomia ?ika, Burmese legends* and the 
Kashmirian versions of the BrihaPKatte. There is a dramatic 
rendering of one form of the legend by Vilahhadatta. The 
central theme of the story is hinted at in the Ckandakm&kd*, 
Certain additional details are found in the commentary on the 
Vuhnu Parana and that of DhundirOja on the MudrSrShham of 
Viiakliadatta. 


To narrate the true story of Chandragupta one cannot rely 
entirely on the Kathd but has to piece together scraps of infonna- 
tion obtainable from inscriptions, classical sources, gcncalo- 
JogicnJ lists preserved in Indian and Cyfonesc chronicles and 
certain incidental notices. 


The epigraphic records of Aioka and Dajaratha, while of 
value iU a source ofin formation regarding spiritual ideals, state 
of religion, internal organisation and social life in the early 
Mnurya epoch, do not mention specific events that may be 
referred with precision to the reign of either Chandragupta or 
his son Bindusara. Far different in character is the Jtinagadh 
Rock inscription of Rudradaman which not only specifically 
names the first Maurya but affords an interesting glimpse of the 
extent of his conquests and methods of administration. For 
fuller notices of Chandragupta's career we have, however, to 
turn to Creels and Latin writer* of the Hellenistic period and die 
early centuries of Imperial Rome. Among classical source* 
an important place should be given to notice* of friendly inter¬ 
course between the first twoMauryas and their Syrian contem¬ 
poraries for which we are indebted to Athcnaeus who quote* 
from Phylarchus and HcgesandcH. There was an exchange of 


1, Malahififn, of Pali Pu^ T 0 , 6 . 
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embissim a, well a* correspondence between the Indian‘ 
cert.ua Hellenistic court*. The names of Am ^ ^ 

envoys Have survived, namely, Megasthenes, Vawxlm and 
OlZ^- As is well known the A*. of »**-*“^ 
lutes in some respects the most valuable source of in '°™ 
regarding Chandragupta and Hi* times. But the ,ls “ 
that survive in the books of Diodorus, Strabo, AmanPhn> 
other* throw mom light on internal government 
and customs of the people than on the poll 
th' t-c. For the event* that followed the death of Ak*s 

Zm U p » UK rta -d «P»*» 

reliance has to be placed mainly on the XVIII and 

Books of the OM History (BiblioM *)-of ; 

the Ufof Altxandrr by Plutarch, Justin* Epitome of the 

Pftiltppiea* of Poropeiiw Trogus (Book XV), the yn e ° _PP ^ 

(B*ik XL 9.55) and certain passages from the pop y 

££-* J .vw «** of PW- P!» 

Ceylonese chronicles have nothing to *ay riding Chandra 
gojU relation with the Hellenic power* But they notice^ 
dyntsdc change in Magadha and give informiuon reg ^ g 
the king’s lineage not known from classical sources. The Chrorn 
elers whose extant works cannot be dated earlier n.m I* 

Age could not escape from the influence of the CMnn^t-CJa 
gvfiti-KdtM which must have reached a highly d ^ eope , ' 
in their day*. In their accounts the figure of Knuti Pt ’“ n 
to earlier texts, makes its appearance as that of 
in the drama of events thatleads to < he sup—on 
by Chandragupta. This is in striking contrast with the 
recorded by Justin, following Trogus, according to w neb 
Chandragupta plays the leading role m the d V naslie reV0 U '° 

am >ng Indians and Kautilya is not even alluded to 

Among the sources of the Maurya peno men n 
made of the K^U^Ar^tra, The copmu* «*«■££ 
obtainable Trom this work relates more to ideals ^ me _ 
or administration, social life etc., than toextemal * _ ’ 

it is also a matter of controversy how (hr the frmom treat.se 
be regarded as a genuine product of the Maurya , gc * 

More we proceed to sketch the Life and career of Chart a 
gupia on the basis of the sources indicated above, it may m 
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be out of place to jay a few words about the vexed question of 
chronology. 

Attempts have been made to determine the chronology of 
the Mauryas in general, and Chandragupta in particular, with 
the help of Jain and Buddhist tradition, Hcmachandra informs 
us in the Pariitjhiiipan'an 1 that the accession of Chandragupta 
took place 155 years after the liberation of Mahavira, This 
statement is confirmed b^ L Bhadre^vara in his Kohavati.* Menu- 
ruhga, however, in his VuMttisrtni* refers to other sources winch 
place the event 60 years later in 215 A.V. Apart from the lack 
of unanimity among these Jain writers, the dale of Mahavlra’s 
liberation is itself a matter of controversy, and it is not safe to 
to build a chronological edifice on such foundations. The 
memorial verses quoted by Mcruthga give other details which 
put the interval between the accession of Ghsjidrsgupts and the 
end of Saha rale and the foundation of Vikrsma era at 255 
years* This would place the accession of the first Maury a’ in 
313 B. a result that closely approximates the epoch of the 
Sclcucidan era, and has, therefore, found favour with some 
scholars. It should, however, be noted that the Jain writers are 
apparently referring to Chandragupta’* rale in Avanti, and not 
Magadha or the Punjab, and that part of the chrolonologicai 
tradition embodied in the memorial vertes is contradicted by 
Shadresvara and Hemachandra, Moreover, the date 313 B.C, 
for Chandragupta does not accord with Buddhist tradition 
which puts his accession 162 years after the PanniTrdrsa of die 
***** Sage, that is, 382 B.C., if we accept the Ceylonese epoch 
(544 B.C.) of the Great Decease, and 324 B.C., if we prefer the 
Cantonese tradition (486 B.C) for die passing away of the 
Enlightened One. The earlier date is no doubt opposed to 
classical evidence, but the date 324 B.C. is not irreconcilable 
wnh the testimony of Creek and Latin writers. The figures 
given by Buddhist chroniclers are, however, as much open to 
comment as the data of Bhadreivam, Hemachandra and Mera- 
tunga. We have, therefore, to turn to the dues furnished by 

i. Eli. Jacobi p. IK ; Ten, VUX 330. 
t. Jm£ p, n. 
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classical accounts supplemented by the testimony of Amkan 


ins€dptiofts + . 

The classical writers refer to several famous episodes m the 
career of Chandragupta with hints as to their chronological 
sequence. He met Alexander while yet a ‘stripling’ and not 
yet 'called to royalty* (326—25 B.C.)‘ and mounted the throne 
of India ’not long afterwards’* by instigating the Indians to over¬ 
throw the existing government, or according to another inter¬ 
pretation, soliciting the Indians to support his new sovereignty®; 
thenaJtfT 1 he prepared to attack Alexander’s prefects ; the biter 
were put to death and the yoke of servitude was shaken o If from 
the neck of India ‘after Alcxan de r’s death* (i .e., after 323 B.C.}. * 
Chandragupta was reigning over India when Scleucns was 
laying the foundation or his future greatness.® (The famous 
Macedonian general acquired the satrapy of Babylon for the 
first time in 321 BC, regained control of the city and founded an 
era in 312 B*C , and assumed the title of king in 306-5 B.C.). 
After subduing the Barmans he passed over into India, concluded 
a treaty with Chandragupta and then returned home to prose 
cute the war with Antigonus (before 301 B-C)- T Appian, who 
also refers to (he war which ScIcucuswaged with Chandragupta, 


besides other events, mentions the understanding with the Indian 
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king About the marriage relationship and adds that “some of 
the exploits were performed before the death of Antigonus and 
socitr afterwards * i.e., after 301 E G. That these operations 
cannot have reference merely to dealings with Chandragupta 
but include also events outside this country, that find mention 
earlier in Appian’s narrative, e.g. the war with Syrian dans, is 
dear from other sources, such as the narrative of Justin who 
dates the treaty between the Syrian and Indian monarchs before 
tit ■ dash of arms of Seleucus with Antigonus, In fact Appian 
here sums up the career of Seleucus as a Nicator. 

How long Chandragupta lived after the war with Seleucus 
cannot be precisely determined from Greek sources. His grand¬ 
son Asolci i* known to have been a contemporary or Magas of 
Cyrcne who died not later chan 259—58 B. C. according to the 
evidence of Porphyry, which seems to be confirmed by the testi¬ 
mony of Callimachus, a contemporary poet, of Polybius (X. 22) 
and of coins, 1 The acceptance of this date implies that the 
XIIf Rock Edict of Aioka cannot be dated later than 259 
—53 B.C. as it speaks of Magas as alive. As rescripts of 
morality began to be written when Asoku was anointed twelve 
years, his coronation could not have taken place after 270—69 
B,C. The death of Chandragupta and the reign of his son 
Bindusara must, according to the evidence we have cited, fall 
between the Seleucidan war and 270—69 B.C. Tradition 
assigns a period of 24 years to the reign of the first Maurya, 

2:j, 27 or 28 years to Bindusara, and 4 to the interval between 
the accession and the coronation of Aioka. If we accept 
tin. mean figure 27 for Bindusara, a period of 55 years must have 
intervened between the accession of Chandragupta and the 
coronation of his grandson. The former event took place 
according to this calculation not later than 270-69+55=325 
-24 B.C. An early date for the rise of Chandragupta is suggested 
by the fact that at the time of the partition of Triparadeisos 
(o~l B.C.) Antipater had to give the kingdoms that lay along 
the Indus and the Hydaspes (Jhelum) to Indian Rijds “for it 
was impossible to remove these kings without royal troops under 

46 ? V °' ** ** XI - ** «*-* Cb-W lib. 
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the command ofsome distinguished general.*’’ The inadequacy 
©r "royal troops” and the absence of “disiinguished general 
arc inexplicable unless the more important among the prefee 
■or Alexander had already been put to death or expelled. That 
achievement is ascribed by the Latin historians solely to 
Cliandragupta who, and not Ambhi or the Paurava, “was the 
leader who achieved their (i.e., Indians) irecdom . It is true 
that the great liberator is not mentioned in connection with the 
partitions of Babylon and Tripsradeisas. But we have similar 
reticence in regard to Eudemos who had been directed along 
with Tax ties to assume the administration of the province 
governed by Philippas as early as 324 B.C.* He survived Porus, 
and dung to some part of India till about 317 B*C- 

Greek and Latin writers frequently corrupt the name of 
Cliandragupta. It was Sir William Jones who solved the puzzle 
and found in the appellations used by the classical historians 
and geographers variant forms or the name of the first Maury* 
as known from Indian sources. Writers of our own country, too, 
sometimes use epithets which requires few words of comment. 
As is well known the name of Chandragupta does not 
find a place in the epigraphs of his descendants. It, however, 
is distinctly referred to in the junagatfh R«k Inscription of 
Rudradaman I. It i» also known to Patahjali and a host of 
Indian bards and chroniclers, playwrights, poets and even 
philosophers. Among classical writers the nearest approxi¬ 
mation to the correct name (Sandrokofitos) is made by Phylarchus, 
■who is quoted by A then ae us*. Strabo, Arrian and Justin liave 
Sandrocottus. Appian and Plutarch corrupt it into Androco- 
ttus. In the Mudrdrafrhaso we have the cognomens Chartda- 
Siri {Chandralri), Piadamsa** (Priyadnriana) and Vfishala . 
Chandrairi is of course the shortened form of the name Chandra- 
gupta with the addition of the honorific Sri*. The attribution 


1 , Dio. XVIII. 39t JUrCrimtff Aatitat I*£* i* davit*! Lit p SI I 1 *. 
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to Ghandragupta of the appellation Piadamsana, if based on 
correct tradition, is of great interest as it is generally known as 
an epithet of bis famous grandson, Ajoka, and his common 
designation in inscriptions. As a title of royalty it finds mention 
in the VhhQKdkamQtter& as quoted in the Rfjadhamdtaasiu&ka 
of Anantadeva 1 . But its use does not appear to have been so 
common in early times as that of Devinaihpiya. Vjishala is 
taken by some to hint at Gfiandragupta’s ex (Faction from the 
Sudra line of tile Nandas. But the cognomen is used in the 
epic and law books also of Kihatripos and others who deviated 
from orthodoxy. An ingenious suggestion has been made in 
recent times that the expression really stands for basiltm\ the 
Greek word for king. There is, however, no suggestion in 
Indian literature that Vpshala is a royal epithet. The word 
ha* a social and no political significance* and is often applied 
to non^royai personages, particularly wandering teachers and 
ascetics like the Buddha 1 . 

Regarding the ancestry of Chandragupta Indian writers have 
not preserved any unanimous tradition. There is no doubt 
agreement in regard to the name of the the family to which he 
belonged, which is invariably given as Maurya. But the origin 
and derivation of the word present a problem which requires 
elucidation. The BrahmanicaJ commentators like Dhundiraja 
and the annotator of the Vishnu Purina derived the expression 
from Mura, supposed to be the wife of a Nanda king, and grand¬ 
mother or mother of the first Maurya. There is, howeverj no 
warrant for this view in early texts. The Fura^as make no 
mention of Mura and do not refer to any dynastic connection 
between the Nandas, who were of fiudra extraction, and the 
Mauryas. No doubt they say that after the extermination 
of all Ksfiatriyas by Mahapadma Nanda, kings will be ofSudra 
origin. This cannot however be taken to imply that all the 
post-Mahapadman kings were Sudras as some of them, c.g., 
the Kanvas, arc distinctly styled dsija ¥ In some Purlfiic texts 
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ihc reading is Ssdra-praySstu adhotmikaft. AUra-like and irre¬ 
ligious are mol an inapposite description of several members 
of the Maury a family who showed predilection for Jainism and 
Buddhism, One text, the MMapd#* Purafa, goes so far as to 
brand the Maury as as asuros*. Suradiish, it may be remembered, 
is used by the B&Sgmaia Purdpa in reference to people beguiled 
by the Buddha*. The earliest authorities to claim a Nan da 
origin for the finl Mauryaare the Mudrarakshasa and the media¬ 
eval versions of the Bph&hkothdt It ii, however, to be noted 
that the Greek accounts do not suggest any blood relationship 
betwee n Chandragtiptaand Agranmies, the Nan da contemporary 
of Alexander, The former is mentioned by Justin as 
“bom in humble life*.” The reference, to our mind, 
points to the fact that Cliandragupta was not bom in the purple 
and was not a scion of the royal line whith he overthrew. It 
is significant that Plutarch includes “Androkotlos'* among the 
persons who, according to several historians, disclosed to 
Alexander the meanness of the origin of the contemporary ruler 
of the Prasii, apparently the last Nanda king. It does not seem 
probable that people who sneered at the barber line ® 
Magadha could themselves claim no higher status in society, 
Buddhist writers do not regard Maury a as a metronymic. 

They invariably represent It as the name oTa clan ^ the members 

of which ranked as K-shatriyas since the days of the Bu t 
Even Kshemendra who speaks of Chandragupta as puntman 
dofititi in tux version of the Bjihat-kalhd, distinctly men lions 
Aioka as born in the Solar Race in the AsandSuakaipclat^. The 
latter view accords with the testimony of several mediaeval 
inscriptions 7 . The antiquity of Moriya or Maurya as a clan 
name is clear from the Mohapannihbapa Suita which represents 
the people in question as Rshatriyas and rulers of the little 
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republic or Pipphalivana, probably Lying between Rumroindei 
in the Nepalese Tarat and Kastain the Gorakhpur District 1 . 
Some recent writers seek to connect the first Maury a with 
Gandiiara and its neighbourhood on the basis of evidence which 
does not bear scrutiny*. The suggested iden ti Scat ion of C liandf a- 
gupta with Sisikottos h not borne out by Greek evidence. The 
treatment of the two eminent men by Alexander is different,, 
and there is nothing to show that Sisiloftos was a mere stripling 
when he met the Macedonian king for the first time* Equally 
implausible is the attempt to connect Sakuni ? whom the Kashmir 
Chronicle represents as the great-grand-father of A*oka, with 
Sakuni of Gandhara^ famed in the Alahaifkarata* . Sakuni is by 
no means an exclusive dcsigation of Gandhariam princes as it 
occurs in the Puramc list of Videhan kings 4 . In MttdrirdksAtiJQ, 
Act V, the Gandfiaras are actually found arrayed against 
Ghandragupta. 

History does not record when the founder of the 
Maury a dynasty was born + As he was a mere stripling when 
he saw Alexander in 326—25 B.C. his birth could not have 
taken place hefore the middle of the fourth century B.G, 
Certain writers, as has already been noted above* record tratli* 
lions that he was of royal extraction. The Btifwtkatte and the 
Mudfdrdkshasa connect him with the Imperial fraud* dynasty 
of Magadha, and Buddhist commentators wilh the ruling family 

t* A H, A, i, T 4 ih ed.p pp. i 6 e p a 17 . 
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of MoriyaiiagarA, perhaps idtniical with Pipphalivana or early 
Pall texts, members of which had to tale shelter in Pupphapura 
(Paialiputra) when the last monarch of the line had been put 
to death by a certain powerful Raja. The t|Ut(n contort d 
Moriyanagara, we are told, gave birth to Chandr&gupia, and 
the child is said to have been reared by a herd:man and a hunter 1 . 
A variant form of the story is given by the Burmese'. 'Ihe 
foundation of the Maurya city (Moriyanagara) is there attri¬ 
buted to princes of Vaisaii that had escaped from the mass&cie 
of Adxatathat {Ajataiatru). According to Jain tradition recorded 
in the PanJishtaparean*, however, Chandragupta w-as bom of the 
daughter of a peacock-tamer (MayQraposhaka) who lived in 
an obscure village. The sources of Irogus and Justin knew 
Chandragupta as a noun homo, a man "born in humble life * 
This docs not accord with the tradition regarding his imperial 
pedigree, though it may well be reconciled w ith the story that 
his family, though sprung from a ruling Kjtutrija dan, had 
fallen on evil days. Justin's reference to the hero's encounter 
with "a lion of enormous size 11 and a wild elephant of 
monstrous shape further shows that the 
known to the Latin historians of the early century of the 
Christian era, might not have been allogether ignorant of 
Chan dragup la’s traditional association with hunter? and tamets 
of the wild denizens cf ihe forest. Litlte that is historical can, 
it has to he conceded, be extracted from these legends. 

It should, however, be noted that all our authorities agree 
that the Maurya* hailed from Eastern India, the land of the 
Prasii. Young Chandragupta’s detestation of Ihe Prasian 
contemporary of Alexander, to wliich Plutarch bears witness, 
is in conformity with the tradition that the poor plight in which 
the Maurya family found itself in the twenties of the fourth 
century B,C. was due, in large measure, to the agressive 
policy of neighbouring rulers, particularly the imperialists of 

Magadha. 
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Oiandragupta’s first oncrgence from obscurity into the full 
view of history occurs in 326—25 B,C* when he mci Alexander, 
The fact is recorded by two of the classical w riters, via:,, Justin* 
who draw upon the history of Trogus, and Plutarch, The 
young Maury a might have acquainted the Macedonian invader 
with conditions in Eastern India , 11 Alexander", he is reported to 
have said in later times, “narrowly missed making himself 
master of [he country, since its king was hated! and despised 
by his subjects for the weakness of his disposition and the mean¬ 
ness of hi s origin , 1 p 1 Dctai Is of the original speech and the man ner 
in which it was delivered are not recorded. But we arc told by 
Justin that its tone gave offence to the Macedonian king who 
gave orders to kill the Indian lad. The latter sought safety by 
a speedy flight 1 . Curiously enough some modem editors emend 
the text of Justin and propose to read Nandium in place of 
Alex&ndfumt The name Nan da, however, is not known from any 
other classical source, and Plutarch, who also refers to the meeting 
between Alexander and “Andnocottos 11 * makes separate mention 
of the king or kings of the Frasth Classical writers record other 
instances of Alexander’s impatience with boldness of language* 
The cases of Cleitus and Galiisthcnes may be recalled In thij 
connection*. 

Hie narrat ive of Justin leaves the impression that after his 
departure from Alexander 1 * camp Chandragupta retired to a 
forest tract, drew together a body of armed men and Solicited 
the Indians to overthrow the existing government , 1 and support 
a new sovereignty 4 . Modern translators of Justin’s text tharao 
terise the warriors who gathered round the Maury a as a band 
of robbers. But the original expression used by the Latin 
historian lias the sense of mercenary soldier, hunter! as well as 
robber- The former senses are in consonance with Indian 
tradition. According to the story told in the PmMittfapmm 
troops were levied for Chandragupta with wealth procured by 
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metallurgy or mineralogy [Dhdiuvtida) for the purpose of uproot* 
1115 Nandah The purpose of the levy stated in the Jain la test is 
important. In the light of this evidence c the overthrow of the 
existing government 1 alluded to by Justin, can well be taken 
to refer to the subversion Q f the mle of the Nandas, As a matter 
of fact Justin in the earlier part of his narrative apparently draws 
a distinction between this event and the war with the prefects 
of Alexander,, preparations for which were made thereafter 
{dtmd€) m According to a subsequent passage, however, the 
winning of the throne and reigning over India seem to follow 
and result from the fight with the Macedonian commanders* 
The problem ia not free from di faculties and our views have been 
stated in connection with the climnology of Chandragupta. 

If the f "overthrow of the existing government” docs not 
refer to the fall of the Nandaa, but only to the destruction of 
the Macedonian domination in the Indus valley, we shall have 
to assume that the classical writers, who recounted the story of 
the rise of Ghandragupta, knew nothing regarding the fate of 
Agrammes, about whom they speak so much, and were ignor¬ 
ant of the dynastic revolution that gave Chandragupta the throne 
of Pataliputra and the crown of PrasJL It is not very probable 
that the CkandmgiipUt Kalhd on which they must have drawn 
for some of their thrilling episodes* had no reference to the tragic 
end of Alexander's Magadhan contemporary who was "detested 
■and held cheap by his subjects*” 

Be that as it may, for details of the momentous events that 
led to the supersession of the Nan das by the Maury as wc must 
turn to Indian chroniclers and story-idlers. No contemporary 
account has -iurvived* Tile traditional story is told differently 
by different writers. In some cases only fragments have sur¬ 
vived. One of the earliest of these, which lies embedded in the 
Milinda PJrihv, 1 preserves its heroic character as a tale of war 
between the contending forces of the Nan das and the Maurya*. 
The lustre of Chandragupta is t as in the narrative of Justin, 
yet undimined by that of an all powerful chancellor* His 
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oppan ent flhadd asa la ii a brave sold i er p a general of the Nandai^ 
not an astute minister. The accounts of the Purinit 
genealogists, die chroniclers of Ceylon and the Miisdrtt of 
Klmandnfca arc still marked by comparative simplicity. TTiejf 
relate how the Nandas were uprooted and the 4 'earth passed to 
the Maury as 13 *. But the credit for the achievement, for “anoint- 
mg the glorious youth Ghandragupta as king" over the earth 
for Jambudvlpa) is given to a minister,, the BrdhmanaK autilya, 
Chanakya or Vish^ngupta- The treatise on statecraft ascribed 
to the latter goes so far as to omit in this connection all explicit 
reference to Cliandraguptn 3 . 

We have Further embellishment in the A£udr&rdkihas<i which 
competent critics arc inclined to assign to the ninth century 
A,D S . Kaufitya is now definitely the leading actor in the drama. 
The N.inda king who falls a victim to his wrath is named Sarva* 
^nhasiddhi, and the family is referred to a s of noble birth {nbhi* 
jana 1 ) . MUchchha chieftains, Parvata, Farvataka, Parvateivara 
or £ailesvara, Ids brother Vairodhaka, son Malayakctu and 
Meghiilcsfui or Meghanlda^ king of the Persians, take part in 
the dynastic quarrel along with hordes of Sakas, Yav.inai, 
KJratas^ hambojaa, Biilhikas, IChasas, H nil ns and others. The 
barbarians appear at first as allies of Gliandragupta- But when 
■ promises made to them arc evaded, and Parvata and his brother 
fall victims to Cluiftakya’s cunning, Malayakctil turns against 
the Maurya and joins the Nan da minister Rakshasa. The 
storm [hat threatened to burst upon Chandragupta was averted 
by jealousies and quarrels among his enemies. The MUthdih* 
forces dispersed and the discomfiture of Malayakctu ai 
well as Rakshasa was complete* In the play tlie battle of 
intrigue proves more efficacious than the arbitrament of the 
sword- None of the Mlechchha chieftains have names which 
can be regarded as standing for genuine Greek or Persian 
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originals and ihc appearance of the Hu pas in connection with 
the Maenad ban conflict of the fourth century B/C. expose* the 
true character of several incidents narrated in the play. The 
identification of Parvataka with Portia* proposed by some 
Writers, 1 has little to support iL Parvatakn and Ms family arc 
clearly branded as Mltthehka m the play, and their forces as 
MhchMa- ball *; on the other hand the Purus or Pauravas could 
claim an illustrious Vcdic and epic ancestry. The territory 
over which Parvatafca ruled is described by Jain writers as 
ffimwtxtk&ia* while Paros ruled at first the country between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab to which were added territories 
Sketching as far as the Hyp basis ot Be as and the Indus- In ihe 
Afudraraksh&La one Smdhuscna or Smheija appears as the prince 
of the Indus region. Lastly, Parvataka is slain by a poison 
nuuden (llstiakanji) as a result of Kautilya + s intrigue* while 
Par its is killed by Eudamus, according to one rending of the text 
of Diodorus* and by Alexander himself according to Pseudo* 
Galliatiirnes,® 

The Kashmirian redactors of the BrihaikatM show their 
independence of llic tradition followed by the play by introduc¬ 
ing a Vogananda T a Nanda produced by magic, that is* by the 
entry of an adept in that art into the body of the genuine (pim:a) 
Nan da. Tltcy also attribute to SakatilaT the minister ef the 
real Naiida, tJue destruction or the son of the supposititious king* 
and the bestowal of the royal dignity upon Chandragupta* 
child of the genuine monarch. Chanakya, according to rail 
version, is simply a protege and an instrument of Sakatala.* Hie 
real Nanda king is now definitely described as a Sudra. 

Fresh accretions to the title are met with in the Parifhhfd- 
parvan, the Matewnhi a JV:d, and the legend of the Burmese 
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Buddha. 1 We have different vers tom of the story of the initial 
failure of and ClinndragijpLa in their attack on the 

Nanda dominions, and their ultimate success due to experience 
gathered on the spot* According to the Buddhist version the 
last of the Nandas is put to death. But in the narrative of 
Hemachandra he is permitted to leave Ids kuidgom.* There 
is luck of agreement in regard to another important matter, 
Th r - Mahiii-ajhia Jikd definitely assigns Chanakya to the city of 
Ta^iJa. 1 On the other hand, Hemachandra seems to suggest in 
the Abhidhdnathintdmami “liuit Kautiiya, son of Ch+maka was a 
D rami la" i.c. an inhabitant of South India. But as the lexical 
verse indentifics him with Vatsyayann, MaUanaga, Pokshila^ 
vamin aa well as V ishnugupta,, lit lie importance attaches to its 
testimony. Curiously enough the PatiMshtaparmn* mentions 
GoJJa-wAdyd as the home-land of the famous minister. The 
identity of the place is not known. 

The overthrow of the N.indas rid the Magadhan empire of a 
dynasty that, in spite of its great services, had failed cither to 
secure the good will of the subjects, or to show any intelligent 
grasp of tiie policy to be pursued towards the invaders in the 
North-West. The new regime had to Justify itself by efficient 
administration, by promotion of the welfare of the people, and 
securing their protection against the Tkrtfifci 1000 ( 100 + Regarding 
some of die methods adopted by Cliandraguptn opinions may 
differ. According to Justin "he oppressed widi servitude the 
\er\ people whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom 1 * 4 
Wc do not know how far the remark applies to die Magadhan 
provinces. The judgment is of too sweeping a character to be 
supported by all other available evidence. We shall not enter 
here into the detnib of the Mauryan polity which will be dealt 
with in a J*Uer chapter. The emancipation of the Indians 
from foreign thraldom, to which die Latin historian refers, was 
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Sq itself no mean achievement. We now turn to this famoui 
episode in tiie carets- of Cfiandragupta. 

The liberation of the land of the five rivers and the border 
country From the Macedonians was a long; process* It required 
two wars to expel the prefects of Alexander and hurl bade the 
battalions of one of the most ambitious and capable of his succes¬ 
sors. The great Macedonian king and conqueror wanted to 
incorporate the territories he had conquered in India perma¬ 
nently into his empire, tie made elaborate arrangements 
or their defence and administration. Garrisons were posted 
in several places, colonies planted, cities fortified at important 
stategic points and dock-yards constructed. Satraps recruited 
from Indians as well as Macedonians and allied pcoplfs from 
the West were appointed to Assume the administration rvfsome 
of the conquered provinces. Certain areas were, however, 
left under the control of Indian iZc/dr. 1 

Alexander died in 323 B-C. His successors, who met to parti¬ 
tion the Macedonian empire at Babylon on the day aher his 
death, and again at Triparadlsus in Syria towards the end 
of 32 L B> Ch, had no desire to withdraw altogether from the 
Indian provinces. They could not however be blind to certain 
new developments. The Macedonians were torn by internal 
dissensions and their ranks were getting thinner in India* 
Antipatcr, regentt^f Macedonia from 321 to 3IB B,C. t managed 
to retain control over the satrapy of India which 1 'bordered on the 
FaropariiSndac 11 which he gave to Pi then in 321 B.C* "G: die 
adjacent kingdoms he gave that which lay along the Indus to 
Porus, and that along the Hydaspes (jhelum) to Jaxiles 
(Ainbhi), for it was impossible to remove these kings without 
royal t roo p^t under the com rnand of some dis li ngidshcd general. 
Smith seems to think that die names of the Rajas have l.seen 
interchanged-* This is not improbable. But it ^ - h to 
remember that the city of Taxi la did not lie far from tile 
Hydaspes, and Porus might have been given charge of a part 
of llic Indus vaUey over which Eudamus, the Thracian, 
exercised sway as one of the joint successors of Phfippus. 
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Eudirflus was probably disfavoured as a partisan of Lumen es t 
a rival of Antipa ter. 1 It is significant that according to a reading 
oj a pnissage of Diodorus, End am ns is said to have seb-ed a number 
of elephants after the death of Alexander, having treacherously 
iiain Poms A The hostility to Porus is gicpUcablg if the Indian 
Rijn had been granted favours by the Regent in Maccdon at 
the expense of the Thracian commander. Eudamus had how¬ 
ever soon to leave India to help Eumencs in his fight against 
Antipaier + The event is usually dated In or about 317 R-G. 
and must in any case have preceded the execution of Eumenes 
in 316 B. G + Pithon, who favoured the side of Anfigonus* 3 
another great general who claimed a share of Alexander’s inhe¬ 
ritance, left India about the same time in 316 B.C. 4 and was 
slain In the battle of Gaaa four years la ter. * 

The leading part in the destruction or expulsion of Alexan¬ 
ders commanders in India is, as already stated, assigned by 
Justin to Ghandragupta. The earlier attempt of Sarnaxus, 
the Assnkttuans* the Brfihmanas of the Lower Indus valley, 
and Mu*icanus (Mou.dkanos) Ixad ended in failure. The 
process of liberation Is likely to have begun before the Partition 
of Tripura disui when the lament is already heard about the 
growing power of the Indian Rajas and the absence or at least 
inadequacy of royal “troops tinder the command of some dis¬ 
tinguished general 11 “Itiecms however that the country 11 “eman¬ 
cipated from foreign thraldom 1 ’ did not stretch at first beyond 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum) in the north-west. The Macedonian 
Regent claimed to dispose of territories extending eastwards 
ai fir as that river In 321 B.C. But soon the Magadhan fron¬ 
tier reached ihe Indus. According to a fragment quoted by 
Pliny, possibly from Megasthcnes, "the Indus skims the 
frontiers of the Frasii 1 ’- that is, the Magadhan empire, doubtless 
during some part of the reign of Chandragupta as bis predece¬ 
ssors dir I not control any pan of the Punjab* and his successors 
seem to have exercised sway over the province as far as the 
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noirt Jv wes tern mountains. The Indians whose: territory 
“bordered on the Paropanisadae” (in the Kabul valley) are 
known to have been tinder Flthon till c* 316 B^G* The district 
to which Eudamus clung* after the partition of Triparadisus 
which ignored him, may also have lain, like that of fus predec¬ 
essor Fhilippus, partly at any rate, beyond the Indus. These 
commanders had been partisans of Antigonus and Eisdncnci 
respectively* The execution of humenes in 316 --I5 B.C. i and 
the ctfiiaustion of Antigonus in the war of 315 to 312 11 B.G.* 

left the way clear for Selcucus who returned to Babylon in 312 
—LI and soon made himself master of “the wliole region 

from Phrygia to the Indus”* 1 Appian, to whom we are indebted 
|hr the information conveyed by the last few words, seems clearly 
to suggest that the Indus formed the boundary between the 
dominions of Scleuctis and Chandragupta before the two kings 
cam lo blows. The former is said to have * £ msstd the India 
anti waged war with Androcottus, king of the Indians, who 
dwelt on the banks of that stream™ 

It is a mailer for surprise that the classical writer! who have 
fo m idi to say regarding the Indian campaigns of Alexander 
should preserve reticence in regard to the details of the famous 
struggle to which Appian refers. Even the date of the war 
and Its total duration are not known for certain* Appian 
informs us that the light went on “until they (i.e., the Syrian 
and Indian Kings) came to an understanding with each 
other and contracted a marriage relationship {kerf&f)+ He 
adds that some of the exploits of Sdeucui were performed 
"before the death of Aniigontis (at Ipsus ( 301 B.G.) and some 
afterwards/ 1 * The “understanding” or treaty with Chandra- 
gup ta and “settlement of affairs in the East” arc defiiutely dated 
by Justin before Selcucus' return home to prosecute the war 
with Antigone,* Pimy refers to the opening up or India with 
its numberless nation* and cities by die arms of Alexander* 
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Seleucus ^d Antiochtu, but give, no d etaiJs ^ m j - 
thro^™ I.ght on the war with Chandragupta 1 * 

WWc the war itself received «a»t attention at tbe hand. 
*rth e historians, the “under,Unding” Sce|m t0 ^ a(tractfd 

grater notice. Plutarch tells us that Chandragtipta “made f 
pr,«n, to Sdcucus of five hundred depfcan„.4 FuJntrt 

matron « glVen by Strabo who sa ys / 

the ParoDaitdii ^^ ^ Pan5 P aniiaa ^ e . above whom lies 
AracW T “° UnUin ' t0Wards ** »«*, the 

fhe othlr I 6 " r"' toWa,d * ^ WU ‘ h * ** Gedroseni, with 
J ,% }■ “ ,bci that occupy the seaboard ; and the Indus lies. 

iT/Zt Ea y ' aJo " Ssid<? ai] lhesc P’accs ; and of these places 
they formeH ^1“ S' ^ ^ *" heId by Indl ' ans - though 

ty he a nS<? a ihc PcrSians - *“*»« *** 

but Sel M ^ and ****** “ttlemcnu* of his own 
of !nLt U :" *T f *V ‘ h - to ^*ooot lia , upon tenj 
hundred elcpISts'S™^ *° d ° f in «**“* ^e 
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tirtguished conuciuidcf failed to diilodgt lie king ^ PFasii 
from the Punjab. On the contrary, the Invader had to give 
up some of the Macedonian possession# on the Indus “receiving 
in exchange the comparatively small recompense of five hundred 
elepliants.” In regard to the extent of the territory surrendered 
by Sciences and the nature of the marriage compact of 
which, according to Strabo, the cession was in part the conse¬ 
quence, there has been considerable difference of opinion. 
Smith believed, on the strength or a passage of Pliny, that the 
countries ceded included the four satrapies of Gcdrosia. Ara- 
chosia. Aria, and die ParopamisadiW. 1 * * 4 Pliny however simply 
says that "numerous authors include in India the four satra¬ 
pies” in question.* He may have been referring to conditions 
not in the days of Selcueus and Chandragupta, but in some 
Later epoclt, e.g., that of the monarch of the Scytlio-Parthian 
dynasties who reigned previous to A.D. 77. 5 The words ustd by 
Strabo “and of these places, in part, some that lie along the 
Indus are held by Indians” do not convey the idea or a corn pic tc 
abandonment of the Satrapies in question including even Ana. 
Tam is inclined to tliink that only those parts of t e 
satrapies of Puropantisadae, Arachosia and Cedrosia n 
lay along tin fntlus were ceded by Scleucus. In Gedrosia i ie 
district ceded was. In his opinion, that between the _ _ ■*** 
Hydaspes (identified with the Purali) and the Indus. Li t e 
satrapy called Paropamiradac Chandragupta got, according 
to this view, only Gandhara between the Kunar river and tilt 
Indus. The boundary in Arachosia » not precisely defined 
but it is suggested that what Chamdmgupta got lay east of a 
line starting from the Kunar river to somewhere near Qm-tta 
and ihen going to the sea by Kalat and the PuraJ. nver. 1 he 
contention of Tom cannot however bo accepted in its entirety 
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In regard to one point he is definitely ’wrong. The V and 
XIII Rock Edicts of Moka. count among the north-western 
tribes who were included within the rfija-vishaja^ and were 
subject to the jurisdiction of imperial officials, not only the 
Gandharas but the Ytmas. Association with the Kambojas 
and the Gandhlras suggests that these Yonas arc the people 
of that name mentioned in the MaAdi'mitla whose city Alasanda 
had been identified by Cunningham and Geiger with Alexandria 
in the country of the Paropamisadae near Kabul 1 - When 
Strabo says that "the Indians held much of Ariana, having received 
it from the Macedonians”, it is difficult to believe that 
he means only the comparatively narrow strip of territory that 
lay to the west of the Indus and cast of a line drawn from the 
Kunar to the Furali. 

In regard to the marriage compact Macdonald draws a 
distinction between the terms htdos and tpigamu I used by Appian 
and Strabo respectively- The former, we arc told, would 
signify an actual marriage* while the latter probably implied 
only "a convention establishing a jus cottnubti between the two 
roy-d families ”* 1 ft is observed in this connection that there was 
no room m the family circle of Sdeucus for any actual marriage 
relationship* Both the expressions used by our authorities may* 
however, signify a "connection by marriage/" though the word 
used by Strabo haa also the sense of "right of intermarriage 
between states .” 4 The cession of territories "upon terms of 
intermarriage {tpigamia}** implies tliat the marriage did take 
place, the buds in question being possibly treated as the dower 
of the Seleund princess like the Kaii village in the Buddhist 
story of Kosala devj and Bombay in case of Catherine of 
Braganza 4 . 

By his victory over the Nandas and the Macedonians 
Chn-Jragupta became master of the extensive region stretching 
from M&gadha and Bengal to the easternmost satrapies of 
Ariau.i, The king of Fatal iputra and the Prasii dominated 

I.. Cunningham, Axdrflt /rtA'a* Gttgtafihj, p r rfl Gciffcr MMtamS** 
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n^t only “the whole tract along the Ganges", 1 but the countries 
on the Indus thru had once acknowledged the sway of tile 
Peril**, an.I Alexander. Unfortunately the classical writers 
do not say much about any further extension or the Magadhan 
d> minims in the interior of India. We have only the vague 
statement of Plutarch that "with an araiy of six hundred 
thousand men (Chnndraguptt) overran and subdued all India. 
Th= ernqu^t and mbjiig&ttoxi of one important province, that 
of Srishtra or Kithiawar in the extreme west, is however 
clearly attested by the Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudr*. 
dJrnan which refers to Chandragupta’s RSihtnjfa or High Com- 

inissioner Pushyagupta, iheVaiiya, who constructed the famous 
Su ltana Lake- The incorporation of this country w.tInn the 
Muadhsn empire implies control over Avanti or Malwa. 1 he 
‘Mariyas’ or Mmryas are actually included by Jam writers 
anting the successors or Pa laid of Avanti*. Ujjain, t e r-1 P| [ 
of the province, long remained the scat of n Muurj s v -*-cro, a y 
Tn rh» li.u'; nf Alolca. emndson of Chandragupta, t c 
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who had overthrown the Nandas and given protection to the 
earth harraased by the MUekdJm as “king overall Jambudvipa”, 
sole monarch or the country that extends “from the lord or the* 
mountains {Saslmdra, i.e., the Himalayas), cooled by shower* 
of the spray of the divine stream (Ganges) playing about among 
its rocks, to the shores of the Southern ocean (AsksMnar^) 
m irked by th: brilliance of gems (lashing with various colours, “i 
These words find an echo in the statement of Plutarch quoted 
above, thus pointing to the prevalence, as early as the beginning 
of the Christian era, of the tradition of Chandragiipta’s 
universal rule— tile realisation of the ideal of a united India 
under an Ekitrat or Ghjiktazartin to which the Br&hmanzs and the 
Midjai give eloquent expression. 

The political and military record of Chandragupta, brilliant 
as it is, does not sum up nil his achievements. The groat soldier 
who had liberated one part of his country from an unpopular 
dynasty, and another from foreign yoke, the architect of an em¬ 
pire embracing the greater part if not the whole 0 f India, was 
as 'strenuous in the arts of peace ns in the arts of war " The 
conqueror of Bhadrasala and Sdeucus, master of a host of. 
600,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, 8,000 or 9,000 elephants 1 , 
w.>rff t vet glove as soon as conditions permitted. Great 
ug he was as a w.ir-leadcr, he find no inordinate passion 
Tor the sanguinary revelries of the battle-field. Hr set out to 
accomplish the unity of India, but beyond its borders lie never 
eA,t Pus a *\ • i.>us ryes. I Jv- stntr-m'nt of Arrian, who apparent* 

ly quotes from Mqgarthencs, that “a sense of justice, they say, 
prevented an Indian king from attempting conquest beyond 
the limits of India*” p^haps reflects one of tile fundamental 
principles of Mauryan foreign policy as laid down by the Jbun- 
der of the line and upheld by his successors. 

TIi. conquests of Chandragupta brought India into 
closer touch with the outer world, particularly with the coun- 
tries of the Hellenic West. We have noted above that the dash 
ol arms with the Tmtm king of Western Asia was followed by 
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the establishment of an intimate relationship of a persona] 
character between the ruling houses of Paialiputra and Jfobylon* 
Sdcu-ia. A lady oT the Sdeucfd family probably graced the 
royal palace of the king of Frasii, and a Greek envoy adorned 
his court. The consideration thus sliown did not remain 
unreciprocated. We are informed by Achenaeus on the autho¬ 
rity of Phylarchus that the Indian king sent sundry presents 
to Sdcucus which included certain powerful aphrodisiacs 1 * 
Ghaudragupt,%’s respect for Hellenic genius is also illustrated 
by the story that he did honour to the altars of Alexander 1 
Diodorus speaks of a Greek author named lamboulus who was 
made a slave by the Ethiopians and was later ship-wrecked 
on the shores of India and carried to the 4 'king of Falibothra 
wiio 3iad a great love for the Graecians 4 .” It is, however, 
difficult to determine whether we have here an allusion to Chan- 
dragupU's phil-Hdlcnim* or, a reference to the liking that his 
son and successor had for Greek sophists* It is interesting to 
note in this connection the presence of a considerable number 
of f> cijners in the metropolitan city of PatiiipULm. A spe¬ 
cial board of municipal officers engaged itself in looking after their 
safety and comfort Special arrangements were also made to 
meet their judicial needs 4 . Arrian informs us that “the 
Indians do not use aliens as slaves.” 

In civil government Ghandragupta showed an aptitude 
which placed him far above the ordinary warrior-king. The 
selection of councillors from men respected on account of their 
high character and wisdom* an equitable system of judici;tl 
administration, efficient management of municipal a flairs* 
development of nxidii and irrigation works, concessions to hus¬ 
bandmen and artisans* encouragement of passenger traffic and 
commerce* and perhaps ;dso the suppression of piracy, by a 
board of admiralty, 1 imitation of slavery* and many other 
measures to promote the prosperity and civilization of the 
people, do not support the stricture of Justin that he ^changed 
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tf« ium c of freedom to that of bondage” and oppressed his 
comUO-men. The judgment of the Latin historian may have 
been haaed on the strict discipline that he enforced, and the 
seventy of the penal code which permitted mutilation. We 
*hall not deal in detail with these and other matters relating 
to Maurya polity as they will receive attention in a 
later chapter. We shall content ourselves with ft brief notice 
of the king and his court* 

r o- T !* mf>ni>ICh U4 “ ally rcsldcd in tht Vinous metropolis 
of Patal, putra , known to the Greek and Latin writers as Pali- 
bothra, Palibotra and Pilimbotlira.t But on occasions he 
must have moved about from place to place like hianha. Ap- 
pian s reference to Androcottus as the king of the Indians, who 
wit on or about the Indus,* suggests that the emperor might 
have used some city on or near that river as an alternative capi¬ 
tal or at least as a ‘camp of victory' (j The 
classical writers have left interesting accounts of the Maura 
metropolis in the land of the Prasii. Papdiputra, We are told 
was a large and wealthy city, situated at the confluence of tire 
Eratutoboas (Hiranyavalia or Son) and the Ganges, stretching 

m thc Sarm o( a Parallelogram. Its “inhabited nuanerV' 
covered an area 80 strides (9 miles 332 yards) in length and 15 
•tades {l mile I270yardsj in breadth, it was enclosed by a wooden 
"■U* pierced witlt loopholes for the discharge of arrows and 
crowned w.th 5,0 towers, apparently for keeping watch. Thc 
approaches to the city consisted of 64 gates, Running along the 
_ all but outside .1, was a gigantic trench fed by water intro* 
duoed irom the netgbbouring rivers, 6 pUthra (200 yards) wide 
011 ‘ ts ct P» constructed for the purpose of defence «u 
as rctcption uf sewage. Sumptuous palaces adorned the 
city, which housed a numerous population, including a huge 
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number of foreigners. The care of the metropolis waj entru*' 
ted to a corporation of 30 members (atiytmim). 1 

If Aclian is to be believed the royal palace "where the 
greatest of all the kings" of India resided was a marvel of work- 
manship with which “neither Memnttnlan Susa with all it * 
costly splendour* nor EkbaUiU with all its m^niliccnce, csttt 
vie,” Parks* resonant with the melodious notes of peacocks 
and pheasants, sliady groves and ever green trees "set in dumps 
and branches woven together”, some of which were brought 
from distant lands, lovely tanks abounding in tame fishes, and 
with little princes fishing, playing and swimming in them 
were all calculated to lend charm to the scenery. 5 The 
majesty and beauty of the palace befitted the residence of a 
mighty monarch, and its dweller is revealed to us as a man of 
fine aesthetic sense with ”a genuine joy of life and love of nature 
not usually associated with a stern soldier. Excavations ha\e 
brought to light the ruins of Maurya buildings at the village 
of Kumrahxirj not far from the modem city of Patna. The 
wooden structures, especially fragments of timber palisade* 
probably date back to the reign of Gltandragupta. 5 

Among the inmates of the palace the consorts of the great 
king claim special attention. One of them* if we accept the 
traditional interpretation of the treaty between Ghandragupta 
and Seleucus* must have been a Seleiicid princess. 4 J- Jir4 
tradition refers to the name of another lady called Dtirdhara* 
represented as the mother of Binduasara.* Bumiesc legends 
do not mention the name, but assign to the mother of Chan- 
dragupta T s successor a Maurya Uncage and the chief place 
among the queens.* The queens of the first Maurya are rather 
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shadowy figures* and we do not know whether like the wives of 
Qhandnigiipta*s Hellenistic contemporaries they played any 
conspicuous part in public life, court ceremonial, and policy. 
The sons of the king find mention m a passage of Aelian 
noted above as engaged in fishing, playing and swimming in 
ponds within the palace grounds. Wc do not know if these 
youngsters included the famous Bindusara whose name and that 
of Siifihaieim among those of the sons of Chandragupta have 
been transmitted by tradition, 1 

Besides these members of the myal family, there was a host 
of women *'bought from their parents” who took care of the 
king's person inside the palace, and even accompanied him on 
bun ting expeditions, 1 

We have interesting glimpses of the private life of tile king* 
He sometimes permitted himself to indulge in drinking*, in all 
probability at saer3ficcs p but never to an excess as he might fall 
a victim to fou] plots of ambitious women* He did not sleep 
in day time, and even at night he had to change his bed occa¬ 
sionally as a precaution against attempts on his life*. 

Fhe court of Ghandragupta was no less imposing than his 
palace. In later times the grammarian Patailjali could still 
recall the CkQfldragupia-s&frhd*. Here the king conferred with 
his councillors and assessors who excelled in wisdom, received 
ambassadors, listened to the reports of the epuk&poi who inquired 
into and watched all that went on in his vast dominions, and 
administered justice to his subjects even when the lime came 
for attending to his person, that is, when he was to be rubbed 
with cylinders of wood*, 

file prominent figures of the sah. f id t who were outside the 
class of diplomats, are known more from tradition than from 
documents of unassailable fidelity. Mention is no doubt 
made in an inscription of the Rfishfriya Fushyagupta, the 
Vailya, who was put in charge of an important province. It is, 
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however ? not known definitely whether he graced ai any lime 
the central dot her of his sovereign. 

Tradition has preserved for us the names of several persons 
who arc reputed to fiai r c attended the court of Ghandragtipisu 
Among these the place of honour should be given to the cele¬ 
brated Kau^ilya or Chanakya, the all-powerful chancellor of 
the Maiirya empire. Wc have already referred to the famous 
work on statecraft attributed to him The contemporaneity 
of the king and his famous minister, though not proved by irre¬ 
fragable evidence, is rendered possible by the unanimity of 
traditions to that effect recorded in the works of Indian, Gey* 
lonese and Burmese writers of different persuasions. A second 
minister of Ghandragupta, according to Buddhist legends* was 
a Ja|ilian s Maniyatappo by name, mentioned in the MaM* 
v&rhla /Eta*. 

Among other personages who figured in the $ehh£ mention 
may be made of envoys who came from foreign courts. Of 
these the most celebrated was Megasthcncs. He brought his 
credentials from Seleucus and resided long enough in Fajali- 
putra to observe things for himself. He wrote a book on India but 
unfortunately this Interesting work lias been lost. Only frag¬ 
ments have survived in the quotations of later classical writer*. 

If tradition is to be believed* the court of the first Maiirya, 
like that of rainy of bis successors who wore the Imperial crown 
of India, opened Its portals to a third group of personages, beside* 
ministers and diplomats* viz., religious teachers. J;un writer* 
emphasise ilut in his later days Chandragupta came into inti* 
mite touch with pontiffs of their faith, the most eminent among 
whom was Bhadffibahu who is reported to have died in ] /O A-V. ? 
l-Cd, 15 years after the accession of tile First Maurya according 
£o one reckoning 3 * He was the reputed author of the K&lpasutra 
and other works* According to the Rejdzailkatkj he was bom 
in a Brahmana family at Kotikapura in P undeavardliana 1 * 

l. Tumour, p. aJxL 

3. Purifixhldpari ■ pp. vlr, jus., a.|B {IX. 1 1S) p 

3 * In if. Ani. r i8^ ( p. 157. . _ . 
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SlOry* Jstcobi {Paf iiiihfapanwui , pp. Vi—vH : AtfiparStra p- 2i) ihirtki in it 
wflrlu, t.g.* ihe jmim, attributed in tie i&ib fcuriiuxt), wbo died iii 170 

prDcredrd fmm the prfl of a late naiilcMh, According ty turn tbe 
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The king, says Strabo, left the palace tonally on four occa¬ 
sions, viz,, to lead the army in person in time of war, to 
administer justice, to offer sacrifice, and lastly,to go to the chase. 
Hunting was a favourite pastime. The king marched out of 
the palace to the accompaniment of drums and gongs, and was 
surrounded by a host of armed women who rode "some on 
chariots, some on horses and some even on elephants* 1 . Spear* 
men were posted to protect the whole company. The king 
hunted in fenced enclosures, either from a platform in his chariot 
nr Irom the back of an elephant 1 . 

On occasions he seems to have attended public spectacles. 
One such show is referred to by Pliny (on the authority of 
Megasthenes) in which foals of kdrlazons—a. kind of one homed 
animal, probably the rhinoceros,—were set to fight each other 1 . 
Some of the facta mentioned by the classical writers receive 
confirmation from the inscriptions of Aioka, The predecessors 
of that king, vve are told, went on i titera-jalrd, an important 
feature of which hunting* They also celebrated samfijax 
which may be compared with the public spectacles of Pliny. 

In a passage of Strabo 3 reference is made to a great festival 
on the occasion of the hair-washing ceremony of tile Indian 
king when the people brought him costly presents and made a 
display of their wealth* Certain writers are inclined to think 
that the Greek geographer got his information fromMcgasthcnes, 
and that therefore the ceremony pertains to the court of Fatah- 
putra, They further urge that the festival was borrowed from 
Persia and regard It as a proof of India 1 * indebtedness to Persian 
culture. It may however be pointed out that Strabo introduces 
t ie passage in question with the words (i thc following state* 
ments arc made by hhimans**, and makes special mention of 
, jtarchus . The festival in question might, therefore t have 
cn current even before Chandr&gupta. At any rate there is 
little warrant to connect it definitely with the court of Chandra 
gupra at Fatalipuira. 
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CKANDRAGUPTA AND B INDUS AHA 16J 

The personal gifts of Chanda agupta were of a varied kind. 
Reference his Ijccn made to his interpidity and ability as a 
soldier, vigour and wisdom as an admimstiator, to his kero 
sense of hauty and love of nature. To these fie added a wide 
intellectual curiosity and, according to traditional accounts*, 
a deep interest in religion. These were probably imbibed from 
contact with philosophers. Megasthencs tells us that it was a 
general practice among Indian kings to consult through 
messengers a class of philosophers called the Hylobtoi—a section 
of the Sarmiuies (Sratnanas )—-who dwelt in the woods and lived 
a life of continence. The questions regarding which rulers sought 
illumination related to the cause of things and other matters. The 
services of these philosophers were also employed For the worship 
or supplication of deities 1 . Again, at the beginning of the year 
a great Synod of philosophers was called by kings in order that 
they might communicate useful suggestions in wailing concern¬ 
ing the improvement of traps or the rattle or the prsnmtian of public 
inkresiK It will perhaps not Ixr unreasonable to surmise that 
the Greek envoy learnt about some of these things from what 
actually came under his observation at Pataliputra, 

The king who conversed with philosophers* to benefit by their 
wise counsel. Included within the range of his interest, even 
wild races. This is well illustrated by stories about the Aitomi, 
who lived near the source of the Ganges and were brought to 
the court, and the Enotokoitai who died on the way as they 
refused to take food 1 . These stories may not be worthy of 
credence i n all t heir part icnlars. But tlicy prove that t he c lassical 
writers credited Chandragupta with an amount of curiosity, not 
unworthy of a modem anthropologist. 

The reign of Chandmgupta was not altogether devoid of 
literary interest. We have already seen that tradition associates 

t* McCrmdle, Mfgnilhmis a*i Arris*, pp. i era (T* in rank 

fcr? the Hylohim were I he physician* who lived ind and effected 
eilfes hy rrjjulaiiftg diet ralher lho-n by the use of mrdteines. Amonj 
philopsppher, ihere *rrc toot women* Medicine received aCEenlioji 
nhsiig wilh phikMopliy. 
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the author* of the Kaufifiya Aithaidstra and the Jama Kalpasutra 
with his court. The existence of a body of literature including 
Sutlas p gMh&i, ami apudAws in the early Maurya period is vouched 
for by the inscriptions of ASoknh The reference to ihe story 
of Heraktes and Pandaia* in the fragments of Megasthcncs 
points to live popularity of epic tales (aMytinns) in some diape. 
In explaining the statement of Megasthenes that the Indians 
had no written laws Bahlcr suggested that the Greek envoy 
took the term Smriii used by his informants in the sense 1 * 3 ‘memory" 
instead of ^sacred tradition concerning Law” or HH the I aw books 5 6 " 
If this view be correct then a part at least of the Smriti litera¬ 
ture was probably in existence in the days of Cliandragupta, 
The Indika of Megasthenes, though largely based on personal 
observations of the famous ambassador, may have drawn upon 
texts of this type 4 as well as myths and legends some of which 
had probably a place in the folk literature of the day. 

We iluve seen above that one of the occasion* when the 
king came out of die palace was to offer sacrifice* This possibly 
implies that Ghandragupta was known to the Greeks as a 
follower of die Bra)unreal religion. The celebrated Jaina 
author Hanadiandra admits that the emperor patronised 
heretical (he., non-Jaina) teachers (milfotidtikptiska 
dtam*) f As has been noted above one of the king’s ministers 
was a Jatilian or a follower of “a class of ascetics, so called on 
account of their matted hair*”. Jadlakas figure in a list of 
“schools or corporate bodies of Wanderers, or of Hermits” men-' 
tioned in early Pali Canon 7 . We do not know what was 
exactly the attitude of Clianditigupta towards the Buddhists. 

If the Tlxr&gaikd Cdmincntary h to be believed he put into prison 
the father of an Elder ( Thrra) at the instigation of Chanakya** 

1. Cf. the lkurat Edict iiid Pillar Edict VIL (ER* dl»ammApadJ m) 
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But the person in question may have suffered for his political 
views or conduct, Jain tradition aven that towards the end of 
his life he became a convert to the religion of the TlrihaAkaras 
aAer the rival t<adt«s had been discomfited in a synods It 
is also affirmed that when Magaclha was confronted with a 
feminc of twelve years Citandragupta abdicated in favour of a 
son named Simhasena and retired to Srav.ina-BclgoLa in Mysore 
with tile Saint ( 1 irttla-kfPiilfti) Bhadrabaim. There he starved 
himself to death in the Jaim rasliion®, Several inscriptions in 
Mysore dating from about 900 A.D. refer to the pair (jvgma) 
Bhndrabahu and Chandragopta®. 

Bituiusdra. 

Giandragupta died after a reign of 24 years, probably some 
time after 301 E>C, Btit his work did not perish with him. 
This was no doubt due in large measure to the vigour and effi¬ 
ciency of the system of government which lie had organised, 
and the wise policy he had followed. But the machinery of 
administration would by itself hardly hnvc worked smoothly 
if it had not at its head a man who appreciated the ideals and 
methods of ihc dead king and did his best to preserve the tradi¬ 
tions of the illustrious founder of his line. This is not the only 
title of Bindustry the son and successor of Chandragtipta, to 
fome. If he sought to preserve unimpaired the heritage of his 
father* he also prepared in some respects the way for his great 
son + His reign is not merely a continuation of that of Chandra- 
gupta, It also presaged in some respects the glorious epoch 
of Dharmasoka. 

Little is known about the early life of the new king. If 
Jain tradition is to be believed the name of his mother was 
Durdhara. Hisioi y does not record if he was one of the young 

t. J’ta'dMQaCohiJ, 2nd *d- ± p. hod** VIII. 415 IT. 
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princes who, according lo Aelian, amused themselves while 
fishing in the unrulTIed sheets of water within the palace grounds 
of the greatest of all the tings oflndla, and learning how to sail 
their boats. In later life he showed an aptitude for government 
and a taste for culture which in all possibility were acquired in 
boyhood. ITte name of Amiirochades (variants* Ami tradmiea 
a nd Alii t rochadcs, t he X \ havi ng ari sen from a loosely formed 
cursive M} 1 by which he is known la the Greeks suggests not a 
weakling brought up amidst the pleasures of the harcm T but a 
man of steel, fit to bear the weight of a great empire and defend 
it against all enemies. Fleet lakes the Greek appellation as 
meaning ^Amitrakhada*** r dcvourer of enemies 1 , which occurs 
as an epithet of Indr a. Lassen and others prefer to equate it 
with the Sanskrit Amitraghata* slayer of foes—a term that 
occurs m the AfaMbhdstya? of Fataftjali, Amiirdnm hanid is a 
well known title of royally In the Aitareya BrShmapa and Atmira- 
ghMHn is frequently used in the Mahxbharms as an epithet of 
princes and warriors. 5 

As Chandragiiptaj, according to the evidence of Plutarch 
and Justin^ had not yet mounted the throne in 320—25 B.C. 
and is traditionally credited with a reign of 24 years, his succcs* 
sor could hardly have obtained the imperial crown before 301 
B.C, Tile new monarch must have ceased to rule before 270-^ 
69 EX. If the king Magas, mentioned in the rescripts of his son 
written not earlier than the twelfth regnal year, died in 258 B.C, 
Regarding the actual period of Bindusara's rule the evidence is 
discrepant. The FuraQaa allot to him a period of 25 yciu-s. 
Burmese and Ceylonese chronicles raise the figure to- 27 and 28 
respectively. 

Greek historians say little about the internal aflairs of India 
in the days of Bindusara, Our main reliance has to be placed 
on tradition. The accounts of the Buddhist and Jain writers 
of a late date suggest that the services of the most able and astute 
of Ghandragupta^ officials were retained by his son. Among 
these was Knuplya or Chanakya who is said to have liad a rival 

i. Elect J.RJLS*. ijog-f p. S4,n. 
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in S jbandhu. 1 The post of chief min is ter [agrfim&tyt i) even¬ 
tually went to KhaLtafaka and later on to JUdhagupta*. Tile 
name of the principal queen was, according to the Afahavanua 
Dhnmnil The As&k&vad&na calls her Subhadjingf^ 
Bindusara was fortunate in having in his sons* especially 
Ajoka p proconsuls of except tonal ability who did much to curb 
the impetuosity of some of his officials in ihc outlying provinces. 
With their help it was not difficult |br him to maintain 
unimpaired the empire he had inherited from Ids father and 
even to extend its boundaries. The Diry&padana tells the story 
of a revolt in Taxi la, the citizens of wJuch complained of the 
high-handedness of certain * tmatyai. That there ivas a subslra- 
fum of truth in the complaint appears not improbable in view 
of certain words of Aioka himself in the Kalinga edicts that 
refer in the measures adopted by that great emperor to check 
ministerial oppression in the provinces. When Binduiara was 
confronted with a difficult situation in TaxEla, he is said to have 
com missioned Atoka with the task of restoring order. This 
the prince accomplished without much difficulty as the people 
“were not opposed to the Kum3m or even to king Binduxira™ 
and had grievance only against the "wicked officials” (dtuhf- 
dmasyih ). The Miurya prince is said to Jiave pushed on to th* 
Sva* i rdjyi, evidently a mislectlon for Kliato r&jya f the realm of 
the Khxsis, whose seielements extended, according to Stein, 
in a wide sem:circle from Kxstvar to the Vitasca (Jheiutn) valley 
in the south and west of Kashmir. 1 

Some interesting details about the warlike activities of Hindu- 
iara and his Chancellor, the Brahman Chi^akya, are recorded 
in the history of Taraniilha. We arc told tliat they destroyed 
kings and nobles of about sixteen cities and reduced to submission 
all the territory between the eastern and the western seai P In 
view of the late d ue of the author it is difficult to say what 
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elcmcniof truth is contained in his narrative. The vanquished- 
monarches “between the eastern and the western ocean*” have 
been taken to refer to the petty sovereigns of the Peninsula, 1 
This is not a necessary inference as North India from Kathiawar 
to Bengal may also be said to extend from sea to sea. Ka]Inga 
on the eastern coast of the Dec tan is know-n to have retained its 
independence til] the days of Atoka* The statement of Tara- 
niitha, if based on authentic tradition, need mean nothing more 
than the suppression of revolts of the type alluded to in the 
JtiBj&Qai&na in the vast stretch of territory between Surashpra 
and the G&ftgettc delta. No Greet or Indian record of any 
early date connects the name of Bindusara Amitraghata with 
the conquest of any large tract of Fen insular India* Inscrip¬ 
tions of Kalihga and Mysore, which teJJ us so much about the 
Nan das j Chandragupta and Asoka, arc silent about the second 
M&urya* 

Bindusara seems lo have been perfectly pacific abroad. He 
maintained tine relations of friendsJiip with the Hellenic world 
that had been established in the later days of bis illustrious 
lather. Diodorus testifies to the great love or the king of Fall- 
bothra (Pataliputra), apparently an early Maurya monarch, 
for the Graecians. Tbe policy was reciprocated by the Greek 
contemporaries of Bindusara. Strabo refers to the sending of 
Deimachos to the court of “Allitrochades* son of Samlrokoltos” 1 * 
"We learn from Pliny that another envoy named Dionysius came 

from (Ptolemy II) Philadelphia king of Egypt {285_47 B,C.)* 

The name of the monarch to whom he presented Ids credentials 
is not stated. The Egyptian king appeals to have been a con¬ 
temporary of both Bindusara and Aloka. The silence of Greek 
and Latin writers regarding Atoka. when contrasted with 
repeated references to Chandragupta and AmEiraghata makes 
it probable that the monarch in question was Binduslra, rather 
than his great sort. Alhrnaeus, a Greek writer of the third 
century p tells us on the authority of Hegesandcr, that Amitro- 
chates, king of the Indians, wrote to Antiorhus (I of Syria) asking 
that monarch to buy and send him sweet wine, dried figs and a 
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sophist. The Syrian king replied "wc shall send you fig* and 
the wine, but in Greece the Jaws forbid a sophist to be sold 1 ". 
The passage, brief as it is, is important in more respect! 
titan one. It reveals Binduwa as a man who sought like bis 
lather to foster friendly contact with the outer world. The 
mention of sweet wine and figs coupled with the information 
vouchsafed by Pliylarchus, Strabo anti Apptan f affords a glimpse 
of the kind of pacific intercourse between India and the west* 
diplomatic, social and commercial, that was ushered in by the 
treaty between Chandragupta and Seleucus. Bui the most 
significant fact noted by Hcgesandcr is the demand Tor a Greek 
sophist. It affords proof not only of Bindusara’s taste for 
culture, but his special interest in philosophy. We may also 
take note of the story related by Diodorus of a Greek author 
Iambulous, who was hospitably received by the king of Pali- 
botlira who had a great love for Graecians. The name of the 
king 15 not given. But the tale admirably fits the correspondent 
of Antiodius. Nor was the interest of the king of Pfipiiiputra 
confined to Greeks alone. The D&y£mddn& has an interesting 
reference to an Ajlvd - -parwrajaka as a prominent figure in the 
court of the second Maury a* Ajlvikas, it may be remembered, 
were special objects of the bounty of the later kings of the line 
like Aioka and DaSaratha. The intensity of Aioka’s devotion 
to matters spiritual is better understood when we remember 
the kind of men bis father loved to gather round himself It 
is said in the Seventh Pillar edict that kings in times past rdso 
desired that ^men might be made to progress by the promotion 
of Dhamroa”. Bindusara might well claim a place among 
these past rulers. From him and some of the brilliant men wlio 
graced his court, Aioka may well liave Imbibed ideas that fructi¬ 
fied In later times, when he came into close Couch with the 
Buddhist SaAgkai The reign of Bindusara may with plausi¬ 
bility be regarded m a prelude to that of his great son. 

Certain unhappy incidents clouded, according to tradition, 
the last days of Bindusara. He had doubtless many children, 
both sons and daughters, as we may infer from the Fifth Rock 
edict of Aioka, If reliance can be placed on late chroniclers, 
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th« relation among some of them were none too friendly, Aloha, 
whom we have seen taking a prominent part in the affairs of the 
state during the life-time of his father, is represented as having 
seized the throne a* the outcome or a fratricidal struggle. The 
story lacks confirmation from contemporary sources and it* 
verification must await future discoveries. The incidents to 
which it refers, if they really took place, must have helped , 0 
<leepen in the long run the religious conviction of Aioka who 
sought to make amends for the misery he had inflicted on hit 
fellow creatures in his imrcg^aeratc days. 


CHAPTER V 

MAURYAN POLITY 


fndla attained political unity for the first time under the 
Mauryas ; it was the realisation of age-long dreams associated 
with the names of many legendary heroes—Ppthu, Bharat a p 
Riitna and many other monarch* whose names occur in tradi¬ 
tional lists of the performers of imperial sacrifices like the 
Ibijosupa and Ahamedkm, In talking of the Maury an empire* 
however, or indeed of any empire of ancient and mediaeval 
times, we should beware of importing notions of modern econo¬ 
mic Imperialism into the past. The Mauryan empire was 
indeed the fim attempt in India to secure administrative centra¬ 
lization on an extended scale > but It was nothing by the side of 
the ruthless concentration of policy achieved by modem empires* 
and die methodical and complete suppression of all local auto* 
tiomy and initiative within their frontiers. Again* there was no 
belief then that the lord of the big battalions had a duty to impose 
the culture of his people on their weaker neighlioiirs. Nothing 
can be farther from all this than the quiet tone in which Asoka 
records the despatch of his missions to preach the dh&rmu in 
alien lands and provide for the medical treatment of men and 
animals. 


Stftif&s 

For the study of the political and administrative system of 
the Maiiryan empire we are fortunately in possession of an 
abundance of authentic contemporary evidence such as wc do 
Hot get for any other period of India's history until we reach 
the period of Mughal rule. MegastJiencs* Kant Ilya and the 
Alokan inscriptions^ when correctly intcrpreted T supplement 
one another to a remarkable degree, and Literary sources like 
Difjdvaddna and Murfrdrd&jfwa t though they belong to much 
later times, appear to preserve a correct tradition in some parts 
and have their own contribution to make ; Likewise the Gimar 
inscription of Eudradaman (A IX 150} provides a welcome peep 
into the provincial administration of Gujarat under the Manryaa, 
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much rarer than before and practically died out in the course 
of the next few centuries. There is reason to believe that 
handragupta and Kaufilya were hostile to the non-monar* 
clucaJ states and that their policy was not averse to taking 
advantage of the weakened and impoverished condition in which 
these states found themselves after the ravages of the Greek war. 
fhe short section on policy towards JljFiffctf (republics) in the 
Arihasastra (Bk. XT) gives a list of the names of important 
taAghv still in existence, and describes numerous ways of sowing 
dissension among them and breaking them up that are open 
to a monarch who seeks to dominate them ; though, indeed, to 
preserve the character of a scientific treatise the section is con¬ 
cluded on a note of friendly advice to the tafigkas on how they 
cm count’ ratt the subtle assaults from ambitious monarchs 
on ihtlr unity and strengths 

R/f>libUc-S 

rit: nam;s of republics actually mentioned by Kaufilya fall 
ni.'j tw i groups ; one devoted to economic pursuits and to fight¬ 
ing With weapons like the Kambltojis, Surashtm, Kshatriya- 
sreni (Khathoi of the Greek writers) and others ; the others who 
u*id the title or rd,% apparently for marking the status of the 
members of the executive body of the republic, such as Licchi- 
Vi ' Vnjjikii, Mallaka, Madraka, Kukura, Kuru, PafichaJa 
and others. Tile Afoka inscriptions mention Kambhojas and 
som. other tribes. These republican states were apparently 
spread all over India at the begydjpg of the Mauryan empire, 
m iny of them succeeded iure tain jug their individuality 
survivm^ the hLiuryan empire in spite of their hostile on vi- 
-tit , the use of tiie isrni fsji in many of them was 1 perhaps 

* C ,ncc5s < 0n to a deep-rooted popular, sentiment that Favoured 
Ihe name of the king. . 

Foreign Models 

TJie age of tiie Maury an empire was the age of the large 
monarchical state not only in Lidia, but In ail tlir lands that had 
formed tile empire of Alexander for a brief period j there was 
miiifi similarity in the problems of political organization that 
had to be ficcd by the successors of Alexander and by Giutndra- 
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gupta. Maury □. Considering the fairly steady contact main¬ 
tained between the court of Pataliputra and the Hellenistic 
monarchies, we may even suppose that Kau(ilya did not omit 
the study of foreign models in planning the administration of the 
newly established Indian empire arid in die composition of his 
treatise on the ArtfioJdsira* In fact he says expressly that he 
composed the work for the sake of his monarch after consulting 
all the sdstrtu then known and collecting Information on the 
practices prevailing in stales. 1 Without pressing the idea 
too far, wc may find in It the explanation of the fairly close 
resemblances between the fiscal and bureaucratic arrangements 
in contemporary Egypt and Syria on the one side and the system 
of the Artfmdnra on the other, 

Rqyal Ptiwer 

In an epoch of great monarchies, it was natural to exalt 
the poiver of the monarch- According to the general theory 
of Hindu Polity, the king ivas only the guardian of the law', not 
its maker ; laws depended for their validity on their intrinsic 
conformity to the standard of equity ^djfofj,r 772 ff) and on the sane* 
tion of social usage ; and every decree of the king had to conform 
to both these sources of legal right. 3 With Kautilya* on the 
other hand, the royal decree lias an independent validity of its 
own ; moreover, its validity is of so overriding a character iliat 
it must be taken to prevail against equity^ private treaty or 
contract, and social usage, 3 This view of the supremacy of the 
royal decree is exceptional £Emong Indian writen ; it comes in 
first with kautilp^ and ls traced only in Narada among subse¬ 
quent texts, hjiutilya also exalts reason (nj'dya) above the 
prescription of texts (jastm) in cases of conflict between the two, 
and boldly justifies the course on the plea liiat texts become 
corrupt with lapse of time. These statements placed by Kau- 
filya at the Itead of the section on the administration of justice 

i r End o f fCA, II- jo a chapter in whFrh Stein m* 

*kn£<* nf a revision in the Light £>f rgyal Ictfeti oL ihc Early Rc ^ n Empir& 
ZP- Band 6, pp. 45“7*- 
a- Thus KAtyflynna : 

rrjfiyo^M e fru - e -jit odAtna drfadrufifti SaSAmra th* t 
yam dfcxrmtfm ithr r ptft*ihaja njd^-aat fad itijeilihaMim II 
tiled in Pardlss & A fddfmi tjv m Vjiz-fthdra t Ilf, p m 13, 

3. A A- ¥ Ul. 1 versa at end. 
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in che ArtAasdjira t clearly mark an attempt to evolve a new norm 
in civil law in the establis limcn t of which die royal authority 
would be actively exerted both directly by the king himself, 
■nd indirectly by the judgements and rulings of the higher 
officials of state delivered in the name of the king. The same 
feature obtained In all the contemporary Hellenistic monarchic*, 
and it is by no means unlikely tltat Kaugilya was influenced by 
contemporary foreign practice when he put forward this new 
principle in his work, 

Mauiyan monarchy, however, was by no means a mere copy 
of foreign institutions any more than Mauryan art was an un¬ 
thinking imitation of foreign models ; in cither cast specific 
features were borrowed but assimilated to the indigenous scheme- 
so as to produce a harmonious whole ; that these efforts left no 
permanent results in Indian tradition is another matter, 

Tht King 

The king was primarily I be wiclder of the sceptre {danJa^ 
dhara} t and his chief fund ion was to maintain the social order by 
restraining the wTOng-doers and ensuring the peace necessary 
for lawful men to pursue their avocations without hindrance. 1 
Kings were described in tills period as d£iJMmpnja t beloved of 
the Gods, and perhaps also as prijadarsam i ( of gracious appearance* 
Tlie throne looked for support to tile sacerdotal power and 
generally got It ; this becomes dear from the relation in which 
Knufilya stands to Chandragupta, from tlie place of the ptitvhita 
in the state as the special adviser of the monarch with whom he 
conferred alone in a difficulty, and from the comprehensive 
statement in the ArthaMsira which clinches the traditional view 
saying ; “Royal power (KihoUa) triumphs (even) without 
arms and ever remains invincible when it is held up by the 
Brahnmna, is sanctified by the counsels of ministers, and follows 
the precepts of the JSirhw’V 9 The king led a strenuous 
life and was ever intent on the promotion of the well-being of 
his subjects. His daily routine was prescribed by the text-hooks, 
and Kautilya also reproduces this model time-table i bm he 
adds wisely that the monarch is to adjust his programme of work 
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according to Ms capacity and inchnation. 1 He should ever be 
prepared to deal with urgent mattm with quick despatch and 
should not make himself inaccessible to persons who wished to 
meet him on business* as this would lead to grave political dis* 
a faction. Diligence Is his first duty. Atoka, we shall see, lived 
up to this exacting ideal ; we have no reason to belike that 
Oiandragupta and Btndu&ara did otherwise. The observations 
of Megasthenes on the arrangements Ln the royal palace and the 
precautions taken for ensuring the safety of the king’s person 
arc fully borne out in the chapters of the ArthasdsfraK AH 
personal services to the monarch were performed by women ; 
the risks of food poisoning, and intrigues in the harem were 
carefully guarded against ; and on the occasions when the king 
issued from the palace* his route was guarded by armed soldiers. 
The princes wore trained carefully and employed in situations 
suited to their capacity and taste ; on this question* apt to be 
particularly vexatious owing to the prevalent polygamy of kings, 
Kauthya dismisses all the antiquated and Ingenious views 
put forward in the works known to Mm, and lays down the course 
dictated alike by common sense, propriety and the public good ; 
he is very dear that hi no case slum Ed an ill-disciplined prince, 
even if he happened io be the only son of the reigning monarch, 
be employed in the alEurs of state or permitted to sit on the 
throne. Ill-natured princes were to be put under restraint 
and kept out of harass way, 

Miftifters and Qmndl 

The king was assisted by a number of ministers, the purohita 
being in a separate and highly respected category by himself ; 
the ministers were generally men of proved ability and character- 
There was no hard and Cist rule regarding their numbers at any 
time, and they often met in council far transacting public busi¬ 
ness, and in cases ofdiflercnce in views decisions were taken by 
majority of votes. Ministers who were absent from the court 
were sometimes consulted by letter* The king considered him¬ 
self free to consult a single minister* or a number of them, or 

i- UiJ. I. 19, 

a. Ibid* f. as—si* 
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the whole council according to the requirements of the subject 
on hand,] 

King not owner of land 

The evidence of the Greek writer* on the royal ownership 
of all land in th? state has been noticed elsewhere. But the idea 
of the whole state being the property or the king was unknown to 
Indian tradition, and Kautllya does not assert such ownership 
for the king. It was admitted on all hands that the king had an 
interest in the land in as much as he was entitled to a sixth of its 
produce, the price of the protection he accorded to the people 
and their possessions- \ by virtue of this eminent domain, the 
monarch controlled and regulated the use of land, and in the 
cfiapter on the superintendent of agriculture (Sliddhjaksha) * 
Kautily& is seen stretching this right of regulation to its utmost 
limits. The ruks in this chapter, if enforced all round, would 
have made all agriculture a vast state-regulated enterprise ; 
the scheme of warehouses maintained by the state and controlled 
by a superintendent, Kosh{ft3gdrddhjtaJtfha f set forth elsewhere In 
the Arthssdsira, show's that this plan of regulation included exten¬ 
sive market operations on the part of the government. Thus 
without actually asserting the king 1 ? ownership of the soil, 
Kau|ilya advocated and doubtless introduced into the adminis¬ 
tration all tlie detailed supervision and control of agricultural 
and marketing operations that would have arisen from such 
ownership ; and Greek observes who saw them with Hellenistic 
eyes naturally thought that m India as elsewhere, as for example 
m Ptolemaic Egypt, the king was the owner of the soil, the culti¬ 
vators being his tenants®. 


f* ibid. i. 

a ’ Ibit II. 24 ; also IL 2* The phrase teai’kHmzU in II- 1^3 dort 
OSit num'ltoygl J amain > but H Lantl suited to the growth of particular produce 1 , 
^ Ganapati Sistn rightly gliosa. Perhaps it is a mistake for 

3' j fhe Hellenistic view is set forth thus b y Ra*toVtfflT in hit ^ 

***"» Jftfep of ^ fft&mttic modi, p. *6g, ^Abwhite mle 

from tiie Egyptian and from the Macedonian paint of view* the owner¬ 
ship «jf the StaKr, of in sod and -iihwil, arnd utrimmely of the jBwJitft* d the 
“d ami The stihioiL The Hate wiu the ^hJdr 1 {atts/J cl" llie fcinft* and its 
lemiory his e*Baft, So ihe Kang manaaed Use state u a plain M^crkyihfi of 
prn-k WKHild manage his nwn bowchdcT. This view nf polity never obtained 
in 1111110+ Sa Cur as I know there li on]y one irnWCi in I ndi a n jiremuf* of the 
Apparent a&trtian of royal nwneidilp of all bud JU«J wal^r, anl that » in 
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Buftaucracj 

In fret the great elaboration with which the machinery of 
central government is dealt with by Kautilya in cite AdAyaJkjte- 
prmhdra (Boole II) is worthy of a modem Manual of Adminis¬ 
tration ; it contemplates a vast* numerous and aH-pervading 
bureaucracy keeping itself in touch with all phases of the econo¬ 
mic and social hfe of the country, and having at its command a 
mass of accurate and detailed information on the human and 
material resources of the entire country. The speed y and s access- 
ful creation of an army of olHcials and the organisation of 
them into a well-ordered bureaucracy was by no means an easy 
task ; and the performance of this great task with reasonable 
efficiency is another point of resemblance between the Mauryan 
Slate and the Hellenistic monarchies. Both were aided here 
no doubt by models set by the empire of the Adtacmenids ; for 
there is good reason Eo believe that the Persian administration 
had In Its hands itineraries containing descriptions of 
the roads in the empire with a record of distances and 
stopping places* and that for purposes of taxation and prepara-* 
tion for war they maintained a fairly reliable census of the towns 
and villages, their inhabitants and resources. It is certain 
that the admin is Irani vc machinery of Alexander and his succes¬ 
sors was virtually a continuation of that of the Persian monarch** 
and such continuity would not have been possible without the 
help of documents and in format ion accumulated and preserved 
in the Persian archives. 

Mauryan administration was a growing system subject to 
constant change under the stress of new situations and problems ; 
and the though to a large extent based on contem¬ 

porary practice* is stiJJ a Jds£m f a normative plan rather than a 
desci iptiorc of existing conditions. Aioka, as will be seen* intro¬ 
duced eftanges imo the system, some of which lie outlined in 
his inscriptions. Nevertheless, the central machinery 

the Vcrac efred by m !lli commentary— KA* U f 24 : RajJ bhutrah 

pakrdnL^iff chn y arpal Ht jod dftftpom hi ft a J4 ^Ptpam 

hiismbm&m. But even here puli mqy indicate do more tbuft the right of emuioit 
domain, ai it dtady the cue with the expriaaion ^MnwnT m a dosdy- argued 
of which ky aot been always cwrdy Imdefitia -cf m Jpitt 

of the r^ceJJent alt&chal 10 it. See U. R Gbdihal, Migimm** 
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ad rrurti.it ration envisaged in the ArthaJastra may well be accepted 
as a representation ofits condition towards the dose of Clisuidrn- 
gupta's reign, and Katifilya probably had no small share 
in building it up. 




/ The business of jupervising the collection of revenue from 
tlic whole kingdom was the work of the SamdJsartd (Collector- 
genera!) ; he had to give his attention to all fortified towns, 
provinces* mines* gardens„ forests,, quadrupeds and trade-routes, 
which were the chief sources of income. Tolls, fines. Ices fir 
assaying weights and measures, polity currency, pass-ports, 
liquor, slaughter-houses, the manufacttirc of yarn/di! p g^ce and 
sugar, goldsmiths, warehouses, prostitutes, garbling, buildings* 
guilds of carpenters and artisans, temples, and dues collected at 
the entrance fto towns) from troupes of performer* (k'Wflf), 
formed the chief sources of revenue from tow ns. In the pro¬ 
vinces the sources of income were land and agriculture, trade, 
ferries, traffic in rivers and roadsj pastures and so on r The 
SmSharid had the control of expenditure as well ; the chief 
items of expenditure were religious worship and gifts ; the royal 
family and the royal kitchen ; embassies, warehouses, armouries, 
factories and free labour, infantry, cavalry and elepliant corps 
of the army ; cattle-farms and menageries, and storage of fodder 
and fire-wood. The Samidbdh f whose duties combined their 
of chainbcrlain and treasurer Jiad charge of the construction of 
treasuries and warehouses of suitable strength and proportions 
wherever they were required, and was the custodian of the 
realised revenue in cash and kind. He cut counterfeit eoinj 
and received all artidei onl y if they were of proper q tjiffi i y s He 
wa rahsomade responsible for the construction of royal trading- 
houses, armoury* ja'Is, courts of justice and offices of ministers 
and secretaxied (msMmdfri/n) . All these buildings were to be 
equipped ~with wells, privi^ bathrooms, fir e-fighting appliances 
and other accessories. The accounts branch of the government 
had an elaborate organisation, and the account year ran from 
Affwd'ti to Athddha (July-August) as it does to this day in indi¬ 
genous firms And banks ; expenditure was classified into current. 


recurrent, occasional and m on ; there were a number of 
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prescribed registers calculated to (Uc Hi late checking, and detailed 
instructions laid down for the detection of embezzlement ; 
evasion of detection by clever officials was regarded as always 
possible, and frequent transfers advocated as a means of pre^ 
venting them from eating into the substance of the state. The 
central accounts office was also the general record office 
(aksh'ipatala}' 

TFie chapters of the Art&aJfistfd dealing with the duties of 
superintendents {<tdhjtiksh&i\ f of whom no fewer th.it twenty- 
six arc mentioned in a regular series besides others incidentally 
referred to elsewhere, give a fair idea of the variety and range 
of the tasks attempted by tile central executive of the empire. 
These superintendents were what we should now call heads of 
departments, functioning under the general control and super* 
vision of a minister (/jwmfri) who had cliarge of a group of allied 
departments. Their duties comprised the exploitation of crown 
property as well as the regulation and control of the economic 
and social life of the community. Tile names of the depart¬ 
ments mentioned in the Arihalasir^ are ! Treasury* Mines, 
M’tals, Mint, bait* Gold* Storehouses* Trade* Forest produce, 
Armoury, Weights and Measures (capacity)* Measurement 
of space and time, Tolls* Spinning and weaving. Agriculture* 
Intoxicating liquor, Slaughter houses* Courtesans^ Shipping* 
GittJe, Horses, Elephants, ^Chariots, Infantry, Fajfiports, Fas- / 
lures, Elephaqt-forestSj Sp/cs, Religious Institutions, Gambling* 
Jails ? and Forts. The duties of these superintendents are dcs^ 
trilled iei considerable detail and some of them at least were 
assisted in their work by boards 1 which seem fo Jiavc caught 
the attention of Megajthcn.es rather more than the individual 
officers presiding over them. We need hardly enter here Into 
all the administrative details found in die Arihasdsira ; but only 
note that a government which undertook such delicate tasks as 
the medical inspection of or the regulation of the rates charged 
by courtesans, of the punishment of householders wlto turned 
ascetics without making adequate provision for their dependents* 
acid of the: comnol of the visits to villages of peripatetic parties of 
musicians* dancers and acrobats so at not to interfere svith the 

Sufh IjfiArdj- are expfc&ty tacQlioncd by Klu^ifya lor the lour mim 
HWhions of Vie Army. FA, II. 4- 
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productive activity of ihc villagers 1 must Iiave displayed an 
energy in administration altogether new in India, In oilier 
respects like the care of the sick and the destitute as well as of 
widows and orphans, die provision of work for the unemployed 
and regulation of wages and prices, the Artkaddstra may be said 
to systematise and amplify’ administrative duties which had been 
accepted in principle by earlier Indian writers. 

District and Tawtt Administration 

The revenue and general administration was carried on in 
the districts by sthdnikas and gopas^ with their own stalls of 
officials. The gofia had charge of five to ten villages in which 
he supervised the maintenance of boundaries, registered gifts, 
sales and mortgages, and kept an accurate census of the people 
and their material resources. The sth&nika had similar duties 
in the district under his charge and the gupas necessarily func¬ 
tioned under him. The sthanikas were responsible to the 
Stimaharta who command the services pradeshfii* doubtless 
identical with the pradtiihas of the Aioka in script ion*, for the 
supervision of the details of local administration, Urban 
administration was organised on more or less similar lines under 
a mgaraka (city magistrate) with itMnikas and gapa j assisting 
him, the gvpa having cllargc of the details of a fixed number of 
families in the city instead of a number of villages as in the rural 
areas. 

Villages 

The villages were, as ever in ancient India, semi-autonomous, 
enjoying a good deal of freedom in ordering their a flairs; they 
regulated land and waterrights, cultivation and payment of 
revenue through the grdmani f an official of the central goveren- 
mens ; the village-elders (grUnia-vTiddhas) are often metttiond 
in the Artkttestra* and they must have iiad a large share in 
guiding the people generally and in assisting the officials of the 
government in disposing of petty disputes arising in the village. 
Cultivable land tvas parcel led out in estates belonging to Indlvi- 


i. 
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duals, while pasture and forest lands were held in common. 
The check and control of the bureaucracy was provided not 
only by officials openly charged with such duties of inspection* 
audit and report like the pTad£shlns t but by the regular employ¬ 
ment of spies and agents provocateurs ; the role of spies is no doubt 
greatly exaggerated in the scenes of the Mudrdrdkshasa which 
purports to dramatis* the revolution by which the empire of the 
Nan das was overthrown and that of the Mauryas founded 
by K&ufilya and Chandragupta j but the constant use of secret 
means in administration, diplomacy and war was everywhere 
taken for granted and few modern governments cotikE be said 
yet to have outgrown the practice* 

Provinces 

That the empire was divided into a number of provinces! 
each under a governor* and that princes of the blood royal were 
employed as governors whenever possible, becomes clear from 
the Aioka inscriptions and Buddhist literature. The avadanas 
contain stories of oppression by wicked ministers in the out lying 
provinces like CandMra, and of the revolt of subjects against 
such oppression. But few definite facts bearing on the details 
of provincial administration are forthcoming, and we do not 
know exactly the relations of the governors to the central 
government on the one hand and the autonomous tribes and 
kingships comprised within their sphere of control on the other. 
We may guess that the provincial courts w r ere smaller replicaa 
of the imperial court at Papdlputra, from which the emperor 
directly administered the home provinces. The distinction 
between rural and urban administration must have prevailed 
in the provinces also* There is a short and pithy reference 
in the Girnar inscription of Rudrad^man (A.D, 150) to the 
construction of lake Sudadana by tlic Rashjrlya Vaiiya 
Pushyagupta in the reign of Maurya Chandraguptaj and its 
extension and improvement by the addition of pipes, sluices 
and so on by the Yavunaraja Tushaspa acting on behalf of 
Aiuka 1 ; this is solid testimony to the continuous attention 
given by Mauryan emperors to large works of public utility. 


t. ei. virh 43 . 
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to the efficiency of their bureaucracy, and to the preservation 
of the memory of both through several centuries. Two records* 
the Sohgaura copper-plate from the U. P. and the Mahasthan 
inscription from Bengal, both fragmentary, are engraved in 
characters of the Mauryan epoch, and may well belong to that 
age ; but difficulties of interpretation detract much from their 
value to the historian. The Sohgaura plate seems to record 
an order of the Mahamalras of Sravasti Issued from their camp 
at a place called Minfivasiti ; the order mentions the Jtarft- 
fhagdras of some places and the articles stored in them 1 . Store¬ 
houses also find a place in the MahastMn record the import 
of which is still less cert aim. 1 Even these hint gleams should 
serve as warning against the facile characterisation of the 
vast administration of the Mauryan empire as bio doubt more 
effective In theory than in practice- 1 

Finawr 

Or the revenue resources* public expenditure and the finan¬ 
cial position of the Mauryan empire we can form only vague 
impressions as the data for quantitative estimates axe totally 
lacking. Mention has already been made of the principal items 
of revenue in town and country listed by Kautilya in describing 
the duties of the Stimdharta (collector-general). Using modem 
expressions for easy comprehension, wc may say that the 
main heads of revenue were : (1) a share of the produce of 
land, theoretically a sixth part, but In practice generally 
a higher proportion varying with local economic con¬ 
ditions ; (2) other dues and cesses laid on land including a 
water-rate which varied according to the nature of the land 
and crop* and tax on houses in towns ; (3) income from crowd 
lands* from forests which mint have been very much more 
extensive then than at present^ and from mines and manufacture*, 
some of them monopolies like salt, undertaken by government ; 
(4) customs at the firm tiers, and octrois, tolls and ferry dues 
in the interior levied on merchandise in transport * (5) profits 
of coinage and gains from trade operations carried on by the 

t. IA- XXV. afii—0 ; JRAS- 1907, p. jwrff t dEQRf XI, 33 IT ; 
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government ; (6} fees for licenses of various kinds to be taken 
out by artisans, craftsmen, professional* and traders ; (?) fine* 
levied in law courts ; (8) miscellaneous receipt* like presents, 
escheat of ownerless property and share in treasure-troves. 
In times of emergency ‘benevolences' f franaja) were resorted to, 
and the rich were forced to pay considerable amounts to the 
state under one pretext or another- Palaiijali mentions the fact 
that the Mauryas introduced images with a view to gain gold— 
Mday dir hiratydnhibhir area!: prakalpitah ; the exact method 
of thus replenishing the treasury is not clear. The practice 
had become established even in this early period of granting ex¬ 
emptions from payment of revenue—particularly land-revenue— 
in favour of brahmins and religious institutions, and of making 
assignments of revenues, in whole or in port, in favour of state, 
officials, in lieu of or in addition to their salaries ; a careful regis¬ 
ter of such remissions and assignments was of course main¬ 
tained, the village of Lumbini for instance was the recipient 
of a partial remission from Asoka on the occasion of his visit 
to the place, it being required to pay only an eighth share 
©f its produce to the royal fisc, instead of the usual 
fourth. 

Under expenditure we should notice the maintenance of the 
monarch and his court and of the members of the royal family 
in due pomp and the salaries of ministers and other officials, 
high and low ; these salaries are defined in the ArtiwiSstra (V. 3), 
but neither the unit of currency nor the period to which the 
figures relate is expressly stated. Public works including build- 
ing*, roads and irrigation works, the demands of the vast army 
in it* various branches, the erection of forts and arsenals and 
iheir proper equipment, grants to religious institutions of 
various kinds, the maintenance of the (ami lies of soldiers and civil 
officials dying in state service, the care of the unemployed and 
the indigent are other heads that figure prominently in the 
Arthaiusird. There must have been a considerable outlay on 
industrial, mining, and other enterprises worked by the state 
which recognized a special responsibility townrds skilled artisans. 
Herdsmen and huntei? were encouraged by allowances granted 
to them to keep the land clear of wild beast* and secure the 
safety of tlic roads. Asoka spent large sums in establishing 
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hospitals lor men and animals and raisins? gardens of medicinal 
barbs within his vast empire and even outside it. 

Juftia 

For the administration of justice, there were two sets of courts 
besides the village tribunals that dealt with petty cases under the 
guidance of the headman and alders j these were styled lisa 
DksrrmsShlya and Kantakaiodhtina . At the top of the whole 
system was the king who could no longer make himsalT personally 
responsible for the entire administration of justice as in the 
smaller kingdoms of the earlier times rr fleeted in tile early dharma* 
suiras , but was ever ready to hear matters on appeal and dispose 
of them without undue delay. The dhormasthljM courts were 
presided over by three dk&masth&s learned in sacred law and 
three umalj&s, and there were courts in all important cities 
and other convenient centres ; rules were laid down about cir¬ 
cumstances which rendered agreements void, and about proce¬ 
dure in court—plea, counterpica jmd rejoinder. The main 
heads of civil law dealt w ith (1) marriage arid dowry including 
divorce (maJfcjAa), (2) inheritance * (3) houses, house-sites and 
disputes regarding boundaries and water-rights, and trespass, 
(4) debt, {5} deposits, (6) serfs, (7) labour and contract, (S) sale, 
(9) violence* (10) abuse, (11) assault, [12) gaming and miscel¬ 
lanea, In many respects Kautalya is seen to lay down rule* 
that alter and liberalise the precepts of the ancient texts, and in 
his hands the exposition of the whole subject is more rational 
and progressive than orthodox and conservative. In the absence 
of witnesses the ordeal was resorted to. Punishments were cartful Jy 
graded and executed by royal authority ; they included fines, 
imprisonment, whipping and death with or without torture. 
There must have been in existence also caste panch&yats and 
guild courts which regulated the affairs of communities and pre^ 
fcssions and dealt with disputes among them in the first instance. 
The&a$liikasadluina (removal of thorns] courts were presided 
over by three pradtshtfis or three The basis 

of the distinction between these courts and the dharmasihlpa 
courts is nowhere clearly explained. The suggestion has been 
offered 1 that while the dbama courts dealt with disputes brought 
l Kafir, Hvterj ff/ /M*nu&ifrd HI. P 357' 
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before them by the parties and strictly corresponded to our 
civil courts, in the kanfakaJodhaTui courts the actions started 
on the initiative of the executive. This looks plausible in the 
light of modem juristic ideas, but it may well be doubled if Hut 
distinction between the two sets of courts was so simple and 
clear-cut. For instance, while assault and hurt were generally 
dealt with by the d&trma courts, assault ending in manslaughter 
was reserved lor the kant$kalvdhami > 1 The truth seems to be lliat 
the kanfakasadhartm courts were a new type introduced to meet 
the growing needs or an increasingly complex social economy, 
and to implement the decisions of a highly organized bureaucracy 
on all matters that were being brought under their control and 
regulation for the first time and were unknown to the old legal 
syjtem. These courts were special tribunals which followed a 
more summary procedure than the regular dhorma courts that 
dealt with vjauakdra as developed in the tradition of the tftdrmd- 
Mitras ; their functions were otdy quast-judicial, and their 
methods had more in common with those of a modern police 
force thin, of a jtidieiary. Their aim was to protect the state 
and people from baneful actions of anti-social persons, the 
thorns (4dtfa£jJ of society. They resorted to the use of spies 
for the detection of such activity and of torture for the extortion 
of confessions * The merchan t who used short measure or false 
wdghUj the artisan who failed to keep has con ttact with his 
employer, the physician who caused the death of his patient 
by his lack of skill, the official who swindled the state or took 
bribes, and the conspirator who contemplated treason against 
the king—were all dealt with by these courts. Theft, murder, 
burglary, combinations to raise or depress prices, rape, defiant 
violation of caste rules and so on, arc also among the offences 
brought before these courts. In these courts wc may well 
recognize another innovation of Kautilya, based on foreign 
models and calculated to strengthen the power of the monarch 
and the position of the new bureaucracy. They represent an 
effjrt at once to safeguard government and society from the 
possible evils of the new order that was being introduced. 

G overam zit t con Lrol and regulation of activities of the people was 

I. KA« III. 2&. ripxU&M ka$f aLisodh&xjnt 
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bcconiing more and more Ihr-reaching and ubiquitous, and new 
offices carrying vast discretionary power* were coming Into 
existence ; a mass of new regulations bearing on agriculture, 
trade and industry was being promulgated - to secure tie 
eriTorcement of these regulations and to see that they were not 
either employed by officials to tyrannize over the people or 
evaded by the people with the connivance of corrupt officials* 
there w;u required some machinery which would furnish the 
drive needed and provide the necessary checks and controls * 
the kanlakaJodhan# courts were calculated to do all this. Later 
law books do indeed talk of kpnfak.asodhdfis 1 * but in them we 
miss the note of urgency that dominates the chapters of Kauplya 
on the subject, though tlie restraint of the wicked came generally 
to be accepted a* part of the king's duty ancillary to the pro¬ 
tection of the lawful citizens (dashfa nigraha dishfa paripdUna}- 

ASoka maintained the framework of polity as he found it 
though he created some new offices for the spread of Dhartna 
and sought to impart by example and precept an earnest moral 
tone to the entire system of administration ; a detailed account 
of the emperor*? work as administrator will be given in the 
chapter on hte reign. 

Foreign Policy 

It is in the sphere of foreign policy that KautUya’s work 
seems to conform more to the trad it Eon of his predecessors. That 
tradition was dominated more by a desire to make the sasira 
complete by a systematic exposition of all possibilities than by 
an attempt to discuss real political situations. It is indeed often 
enough true that neighbouring states are seldom friendly to each 
other ; but the mandala theory erects this into a prindple t makes 
the unvarying assumption that the neighbour state is an enemy 
and the alternate one an ally, and works out the implications in 
tedious detail. We need not pursue this scheme here j for the 
concepts of the mfigtshit (conqueror), the four uptfyas (instruments 
of policy)* the sixfold policy and so on are common 

to the treatises of polity of ail ages in India* and had the least 
direct relation to political facts in the best days of She Mauryan 
empire when practically the wliole of India acknowledged its 
t* M*nu IX. 25 , 3 — 3 - 
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sway and there was little nr no scope for the application of the 
precepts of the manitula theory. Modern writers have often 
remarked on the unscrupulous and 4 ^lachSaveIJian , nature of these 
precepts ; but one may well doubt whctlier the work of modern 
foreign and war offices described with a due regard* not to their 
professions, but to what they actually perform, will be seen to 
evince a better respect for morality. On the other hand the 
Indian text-books often developed extravagant theories having 
little relation to practice for the sake of the completeness of the 
lastia. The ascertained facts bearing on the relations of the 
three great Maury an emperors with the few independent states 
in India and the Hellenistic monarchies outside have been noticed 
in the accounts of the reigns of these monarch*. 

Armj 

The Mniiryan empire maintained a large standing army 
adequate to all its needs, internal and external, Pliny, doubt¬ 
less basing his statement on Megan tliencs, put the strength of 
Chan dragiipta's forces at 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry and 
9,000 elephants. lie says nothing of chariots, but their number 
was placed at 2,000 by Diodorus and Curtlus, and at 8,000 by 
Plutarch—all of them recording reports that reached .Alexander 
about the number of chariots in the army of the King of the 
Prasii, that is p the Nan da predecessor of Chandragupta. The 
ArthnidslTti mentions different types of chariots—war chariots 
and chariots used for assaulting fortresses among them 1 . Refe¬ 
rences to Mauryan war chariots seem to occur in some Tamil 
poems of a somewhat later date. 1 There wrere superintendents 
{adhyakikss) set over each of the four sections and they were 
charged with the duty of procuring the necessary supplies and 
keeping the men, animals and machines in proper trim. Stress 
is laid on the importance of the elephant corps and great atten¬ 
tion devoted to the proper maintenance of elephant forests 
(magavana). Among the infantry Kautilya distinguishes diffe¬ 
rent types—hereditary troops, doubtless the same as the fighting 
class (Kshatriyas) whom Mcgnsthenes placed next to the cultiva¬ 
ting classes in numbers and importance ; hired troops \ troops 

r, KA. n. 33. 
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maintained by guilds and available to the state at need, ; and 
forest tribes who furnished troops to the king In times of war* 
The organisation of the army in the Held was an elaborate affair, 
and there are discussions of the value of di fferent formal ions 
based on dear distinctions between vanguard, centre, rear* wings, 
reserves and so on, and between the requirements of march, 
attack and defence. The value and use of different types of 
weapons was also much canvassed, and among such weapons 
were a variety of stationary and mobile engines—one of them 
being known as the hundred-slayer* ^The art of fortification 
was well understood and Indian forts of the time were strong 
and systematically designed with ditches, ramparts* battlements, 
covered ways, portcullises, and water-gates ; and in the assault 
the arts of mining, countermining, flooding mines were employed 
no less chan the devices of diplomacy 51 (J. \\. I hennas)* 
Further details on the equipment of Indian troops and their 
mode of fighting preserved by Greek observers have been noticed 
elsewhere* The superintendents of the forces functioning cither 
alone or with the assistance of boards must have been subject 
to the general control of the commander- in -chief (StnApeii) 
who was among the most important officers of the state* There 
were periodical inspections of all the troops by the commander- 
in-chief and the emperor j according to Bana t it was at one such 
military review that Pushyamlira contrived to do away with 
the last Matfryan ruler* the weak and shiftless Ephadratha, 
Kauttlya mention* a nanladhyakskt, superintendent of ships*— 
which might have included fighting units besides merchantmen. 

RtoitW 

Tiie polity of the Mauryan empire was thus in pari a culmi¬ 
nation of the development of an indigenous tradition of imper¬ 
ialism which hud begun to talw shape under the Nanttos and in 
part comprised wise borrowings and adaptations from <eontL-m- 
porary foreign Ri jdds, Immediately Hellenistic, but ult matcly 
traceable to the Achaemenid empire of Persia ; the work of 
Kauplya wiiich expounds the principles and describes the mnthi- 
nery of government was likewise based on the Indian tradition 
of the various schools of Arthaiistra on the one side and on the 
known practice of foreign states on the other, Whatever 
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waa due to alien inspiration in KautMya p s system failed to take 
foot ; the Mauryan system or administration like Mauryan art 
was in some of its essentials an exotic—a parenthesis that broke 
the course of normal indigenous development ; but both were 
splendid efforts marked by a considerable measure of success 
in their time. That Knutilya kept dose to the fundamentals 
of Indian tradition is seen from his categorical statement that 
in order to be effective and successful, political power must 
command the support of the sacerdotal power besides Jiving 
the sound advice of experienced statesmen at its disposal. He 
also gives to the welfare of the citizens the first place in all con* 
si derations of policy ; the good of the people and tlieir sustained 
happiness arc the main ends for the service of which he rear* 
up the elaborate administrative system briefly described above- 
He does not by any means overlook the supreme importance 
of the presence of an able, energetic and good monarch for the 
proper functioning of that system ; that such rulers were not 
forthcoming after Afuka was the tragedy of the Maury an empire* 
as of all hereditary monarchies. Kauf Ilya’s ideal of good 
government is best seen from his exhortation 10 the king to place 
the happiness of the people above his own personal comfort* 
and fed that his happiness consists in their well-being. 
prajd su&ht sukhani fdjtLih prdjdnam ca hilt hilam I 
ndtmapriyam hilam raj fink prajinim hi priyam Aitam II 
“The hapirtess of the subjects is the happiness of the king i 
tlieir well-being, his- The king's welfare lies not in his own 
pleasure, but in that of his subjects. 11 

Excursus on the Arthasastra 

There Is not, and probably there never will be* a general 
agreement about the date and authorship of the AriAaJastra of 
Kali lily a \ but doubts regarding the age and genuineness of the 
work have not been allowed to hinder the free use of the book in 
studies on Malayan administration and society* 

The volume of polemical literature tliat has grown round the 
work is too great to be reviewed here in it* entirety. Prominent 
among those who have stood up for the genuineness of the work 
and a Maurysm date for it arc : Shnma Sastri who discovered 
the book and edited and translated it (1909— 15) for the brat 
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time, Jacobi, V. A. Smith, Jayaswai, Ganapali Sastri—who 
issued a fresh edition of the text with an excellent commentary 
and J. J. Meyer who translated the work into German, and more 
recently Brdocr, On the other side we have Jolly, Keith, 
Wintenutz, O* Stein, F* W. Thomas, E, H> Johnston. Other 
scholars like Hillcbrandt hold that the present text contains a 
genuine core much overlaid with additions and emendations by 
later hands. 

In the introductions to hi* edition of the Artfaildsira and 
his English translation^ Dr. Eliama Sastri bt Icily set forth the 
evidence, internal and external, in favour of the work being 
accepted as a genuine production of Kautilya, the celebrated 
Chancellor of Ghandraguptn Maurya. That evidence is strong 
and remains unshaken in spite of everything that has been said 
to the contrary. 

Some of the objections taken are trivial and due to mis¬ 
understanding of Indian literary practice 01 of t lie Sanskrit idiom. 
Thai Kautilya (Crooked) Is not a name that a great minister 
of State would have borne, that if he was the author he 
would not cite himself as ( ih Kaufdjah', much leas 
refute himself, and that Dnndirt refers to the work of dedrya 
Vi;|nugupta ns recent, are examples. Other objections, vague 
and incondusivc, are of value only as indices to time prejudices 
of those tliat propose tlirm : such are, for ins ranee , the view 
that the Chancellor of the lii-st Mauryatt emperor had enough 
to do otherwise and could not haw found lime to write so syste¬ 
matic a treatise on politics and administration ; that the Arthu* 
Jdstra h so full of pedantry and schematic classifications that it 
could only have been writ ten by a Pandit and no- practical adminis- 
trator or statesman ; that the polity of the Ajlhai&trm is a small 
state and not an all-India empire like that of the Mauryai* The 
last statement appears a He tie more plausible than the rest 
only if wc forget that the Arihildstra contains a specific reference 
to the whole of India being the Cekrmmtikfdram {IX i), that 
Indian imperialism seldom resulted in the destruction of the 
polity of subject state 5 , and that in the whole range of Indian 
political literature there is no other work with a better claim 
than the Arthasdstra to be considered a manual of Imperial 
polity. 
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The KA- + it has been argued, Ls too cyclopaedic a work to 
be considered the production or a single author* and in several 
technical sciences* civil and military, in architecture, metallurgy 
and so on ? it represents a state of advancement which we ca t\ 
hardly ascribe to India of the fourth century B, G, This ignores 
K&u( Elya's express statement tliat lie consulted all the artha- 
i&slrcs of his predecessors in the field (jivnttli artJuuasiraqi 
pHrudcdrjmh prasiapil&u) t and orifmasin a is a wide term which* 
as WintemitE Iras recognised* embraces technology, science, 
and all knowledge of practical arts besides politics. For the 
knowledge of agriculture, forestry* methods of elephant-lure, 
horsc-t raining, mining and so on, the author may well have 
drawn upon such pre-existing works. And what right has 
any one to judge tt priori the level of attainment in the practical 
arts that could legitimately be ascribed to India of the Maurysut 
epoch ? Let us not forget tliat the Aioka pillars still exhibit 
a line polish which time and neglect have not effaced, and of 
which the secret is yet to be discovered by the technicians of our 
own age. J. J. Meyer discusses these questions more fully in 
Ilia introduction to jits Ck-rmart translation of KA> 

It lias been said that no writer earlier than A D, 300 is defi¬ 
nitely known to allude to Kau(ilya ; but the Gimir inscription 
of Rudradiman (A D. 150) knows of prannya, rnshfi, and other 
technical terms in the sense in which they are employed by him, 
and the TalkJppijtm the earliest extant Tamil grammar* 
borrows the whole list of Tartfraytiktis given at the end 
of the Arthasdslra and adopts them with very minor and 
insignificant changes, 

Kauttlya deprecates the use of wood in fortifications and 
defences ; but that Fapdiputra was surrounded by a wrooden 
palisade is evident from Greek writings and the results ofexcava^ 
tions. But to assume that KauftZya must belong to a much 
Jatcr age is not by any means the only way in which this dis¬ 
crepancy could be explained. Other equally inconclusive 
evidences that have been cited as proof of a much later date 
for the Arffoasistra titan tlir Matiryim epoch arc ; the use of 
Sanskrit as the language of royal rescripts contemplated in the 
£&s<m&tfhikdr& which is in striking contrast with the employ¬ 
ment of Prakrit in the Inscriptions for several centuries from the 
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days of Asoka ; and the mention of Parasamudraand Cinabhumi 
(H, £i) which it mind us of Palasimundu of the Peripliis and of 
the contact with the Chinese silk trade of a later epoch. 

Several attempts have been made along different lines to 
arrive at a dale for the Arihasasfra later than the Mauryan epoch. 
Jolly has compared t he Arft&Iistra with the Dharmasdstras ; while 
he has succeeded in discovering many close parallels, it cannot 
be said that any clear conclusion can be drawn from them about 
the relative age of KA Jolly has himself changed his mind ; 
in 19I3 J he was ready to concede that the test of YajfSavaLkya 
as we know it did not exist when KA was written ; he said that 
while many neologisms are common between KA and the 
youngest smrtis, there is little clue to decide which of them is 
earlier ; he was struck by many differences between KA and the 
tmjtla (torture, ordeals, divorce etc J and accounted for them hy 
assuming that they were due to deep-lying differences in stand¬ 
point known from the beginning between a code of custom and 
a text-book of politics. Finally he said that the kernel of KA 
belonged to about 300 B.G. and much of its contents was seen 
to be genuine by numerous early citations as shown by Zacha- 
rlae, Hillcbrandt + Hertel and JacobL The resemblances with 
the later smriis puzzled him. and he left it an open question if 
the smrtis revised the old law in the light of the KA or later 
ideas entered into KA and fused themselves inseparably with 
the text. Ten years later, in 1923 Jolly wrote : *Gne cannot 
help arriving at the conclusion that Kautilya must have been 
acquainted with the whole body of Dharma&ksfFa literature 
much aa wc now have it 3 from the earliest Dharmaiistras down 
to the most recent metrical smrtis and simpti fragments'* Even 
the great authority of Jolly cannot gain assent for so extravagant 
a conclusion in preference to the hesitant lone that marked his 
expressions a decade earlier* especially when we find him adding 
as an teftertlioughl : *It is true that some fads seem to point 
the other way, so that Yajfiavalkya instead of K&utdya would 
have to be regarded as the borrower* either directly or indirectly 
through the medium of a common source. 1 


f T ZDMG, r^i 3, pp, 49-96. 
Introd. pp. t>:8. 
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Jolly employs a more general argument. ^Generally 
speaking 1 , he says, f the DharmaOstra or science of duty and 
religion has far better claims to 3 high antiquity than the Artha- 
Jlitra or science of gain which in its turn is older titan the hfiRui* 
iiisfra or science of love, the three sciences based on Trivarga 
having followed each other in point of time as well as in rank 
and value** 1 One may well doubt this \ for even the earliest 
dharmasiUrtu known contain a core of rajantii, the subject-matter 
of Arthasastra. Even granting the correctness of this sequence 
in the evolution of the sciences, we can get no decision from it 
about the age of any single work In view of the long tradition 
each of the sciences lays claim to. A plausible a prim case can 
be made out for the view that early Indo-Aryan life was gayer 
and more materialist in its outlook* that the sciences or gain 
and love iiad a better chance of coming up in that period than 
in a later time when Indians became more and more intent on 
the other world and began to lay greater stress on dhanna and 
conceived of moksa as the n/mmum b&mrn of life. In truth* 
we know as yet too little of the growth of the concept of puruffirtkas 
to be in a position to affirm or deny the truth of Jolly*s 
lion regarding the sequence of the sciences. But the Indian 
writers arc seen to have recognised m their works the Inter¬ 
dependence of the different ends of human endeavour, and no 
work is purely a work of dltarma or art ha to the exclusion of the 
other. And one of the best summaries of general dhaima is 
found in the pages of the Carakasamhita, a work of medicine. 

It is not much use laying stress on the open recognition in KA of 
^repiehcnsible practices such as the murder or distinguished of&* 
cers* the levying of highly oppressive taxes* the corrupt systtm of 
espionage'* and seek to draw any Inference from it cither about 
the age of the work or on the character of administration in the 
age which produced the work. The author of the 
gives the clue which has not received the attention that it 
merits. He say's : 

n a Mstitanwiii t IjeUna prnyega hi stimik^ycU / 

listrdrtMn ujdpin# prajogSmio-thsdeixk^n ff 

Science is all-embracing thought ; practice is quite anoihcr 
aflhir. The relentless logic with which the implications of 

1. lb. p. 20. 
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stale policy are worked out in the KA is an example of ihe 
perfection of scientific thought such as it was* and is no index 
to everyday practice. 

Hie Kitms&m of VatoyfLyana borrows from KA its phn 
and scope| and m;tny peculiar terms as well as entire paragraphs, 
Hen«j says Jolly* ‘no long interval of time can haw passed 
between the compos it son of two such cognate product ions. 1 ' 
Jacobi* as Jolly know-s, did not think so, and in truth there can be 
no rule governing the interval necessary between an original and 
Its imitation. The same consideration applies to the similarity 
of textual structure and of tanlrayuktiA between KA and the 
Sufruta to which attention has been drawn** J* J, Meyer has also 
studied the relation between KA and the smytis with a view to 
determine the place of KA j though his conclusion on the age 
of KA puts it in the Mauryan age, his view's regarding the 
relative ages of the other smylis have not gained general 
acceptance and it scans unlikely that they ever wiii*. 

The comparison of the KA with the epics has also led to 
no better results. Following up a line of thought suggested by 
Jacobi in the first instance, ChnrpenLer compared the legen¬ 
dary examples cited by KA with the corresponding episodes 
in the Mahtibtiaratai and he reached the conclusion that the 
current text of the epic must have come into existence sometime 
between the das e of the KA and that oft he Kamandaklya AldtirA 
He also pointed out that KA ( 1 , 5 ) defines iUMsa in a manner 
that shows that K, was not thinking of our epic- On the other 
hand Hi] 3 cbrandt and Meyer point out that the MaMbknr&ta 
know's all the predecessors orK, mentioned by him, but not K* 
himself ; and that the kattit chapters in the ftiTTmjana (II 100 ) 
and the MaM&Mrala (II 5 ) which agree with one another closely 
contain phrases which recall whole chapters of KA to the mind*, 
Hilfebrandt shows further that the Rtimayaiia is fully acquainted 
with the detailed terminology of the ArlhvMsfra and apparently 
draws several verses Fir^tn older systematic treatises on the science- 


i* ItiJtcJ. pp. ai-24. 
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Clearly there is no hope of reaching along this line any precise 
chronological indications regarding the date of KA. 

Another inconclusive effort to place KA about A, D, 250 
is that made by E, H. Johnston 1 . He argues that Kautllya’s 
work must have come into existence after the time of Aivaghoga* 
but not very Jong after ; Afvaghoja does not use the term 
trijigifu though he knows the forms jiffifal and and he re¬ 

mains well within the limits of Dharma in his references to politics; 
hence he must have preceded Kautilya. Yet p the common use 
of neologisms by the two wtiters (of which examples are cited) 
shows that no long interval separated the two writers. And 
the (act that Aryaiura (A. D. 434) unlike Asvaghosa parades his 
knowledge of Arth&sasfra in the Jdtakam&lS t and refers to 
Kautilya, shows dearly that he c;imc later than Kaufilya, But 
l he only certainty that emerge from John stones arguments is 
that Kautilya wrote earlier than Arya^ura's time. For Ai va¬ 
gina was under no compulsion to accept KautiJya^ outlook 
and vocabulary if he had the wort before him ; many later 
writers are known tn have declined to do so like Dan^in and 
Baniij and to liave condemned his doctrinrs and methods, 

O* Stein's attempt to demonstrate that Megasthencs and 
Kantilya could not have belonged to the same period cannot 
he Jicld a success. The detailed comparison of the fragments 
of Mcgasthcnes with corresponding passages from the Artha- 
sdstra is valuable so fir as it goes ; but as Breloer has pointed out 
the method followed is too superficial and mechanical- On 
Important subjects like the ownership of the soil, slavery, social 
organisation, legal procedure, and administrative arrangements 
k is quite possible, as we have seen, to explain the apparent 
diEhrcnccs and discover much closer similarity than Stein has 
found between the statements of the Hellenistic ambassador 
and of the Brahmin Chancellor of the Jirst Mauryan emperor- 
And Stein apparently fails to note that some of his results e.g. 
the difference between the two writers on milestones point 
logically to the conclusion that Mcgas dienes must have written 
after Kauplya, But we may not follow Hreloer the whole 
length*. For we see little reason to accept his view that the 
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theory of State-land lord ism was introduced into India for the 
first rime in the Mauryan.epoch and borrowed from Piokmaic 
Egypt ; as a matter of fact, as Brcloer admits, there is no dear 
statement of this theory in the whole of Kaujilyn's work. 
According to Egyptian notions, the State was the ‘house* of 
the king and itt territory his estate 1 . Such an idea wus not accep¬ 
ted in India even by extreme advocates of State-landlordism who 
only made the king adhipaii suzerain or major partner, whole 
rights were strictly limited by law and custom, Much less are 
we persuaded that t he Kayjil yan poli ty was a complete!y plan ned 
economy after the Nazi model as Brclorr seeks to make out in 
the latest and most comprehensive of hh Kautilva-studies, The 
principle of local and sectional autonomy was too deeply rooted 
in Indian cultural tradition for even the all-powerful bureau¬ 
cratic control and regulation of the Mauryon empire to extin¬ 
guish it or even to curtail its operation to any very considerable 
extent ; witness the multiplicity of metayage arrangements in 
ch< II 14 on sUadhyakfa which finds parallels in several other 
sections of the work. In the war years German scholarship 
turned, possibly had to turn, to Nazi propaganda which no one 
should take seriously 1 . 

The great value of the Kautilya studies of Brelocr cannot 
he gainsaid. They offer several convincing interpretations 
by which the apparent con Hi css between Megas thcn.es and 
Kautilya are resolved ; and they have done well to stress the 
fact that after Alexander's astonishing career, the world was no 
longer the same as before*. The great economic and political 
revolutions initiated by the establishment and the early break 
up of Alexander's empire the increase in trade due to the multi¬ 
plication or armed camps in the wars of 1 the successor* 1 and the 
divisions of the empire, the accumulation of large fortunes by 
some and the coming up of a pnrtctarLaf c p the dispersion of the 
large gold treasures of Persia and the quickening transition from 
a rural to a money economy, and t lie rise of Severn I. large terri¬ 
torial states under absolute monarehs were the thief features 

t* RattomtfTp Jjdf, end Ee. Hit. pf thi mertd f 1941 > p< ftfig 

2 , Cf. Hauer. Glaubmgmtolr oVr JW^CVrMarji \ vhcrv HilJcf u 
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of I Jilt new epoch. India was drawn more and more into ilifc 
welter, and Chamlrngupta and hit teacher grew up in this 
atmosphere of rapid change and new formations. War, trade, 
diplomacy and travel, opened up numerous channels of increas¬ 
ing contacts with the outer world, and it should be no wonder 
if the unique character of the ArthasStlra is partly due to the stress 
or foreign ideas and influences pressing their way into the poli¬ 
tical and administrative system of the newly founded empire 
of the Mauryas. There is much force in Rostovtzeff s observa¬ 
tion that ‘if one believes in the historical character and the early 
date of live kernel of the ArihaSdsira of Kautilya and in die 

radical centralization oflndian government effected by Chandra- 

gupta on Hellenistic lines, one m: »>' S *Y that Chandragupta 
did more to Hellenizc India than Demetrius and Menander.’* 
It is, however, not merely a question of Hellenic influence; 
for we know with certainty that the administrative system of 
the Hellenistic monarchies in Asia and Africa ‘was practically 
a continuation of that of the Persian kings and it IS equally 
certain tlat no such continuation would have been possible 
without the help of the documents and information assembled in 
the Persian archives’*. In the natural reaction against Spooner’s 
pompous announcement of a ‘Zoroastrian period in Indian 
history, there is a danger of Persian influences on Indian life 
being either altogether denied or considerably under-estimated. 
The mass and variety of detailed statistical information which 
the ArlhaJdstra requires the officials of the State to collect and 
arrange for ready reference (eg, in II 35 on umdhnrta and 36 on 
nigaroka) is something unique in all Indian political literature ; 
we are tempted to suppose that the model for Kauplya and the 
Hellenistic states was furnished by the practice of Persian kings 


and satraps maintaining lists of inhabited centres ofeachs airapy, 
together with approximate estimates of their population and 
material resources, lists which they employed alike for purposes 
of taxation and preparation lor wai*. Kauplya's categorical 
statement in III (i) that a royal edict (raj/tsdsaw) overrides dfiatma, 
tytoah&a and earitra is somewhat exceptional in the political 
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Literature of India though Jtarodomrii follows the Arth&fastra 
on this point * the more usual rule is to require the king to frame 
his edicts in conformity to DEuurma, anti some writers even go 
the length of implying that if this condition was not satisfied 
the royal order was invalid, Kaufitya^s exaltation of *he ro^ii 
edict above canon and custom deserves to be compared with 
the growing dominance of royal Legislation; and jurisdiction* 
and the active exercise of royal authority in the sphere of civil 
Jaw that were characteristic of the Persian empire and the Hel¬ 
lenistic monarchies 1 . 

Sylvain Mvi has argued that the mention of coral from 
Alexandria (pra&Stam Alakmdakam XI, U# ^1) shows that 
the Arihaldstra must be later than the first century A.D. wliera 
the corat trade shifted to India according to Pliny and the Pcri- 
plus*. But there are numerous references to pwi'dfo (coral) 
in the earliest strata of the Aiakdhhdrtita not to speak of the occur* 
rence of the word in the gajmpdfh^ where we cannot be sure of 
the sense of the term. There is Utile reason to doubt that the 
coral was known in India much earlier than the first century 
A.D., and wc know that coral was a valued article of trade in the 
Hellenistic world. 

Ji has been pointed out 8 * lastly, that while Kautilya prescribes 
at IT 6 the recording of the year, month, pahsa and the day in 
specifying dates, the inscriptions of AJoka nowhere follow this 
system while an approach to it Is seen in the Rufina record* 
which give the regnal year, season and day, and the exact adop¬ 
tion of the rule of KautiLya h found for the first time in the 
Girnar inscription of Rudradaman. Rudradaman * inscrip* 
lion also employs the terms pramipa and visii in the same semes 
as those known to KA. But this only show* that the composer 
of the Girnar praiistl may have known the RA, and m-ans 
little for the date of that work. The Kufipa inscriptions do not 
follow the system of RA and may be left on one side ; ASoka 
gives only the year from his coronation in his records and no 
other detail, evidently folk wing the Persian models which he 
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consciously followed. The Persian monarch* knew of a system 
of dating quite like that of the KA T but they did not employ it 
on all occasions, and the chronology of Dariuses insa ipiions is 
rather vague. Let us not forget also that the prescription in the 
KA regarding the manner of dating occurs in the chapter on 
revenue collection* and obviously bears a close relation to the 
form of accounts and is not connected with the issue of proclama¬ 
tions or edicts. 

The author of the Atthasdslra has been hailed on the one 
hand as the Indian Bismarck and a Realpolltaker, and dismissed 
on the other as a Pandit p a schematic theoretician whose logical 
, categories had no relation to realities,^ An open-minded study 
of the entire work will reveal that there is some support from 
the work for either view; while the author docs not shrink fiom 
pursuing traditional theories relentlessly to their logical coitclu- 
lion as c,g. in the masala theory, still there are other sections 
of the work particularly the adhjakfc praedra which, like modem 
administrative manuals, deal with details of day to day work 
in public offices. And we should not omit to notice that in its 
concern for details of practical administration the ArtAoldstra 
is unique in the whole range of the Artha literature of ancient 
India, And some ofits administrative terms like pvTUfa, yukta, 
mahdmdira and so on re-appear in the edicts of Aioka + 
v Considering its age and its technical character, we have 
reason to think that the test tradition of the KA has been quite 
good. Its length is indicated as 6,000 Ilvkas in the text itself 
and by Dandin ; and our text, according to Dr. Shama Sastri 
'is of about the same extent, 4 But scribal errors, particularly 
in the transcription of unla miliar geographical names about 
which BOhler has uttered a clear warning, and occasional inter¬ 
polations or even rehandling* of parts of the text arc not alto* 
get her ruled out of the range of probability. In a very useful 
and penetrating analysis of the tfdsanMkikdra (II 10)*, Stein 
has sought to establish that this chapter as it stand* bears a 
composite appearance and shows signs of having been remodelled 
in the light of Roman Imperial letters of a later time. But m 
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the opinion of the present writer the Arthal&sfra has stood the 
test of very vigorous criticism for so long that its genuineness 
must now he recognised to have been placed beyond doubt and 
that, with minor reservations, the work may property he looked 
upon as the authentic prod uction of the scholar and statesman 
who took a hand in the foundat ion of the Mauryan empire. 




chapter Vf 

ASGKA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

The reign of Aioka forms the brightest page m tile history 
of India* The ruler himself takes rank easily among the master¬ 
minds of the world, and under Jits leadership India came to 
occupy the foremost phee among the civilized nations of the 
time. Inheritor of an extensive and highly organised empire* 
A£oka proved fully worthy of his heritage ; he was a man of 
unbounded energy and he gave himself without stim to the tasks 
<*f perfecting the administration of his empire and ensuring the 
happiness of his subjccts. The range of his sympathies was 
wide* and he was by no means unwilling to adapt foreign models 
<sf administration and art to the growing needs and tastes of his 
country* 

His own Inscriptions clearly reveal to us the chief stages in 
the history of his reign and ihc motives underlying his activities? 
For more than & century these famous records have been the 
subject of patient and critical study by generations of scholars, 
and as a result of this study there has emerged a general agree¬ 
ment about, the meaning of all inscriptions, though a Few expres¬ 
sions still remain obscure. But the inscriptions are by no means 
evenly spread over the reign ; most of them fall Into two large 
groups, one about the thirteenth and fourteenth years after the 
king** coronation,and another in the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth years. Though they do mention a few events with the 
time of their occurrence, they are far from being a full record 
of the reign. In this respect they constitute a compleie contrast 
to the difficult Hathigumphu inscription of KharaveLi, and the 
much later pmiastu of the various mediai va I dynasties* 

Source? 

Legend has cast a kilo of glory around Aioka as around all 
■such heroes of nations 4 and the legend of one age often derives 
its colour from the history qf its predecessor. The cycle of 
Asokin legends has come down to us in two versions. The 
southern recension, found in the two Pali dironides of Ceylon 
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■— Dipavamsa and MaMixmsa t in its present form, dates from the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D., but rests on material of much 
earlier origin. The northern account in the awidSnas presents 
the same features with variations. Some indication of 
the age of the anadanas we gel from the feet that they are 
illustrated in the sculptures on the gateways of Safichi, Both 
versions contain amplifications, under the influence of local 
condi Lions, of a more primitive legend that had grown up among 
the Buddhist communities in the ncighboiirghood of Pfipdiputra. 
KauSumbl gnd Maihuri might have been the centres where the 
peculiarities of the Southern and Northern recensions were 
developed round about 150-50 B.C 1 - The legends were 
primarily meant for the religious edification of the faithful ; 
the mare valuable on that account to the historian arc the his¬ 
torical details which they have preserved and which fit in with 
the data from the inscriptions. For the rest we must accept 
as fact whatever is not intrinsically improbable, though we have 
no means of deciding between contradictions in the rival versions. 
Was Aioka in his youth viceroy at UJaylnf (Afahat or at 
Tak^SilS (Avadarta) ? Was Tissa McsggaHputta or Upagupu 
the spiritual guide of A&oka ? Both are placed by legend in the 
same relation to Buddha by a chain of four intervening patri 
archs. Or did Aioka, as seems not improbable, follow his own 
bent and the redactors of legend invent the relation between the 
emperor and the patriarchs each after his own fashion ? To 
such questions no definite answers can be given. 

*Th c extent of Afokahi empire may be guessed already", says 
Hultzsch 3 ! 'from the distribution of Mb rock-edicts, which it 
seems were engraved along the very confines of his territories* 
In the west they are found at Giraar on the Kathiawar Penin¬ 
sula and at Snp.ira on the Bombay coast ; in the south in the 
Jtvidiur district of the Nizam's dominions and in the GhitaJ- 
droog district of the Mysore State ' and in the east at Dhauli 
and J. vug.id * in the Puri and G tnjim districts. The north¬ 
eastern boundary line is marked by the rock edicts at Shallbaz- 
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And Mansehri in the PesMvlr and Hazara districts and at 
KaJal in the Do lira Dun district, and it is continued by the Nigalf 
Sagar and Rmmtiindei pillars in the Nepalese Tarai and by the 
Rampurva pillar in the Cbampnran district*. The discovery 
in 1929 of a fresh set gf the Fourteen Rock-Edicts and a minor 
Rock Edict at Yerragudi (near Gooty) in the Ktirnool district 
and that of fragments of Rock and Pillar edicts m Aramaic script 
in Laghman 1 do not mater Lilly alter our estimate of the extent 
of the empire as borne out by the spread of the inscriptions 
But one may legitimately doubt the surmise that thg rock-edicts 
were engraved ‘along the very confines* of Afoka's territories ; 
for tradition and probability alike suggest that the empire 
extended in some directions particularly in the north and 
north-west well beyond the extent so defined. 

The inscriptions of Aiolta fall into tlie following classes which 
are set lorth in the order in which they were issued in the course 
of ibe feign : 

(\) Two BulW cave inscription! recording gifts of cave* 
in Ajivafcas when the ting had been anointed twelve 
years. 

(2) The Minor Rock Edicts found in slightly different 
versions in several places—Balrat (Jaipur), Sahasram 
(Bihar), and Rupnath (M. P.) in Northern India; 
Maski, Palkigundu and Gavimath (Hyderabad), 
Brahmagiri, Siddapum and Jatinga Ramcfvara in 
Mysore, Yerragudi fKurnool district) in the South. 
The Mysore and Yerragudt versions have a closer 
agreement among themselves, and they contain an 
addition to the edict of which the Yerragudt version 
is the fullest. These were issued in the thirteenth 
year after AJoka*s coronation, along wiih 

(3) Tlie unique Bh«bra edict, designated the Calcutta. 
Bair.it rock Inscription by Hultzscli, and addressed 
to the Buddhist Snoghi. 

(4) The- Fourteen Rock Edicts found in seven more or less 
complete versions at Giniir, KaJsl. Shahbizgarhi, 
MansehrS, Dhauli, Jaugada and Ycrragudi, not to 
speak of the small fragment of the eighth rock edict 
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found in Sopara and others in Laghman, These were 
issued about the fourteenth year after the coronation* 

(4a) The two Kaiinga edicts* 'separate rock^cdicts 1 as they 
are sometimes called, meant only for Kaiinga ; at 
Dhauli and Jaugada they take the place of the eleventh 
to the thirteenth edicts in the other collections, and they 
must have been issued along with(4) or very soon after. 

(Ja) The third Barabar cave inscription! the Icing having 
been anointed nineteen years* 

(5) The Rummlndel and NigUl S&gar piHar inscriptions 
dated twenty years after the Coronation. 

(6) The Seven Pillar Edicts dated 26 and 27 years after 
the coronation and found in six places ; the sevrnih 
edietj the longest and in some ways most important* 
is found only once with the others on the Delhi-Topra 
pillar. The Ddhi-Mirath* Lauriya-Ararl], Lauriya 
Nandangarh, Rampurvi* and the Allahabad-Kosam 
pillars contain only the first she edicts ; the last has in 
addition two short inscriptions* the unique record, 
called c Queen 1 ! edict*, and "KaLiiimbi edict' on 
Svnghabhtdii which fills into another class* 

(5a) The minor Pillar edicts found in Sand and Sirnath 
besides K-iu^ambi, the Sarnath version being the best 
preserved. This must have been issued towards the 
end of the reign sometime after the Seven Pillar Edicts* 
There are thus thirty-diree Asoka inscriptions of varying 
length and importance, many of them available in different 
versions. The language of the inscriptions is Magadhl, the 
official language of the royal chancery at PaEuliputra ; only 
some versions, particularly those of Girnar and Shabazgarhl, 
exhibit certain not very important Indications of the influence 
of local dialectical variations. 1 The inscriptions in Shabazgarhl 
and Mansehra arc in the Kharajfhi alphabet written from right 
to left; at the end of the inscriptions in the Mysore stale the word 
iipikzrtnn Is also found written in Kharosth! ; otherwise all the 
A£oka inscriptions except the Laghman fragments arc written in 
one variety or other of the Brahral script. At Yerragu^i, the 
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Minor Rock Edict is found written partly in the boustrophedon 
style, that is alternately from kft to right and vice-versa 1 . 

There are two lines of evidence bearing on die chronology 
of hAJo kit's reign* in fact* of the history of the Mauryan empire j 
neither of them Leads To a precise conclusion, though both to- 
gether may be taken to point approveimately to the truth. 

One is the reckoning in the era of the pari-nirvana of the 
Buddha, preserved in the Dipapama 9 which dates Aioka*s 
accession in 214 A-B, and his coronation in 21fi a . These 
precise indications unfortunately lose much of their value owing 
to the uncertainty of the date of the nirz^na. The choice seemi 
to lie between 543 B.G. and 483 ; with the first date as the start¬ 
ing point, 218 A-B, would bring us to 325 B,G., a date more 
suited to the beginning of the Mauryan empire and of Chandra- 
gupta's reign than that of Aioka. And the suggestion has been 
offered that in the chronicles of Ceylon, the epoch of the begin¬ 
ning of the Mauryan empire was mixed up with that of the 
Coronation of Aioka which was the event they really eared far\ 
Ingenious as this reconciliation is* it h not easy to accept it 
in view of the fact the Buddha-varsha of 543 B.G. is a compara¬ 
tively modern fabrication, whereas 483 B.G. has much better 
claim* to be considered the true date of the Buddha era,, 4 
With this as starting point, we get 265 B.G. lor the coronation 
of Aioka, 269 B.C. for his accession, 297 for that of Biiidnsara 
and 321 for the accession cf Ghnndrugupta, a scheme which 
has intrinsically much in its favour 1 . Some writers would* 
however, prder the date 4BG B.G. for the death of the Buddha, 
on the strength of the Chinese dotted record*. 1 

This scheme gains in strength from the confirmation i* 
receives from the second line of evidence furnished by Rock- 
Edict XII f whkn gives the names of five contemporary Helle¬ 
nistic mcnarcha : "the Yona king Antiyoka, and beyond him 
four kings* viz.* Turumaya* Antckina, Maka and AlikasudaraV 

.» ■ 
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The same monarch* are mentioned more summarily in the 
second Rock-Edict as : 'the Ycna king Antiyoka and the kings, 
who are the neighbours or this Antiyoka*. These kings are now 
identified respectively with Antioch us II Theos of Syria 
(261-46 B.C.), Ptolemy II Philadelphia cf Egypt (2B5-247), 
Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia (276—239), Magas cf Gyrene 
(c. 300-250) and Alexander of Corinth (252-C.244). The 
date of the edict, thirteen years after the abkisMa would fall 
therefore between 252 and 250 B.G* 1 , tlie period when all 
the kings mentioned were living, and the year of Aioka*s corona-* 
tion must therefore lie between 265 and 263, and of his accession 
between 269 and 267 B.C. It h seen thus that these two lines 
of reasoning confirm and corroborate each other. 

Some WTiters prefer to think of Alexander of Epirus who died 
about B.C, 255 in the place of the less known Alexander of 
Corinth, and thus fix the date of R. E.XIIIat about that date 1 * 
It is now settled that the figure 256 at the end of the first 
Minor Rock inscription, whatever its exact significance may be, 
has no reference to a date in the Buddha era* and that far from 
being one of the latest Inscriptions of the reign, it is most pro* 
bably one of the earliest inscriptions of A£oka* 

Fleet drew attention to the references to the Tishya day 
in the Aioka inscriptions ; and assuming that Afoka held his 
obMsktka on such a day, and taking October 13, 483 B.C. as the 
day of Buddha's nirvana, lie calculated that April 25, 264 B.C. 
was the day of Aioka's abfusiti ta*, But such precise calcula¬ 
tions rest on too many unproved assumptions and will by no 
means command easy assent. 

Atom 

The name Aioka (sorrow-free) occurs but once in the 
inscriptions, in the Ma^ki record which begins : diuammpijam 
Asekam ; but this fact, first found in 1915, has confirmed the 
identity of PiyadasI of the inscriptions with Aioka of the Buddhist 
sources and AiokavTirdhana of the Puranas which had long 
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been a matter of inference. Aloka the Maurya Is mentioned in 
the Girntr inscription of Rudradaman (A D. 150). In the 
CaJcotta-Bairat inscription Aioka refers to himself as ^Piyadasi 
laja magadhe 1 * , Piyadasi, the king of Magadha, The more 
ysiia! formula is *devanaiiipiya piyadasi Hie compound 

word devanimpiya, meaning * dear to the gods *, was in 
Aioka + s time and until much later, an honorofic term, 
sometimes used also as a synonym of ritjan, though by some 
obscure transition it came to mean SboF in relatively recent 
times 1 . Piyadasi and the slightly altered form Piyadassana 
occur repeatedly in the Dipaucma as equivalents of Aioka ; 
and the same epithet is often applied by Valmiki to the hero of 
the ; and was adopted by the Satavahartas and 

some rulers of Central Asia ; it is applied to Chattdragupta 
Maury a in the Mvdr&fdkjasa ; the expression means both *of 
amiable appearance’ and *who sees with affection*. Whether 
piyadasi was the proper name and Aloka the himtfa as has been 
thought, or the other way round, this great king will ever be 
known to history us Aioka. 

Early lift. 

Of the birth and early life of Aloka we hear very little even 
from tradition. According to Dhy^addna^ his mother was 
Jartapadakalyani {Subhadrangl in other versions), the lovely 
daughter of a Brahman of Champ!, who was kept out of her 
rights for some time by the intrigues of the other queens ofBindu- 
sara, but succeeded ultimately in winning the king’s favour and 
bearing hint two sons* Aioka and Vigatasoka. Some modern 
scholars would make Aioka the son of the Creek princess, the 
daughter of Seleucus, who became the wife of Bindusilra accord¬ 
ing to the terms of peace between the founder of the Mauryan 
empire and the Hellenistic ruler of Western Asia 3 . True* 

1. Htlltzscb EUX—tecs ; ato Jfegmi /taovifj i Falfikd 46^ pp. 1*5—=**>■ 
BJj>a [HQ pp + 28* *68 : ir. m, 339) knows the u« of the phrase m the gewd 
■Clue whilr thn threat advnsta ttauicr Sankara b KfO using it in an irodcai 
kiik {&$. 1- sJ) to indicate a ritualist, I see no irony in ftnanjaJi mi Ploiui 
II, 4, sb tfr Kklbnm and lluUzicb. 
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a mixed descent for AAofca might not have evoked such violent 
disapproval in his time a* in. later days ; and it may be taken 
to explain Aioka p s adoption and propagation of Buddhism and 
his dose relations with Hellenistic rulers and even the disputes 
at the accession of AJqka to the throne \ but there is do clear 
evidence in favour of it. 

Tradition associates Aioka with the viceroyalties of Taksha- 
si la and OjjayinI, and wc know from the inscr iptions? that 
these were hcJd by princes of the royal family. The beginning 
of young Afoka’s viceroyalty of UjjayinI was marked by romance ; 
when he halted at Vidila on his way to the provincial capital, 
he fell in Jove with Devi* the beautiful daughter of a merchant, 
and made her his wife; the two children bom out of this marriage* 
a son and a daughter* were Mahinda and Sangharmtta, who 
having renounced live world attained celebrity as the authors 
of I he conversion of Ceylon to Buddhbm s + It is possible 
that Aibkn founded a Sahgliariima and erected the stupa at 
SiHdil because of the pleasant associations he had with tJie birth¬ 
place of his beautiful Devi. 

When Bmdiisara fell ill and was near his end, A4okn left 
Ujjayini and went over to Pushpaptira (Fatnliputrs) and look 
chargeofthe administration of theempirc. Legend 5 implies that 
this was done against the wish of Dindusara who had other ideas 
regarding succession, and there was an interval of four years 
between; the end of Bindusiira 1 * rule and the formal ahhisktka 
of Asob from which event his regnal years are counted in the 
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inscriptions. It seems probable that AsoLVs accession was not 
un eon tested, blit stories of wholesale destruction of all hh 
brothers arc given the lie direct by the inscriptions of the 


reign. 


Ad ^ion^of Buddhism 
Like his Either Bindusara, Aioka w r as an adherent of the VodEc 


religion at tlic commencement of his reign. According to the 
Dipapamsa t Aioka entered upon a religious quest and began 
^searching where truth and where falsehood was h among the sects * 
he sent for the exponents of all the various doctrines, offered 
them present^ and propounded questions. None of the answers 
he got satisfied him until one day standing at the window of his 
palace he saw the Samaya NigrodJut going along the road for 
alms and felt attracted to him. NigrodLa was the posthumous 
son of the elder brother of A^ka* Sumana,, whom Aiotn had 
slain to clear his way to tile throne. Aioka adopted Buddhism 
as his religion as the result of Nigrodha*s sermon to him. Tliis 
w;ts in the fourth year after the king*s coronation*. 

In truth, the conversion of A£oka is connected with the first 
historical event of the reign of which the inscriptions spent, 
the conquest of Kalrnga, and this is given, out by A&ika himself 
in the thirteenth Rock Edict + He says that he effected the 
conquest of Kalinga eight years after his anointment ; lie deplores 
the slaughter* death and deportation of people involved in the 
conquest of an unconqucrcd country, and affirms 
150,000 men were deported, 100,000 w*ere slain in battle, and 
many times that number died ; he lays stress on the injury to the 
beloved ones of the virtuous Brahmanas, and Srama^as ; out of 


I MV. V. 34—S and fcl—y* abridge and ilsfihllf alters DV- Vi 3^r-99- 
The. (aErr ncCoutH omits the religious qiieat pari of ifoe Jlflry and lip's 
d» ■vra.nt of scEf-control 1 ^ the at the ^tnbut.cn^ 

led Ihe lijnir to send fur the other ieCH. The DizpHWtdw (mi) 
wothrr amount uf Aioki'i ctm version, ll describes a pn«n which ihe king 
ejfibEiihed in FiitiJ ipuira under the COftUol of Ginka and the tortures tovrbicb 
prfv.n^ who emenJit Wtf* subjecied ? Wud^ .merchant 
Sjtt. tirnird manK ™tcfed the prhofl and by h* tmraculorn 
Ibr usual fate of prnom who went in lbeTtt> Asoka heard of thtf, and ^UriCPWJ 
m*fe miracles performed by ihc Bkikifci and Wm ocmi cried (PP- 374_ „ t 
sTltEWuci^ii 8S—JU Scnort* n»arts » t IA ** p- B33 ** 
pfcnuilily for ihe turlier da<C for the ctmvenion given by the buihjlw . 1 eht 0 - 
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repentance {urmlochana) for these evils of conquest* he began 
to study Dhsnutw with zeal* to love Dliamma nnd to 
devote himself to the instruct ion of people in Dhamma* The 
stages of Alota f s spiritual progress wt may infer from the hints 
scattered in other inscriptions*. In die opening sections 
of the Minor Rock Inscription lie says tha t for over a year after 
he had openly proclaimed Iiimsdf a Buddha-Sakya (Maski) 
he wtis not very zealous ; ihcn he visited the Sangha and by the 
time he issued this inscription he had been exerting himself 
with zeal for over a year in the realisation of Dhamma. The 
total period between the original conversion and this record 
is given as two years and a half. The visit to Sambodhi at the 
end of ten years after the abhishfka. ( eighth Rock Edict) may 
well have signalised die initial conversion of ihe emperor to 
Buddhism. 

Thus Aioka effected die conquest of Kalrnga in the ninth 
and tenth years after the abhhhtfa a (c. 256-5 B*C.) ; in 4 he 
eleventh year, on account of his remorse at the thought of the 
incidents of the Kalinga war, he adopted Buddhism as his erced p 
undertook the pilgrimage to Gaya (Sambodhi) became an 
upOsaka and gave up the time-honoured practice of going out on 
hunting and pleasure tours.’ Not much happened for one 
year after tliat ; then lie paid a vmi to the Sanglia, derived 
instruction* became more zealous m the cause rf Dhamma* and 
began to Jive apart as a celibate * after 256 nights spent in this 
manner 5 * lie caused a record of his experiences to be made 
along with an exhortation to all to exert themselves likewise in 
the good cause (Minor Rock Edict.). About the same time 
(253 B*G*) fie declared his mind to the Sang las in a letter which 
wai engraved on a rock in Rabat (Rajaputana), In this letter 
Afoka says that his faith in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sanghn 
is well known to the monks and proceeds to pick out and name 

t. These have been dheuised by Hultad p + xlvi J also Scrum IA u 

pp. 

!?. R.E. VIII C—HulturJi p. 15 and □. c£ also MV r 3 d 34* 

3. rieefj mp^ettion CjltAS. 1010 p, 130S) that 3^6 It-prescnt* the 
Humber of yean alter die itirttJpu may yet held, if wr rtJaTe it mi fo The pan* 
of Buddha* but U> hii sil^Jitenmi-ni—whkh not uolitcly conii- 

dcrinK that Aiota ii^ni&s hii convertion ai dip otttsec by a jammy to the 
spot where the Buddha attained knowledge. 
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seven texts from the scriptures 1 which he desires the monies 
and nuns should hear frequently expounded and should meditate 
upon ; this, in his opinion, is calculated to secure the long dura¬ 
tion of the true Dhamrna. At the same time he presented ID the 
Ajivalci monks two eaves with polished interiors in the Khaki* 
tika mount :rin p now known as Bara bar lulls, in South Bihar, 
Seven years later Aiokn presented a third cave -dwelling in the 
same hills, but the inscription docs not say to whom,* 

Rofi Edicts 

The thirteenth and fourteenth years {252—J K C,) after the 
coronation were marked by the is^Ec of the most important set 
of proclamations for the w r hole reign, the Fourteen Rock Edicts, 
and the two KalEnga Edicts which, in Kalinga, take liie place of 
Nos- 11-13 in the series, and concern themselves particularly 
with the administration of the newly conquered country. In 
the Rock-Edicts which were engraved at difltTcnt places all 
over the empire, Afcka sets forth tlie principles of Dhamma which 
hr wishes to inculcate on his nflidals and on the people over 
whom they were set to rule, and the steps he took to secure the 
observance of these principles within his empire and to propa¬ 
gate them in foreign lands. These we shall consider later in 
some detail. 

PUgrimagi 

In the fifteenth year {250 B. C.) he enlarged the stupa of 
Konakaroam at Kigali Sagar in the Nepalese Tnril to double 
its original size i six years later he came himself to the spot for 
worship and set up a pillar bearing an inscription briefly record* 
ing both tl e fids. Konakamana, abo called Konagamnna and 

]. For the id fntificalion of these texts see 1 A xli (igi a) pp. 37-40 and 
TRAS *913 p. 3S7 ; also Smith 1 * AMa 3 pp. 136—7 and l-luJLuoh, 17^ n 3 - 
fhe texts are {l) Vina™ Samtrkasa—Butklha'i fun sermon at IknarP 
V T 3) (a) Aliya Vasani— Angkttata ii. p. 3 ) f j) Aaiigata-bliiiyBJii —Attguttars 
Hi p, 103, jutta 7B £4) Muni^it h^SiU^mista i . I a, p. 36 (5) MdhotMpU iff— 
it, iii. ii pp. 131—4 (6) UpaUs^-p^sirte-'-fe. iv. 16, pp, 76—0 fij LaaljiJo- 
vide —Atqjbmta Jfik* ii, 'J, 1 VoT L p. 414 (reference* to FTS ediuooij 2 k* 
alsn Wintemilv. Hist. Ind . Uttr. Calcutta, 1533 ii, App. iii. pp. M) —Se€ 
also Lbe Chapter on ^cHgion' poof. 

a. The Ajivakis might have been worshipper* ef ilva easlieT 

than Gouts iluciples they are gtncridly represented to be. Chifpen- 

tier b JRAS 1913 pp, 
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Kimak/LKUiui, is the name of one of the IcgcndiryBuddha? that 
preceded the historical Buddha &kk yarn Lint, and i linen Tsang 
records that in the course of has travels he saw the stupa contain¬ 
ing the relics of Kanakamiini Buddha r and in front of it an 
inscribed pillar about 20 fbcE high and surmounted by a lion ; 
he heard that the pillar was erected by AioLi. 

A£oka*s pilgrimage (244 B.G.) must have extended to oilier 
sacred Spots as welL The short Rummindcl pillar inscription 
states that lie visited Lumbinivana and worshipped the spot 
where the Buddha Bikyamuni was born, caused a memorial 
pillar to be set up on tlie spot to show *tlmt the Blessed One was 
born here*, and declared the village of Lumbini to bt thence¬ 
forth free of t axes (ubaliks) . i nd liable to only an eighth of its pro¬ 
duce {alhabhdgiyc) in land assessment instead of the higher rate 
usually taken i The Divyisztiddm preserver the memory of 
AioLVs pilgrimage to the sacred places under the guidance of 
Upagupta to whom Aioka declares his desire to go and worship 
all the spots hallowed by the presence of the Buddha and to leave 
marks t here for t he bene fit of future genera lions of men, Lum- 
binivana is placed first among the places to which Upagupta 
guided ASakah 


Other edicts 

In 230 B. C* Aktka began the issue of the Pillar Edicts wlrich 
together with the Fourteen Rock Edicts form the most important 
records of the reign. The first six Pillar Edicts wliicli were 
Issued in the first instance contained further elaboration of the 
principles of Dhnmma and the administrative measures calcula¬ 
ted to secure their voluntary observance by the people! and 
their enforcement, where necessary, by the officials of the imperial 
government. A year Liter in 237, another edict* die longest 
in this series, was added ; and ihts inscription found only on 
one pillar, constitutes a more or less systematic review of all 

I- Div r pp. Upcufuptsi if said to have made Atoka worship at 

the itflpai uf the of Buridhitm a]*o. He made large pifu at each of 

the spnt* vented. except in die iEupa of Vakbulu where he pave a l-LUrzi foe 
the Tvaiftn sHai Vftkkul* did API dsj *o much soad to hia fdW-cmlima m 
othefi. Cf jWd Huitfu jab Sokjmaimm. and! hid# Blmgdidn jtiCrJi wf thr Rurpimin- 
dei inacr. with Upappia’i wurdj to Aicb : wwAir^a prudeit BhagttQM 

Jdla^L. {Die. p. 3%), 
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the steps tikers by Asoku so fir for the promotion of Dbmma 
and tile motives which actuated them ; incident Ally it gives 
tome idea of the results obtained by the action of the monarch 
and of bis hopes for the future. 

Atoka continued to reign for ten years after he issued the 
seventh Pillar edict, and the closing decade of the reign is nea rfy 
as poor in its epigraphy ns the first. We have only two inscrip¬ 
tions, both undated but most certainly belonging to this period, 
Qnc of them is the order of the king issued to Iris nwJidmdirat that 
the monk or nun who causes sell ism in the Sang ha should be 
punished by expulsion, being required to wear white robes and 
live outside the triA&m in a place not fit for the members of the 
Sunglia to live in \ this order was lo be properly circulated 
among the monks and nuns and lay worshippers; officials and lay 
worshippers west to assist in carrying out this instruct ion by 
attending service on every up$$&tha day. In the other record 
the king gives effect to the request of his second queen, Kali> 
vaki, the mother or Tivula, and orders fill his muMmKr&s to 
register in her name alJ the gifts made by her, ovingo-grovefi* 
gardens, nJms houses or anything else. 

Tradition : Third Cotmril 

Tradition iielps us to eke out these meagre references to the 
doings of the great king in his long reign, though it is often 
characterised by grotesque exaggeration, and some of it is doubt¬ 
less pure invention 1 . The Dipa^nua coniaiEis the earliest 


i. Some stories from i he Aioka cycle haw been touched upon already* 
pATUaatttrfy in die nOicS, Thr e^euiiutt by the king'I own hand of five 
ksM miniitpn tor their rffusinff to entry out the order to cut down all 
fruit Urea and flownr plants and look after the thorny Eire* ; and the burning 
(Jive of five hundred women of the harem f~-r thrir having denuded SO Aioti 
trt* to spiEe the king who bore in name {Drrwraiimi p. ^-4} art juat edit¬ 
ing invention meant to air™ ik good efit-CEs of the conversion on Mob ■ 
(lie number 500 givn ihe show 1 Away. Tike CflfiUrtiaion of 84,000 sTtipai 
And the diamWion of BtiddhA rdki nmcots them f/hr?, ftBo-lJ, the niimW 
repnrsenEanjt the sections of Dharma areofding lot he tfeykrfHK boofo(DV. vi» 
and Queen PadiflavaEi bringing forth Krnilla on ibe day on which 
die BfupOl Were completed {Dizf - p. 4OJ1) can hardly be accepted aE face value. 
The itory of McaioLs, the brother of AJnkn, ( Div. jcevlti pp, 410-Srn'l may 
■bo }k only edifying legend with m historical hosts. The brother iv at first 
devoted to Lbe Tirlhyi* and accuses ihr Lhuddha monks of being pkafuitt- 
ioven ; to leach him A lessor. Aioka gets hit min tilers to entice VihUoka Into 
iHumiog the tEingnia condemns him W death as a train if, and then 

gran Ei hint a seven day** respite, during which all the amenities of royalty arc 
permitted to him ; fear of death made ah enjoyment impossible to him during 
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account wc pusses^ of the third Buddhist council held in the 
feign of Aioka 1 . That monarch's pntrrmage of Buddhism 
resulted in the enrichment of the Sangha and the relative 
impoverishment of other f ii (Jb ■ many adherents of t he neglected 
creeds, ( AjLvakas and sectarians of different descriptions* to 
the number of sixty thousands* began to wear the yellow robe 
and dwell together with the khikskus in the A^okarEtna for the 
sake of the revenue \ they proclaimed their own heresies as the 
doctrines of the Buddha and caused much confusion by their 
unruly behaviour* This went on for a period of seven years 
during which £ the upomlha. ceremonies were performed by 
incomplete congregations*, Saintly, clever and modest men* 
not making their appearance at them. At hist, Atoka summoned 
to his aid the venerable Moggaiiputta TIssa who was living at 
that time in solitary retreat £o escape the confusion prevailing 
in AiokEmina ; under Tissa T s presidency a council was held at 
which all the adherents of the false doctrine who had stealthily 
attached themselves to the Sangha were unfrocked, compelled 
to put on white robes and expelled, the Theravada was firmly 
established and the great theta Tissa *set forth the lrealise 
belonging to the Abtiidhanuna, which is called KathS&Uflttf* 


tV, r period* and then, being convinced that Bauddha monb who med Leucd on 
the death of hundreds of bring* could not I?e pl^uure seekers, he became one 
Of them himself. Later* Atoka ordered all the nirgraniJms (also catkd AjI- 
Whkiis Pie. p.427} of Fuedfivardhona to he beheaded, offering reward to 
who did so bemuse they had painled the Buddha as prorating before a 
mrrmttld image 1 VTttfolc* also fell a victim lo ibis per^rmion as he wa* 
mistaken for a TO/nutf* : in his grief at this occurrence, Atoka allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to declare immunity from fear for all creatures in his realms. 
This story ii clearly a clumsy invention mean I to account for the well-known 
fad that Atoka promoted Thecrlehoied ilory of Kunala losing hii ey« 

by Ibemachmadonof hu step-mi»b« TubyaraktoM wbnre dlidt pafijon for 
him he railed to reciprocate, and bismiraeuEDUirccoi^ is also a trgend 1 the 
revenw of Vomen whore love h scorned* ir a popular motif (Ffcnser, Orton 0/ 
Star r. iL p- t so) anti the name of die woman c Pro tec led by Fijyu 1 tf luspicious* 
for 14ya wc have p;ood reason to think was the asterism of Atoka s birth or 
ahiihcko (IRAS 1903 pp. ia—3d- If thin U accepted, Tiiyara^hJs ^Soiitiy 
of the 1’toUhi tree,, her attempted destruction of it and its rfTccts. on the king, and 
the irviva] of both would also be mythical though sme of the scenes are known 
to be reprerentalcd m sculpture on the ieroptss of SlflchJ. (A/itvtmbwIj of 
SSikhK Manha]] and Fouober pp. uin—3). Atoldfr gift of everything hr bad 
including tbe whole earth, to the Ssnaha to make up the tot> crpres he had. 
nrombed, the concern cfSampjdi, the heir^j^mst, and the tnirtwsen at this 
eatravagance. and the step* they look lo atop the effects of Atoka i dotage, 
Sfid h» last tfift of half a myrobalafl which was all that was left to him to 
th* Kukuj£r5ma— art: likewise legends of pkats fame. 

l, pv. 7. 34-59 ; MV. 5. sSS—Ba ; Smm^dMn in Oldeuberg 
Vm- Fit. iii pp. afla ft, esp. p. 3.12 for while rubci given to degraded mouka 
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The Council comprised one thousand of the best Arhats, was 
held under the King f s protection,, and lasted nine months. 

This Council was held according to tradition at the end 
of 236 years after the Buddha’s death (DtpavantM) and in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Aioka (AfaAacumjfl). But there 
is no mention of the Council in the Seventh Pillar Edict ; Uus 
has Jed some scholars to discredit the entire story of the third 
Council, This, however* is not easy in the face of the edict 
against schism {ja&ghabhtda) which strikingly corroborates the 
account of the Council * and judging by the position of its Kau~ 
Iambi version on the Allahabad pi]hr, it was issued some time 
after the Seventh Pillar Edict and Fell towards the end of the 
reign ' the Council must have been held about the same time. 


Buddhist Mbikm 

At the conclusion of the Council MoggaUputta Tissa sent 
thtf&s to diJIercnt countries to preach and establish the Dlitfmma 
in those lands. The names of the missionaries and the countries 
to which they were sent are as follows * : 


Majjhantika 

Mahadcvn 

Rakkhita 

Yona DluirunarakkTuta 

MahadhammnrakJdii ta 
Maharakkhita 

Majjhimn 
Sona and Uttara 
Mahinda (Mahcndra) and 
four others. 


Kaimlra and Glndhara 
Ma hi$amandn la (Mysore) 
Vanavfiji (N, Kannra Dl.) 

A para n taka (Northern half of 
Bombay Coast), 

Mahnmttha 

Yona (Greek settlements in the 
N. W. of India) 

Himalaya country 
Suvannabhumi 

Lahka, 


Thi? DlpSMtim mentions that besides Majjhimn, the mission 
to the Himalayas included Kassapa gotta, Dundubhissara, 
Sahndevu and Mulakadcva, Some of these names figure in 
inscriptions on relic caskets from Saflchl and its neighbourhood. 
But Mogaliputa of these inscriptions could not be Moggaliputa 
Tissa .as was thought at one time, because he was the pupil of 


]. DV. via* MVriii, Thomai aertpti WwldeFi idrfi[jfVatir<n of M. T im 
With Upagnpw (GFU. i. p. 5 d6) : but sec P^Juiiu ; jUfrafr Pn I ch- *■ 
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Gotlputa* the heir of Dundubhisara who may well be identical 
with the missionary of the Himalayan region just mentioned, 
Hie names Kassapagotta and Majjhima arc also found on the 
caskets, and the former is styled 1 Sa va-Hema Yata-acariy a* ; 
there was a Hemavata school among the Thera-vadins, and it 
might liave had its origin in the Himalayan region converted 
by Kassapagotts, whose name is placed first in Bipavamsa in the 
list of missionaries to the Yafckhni of Hinmvaftla* The insedp- 
t tons are dearly kter than the age of Aiokn, but this may be due 
to a redistribution of the relics undertaken some time subsequent 
to the death of the tkpr&t 1 * It is worthy of note that the name 
of a Yona (Foreigner , Greek or Persian) tfura is included among 
these early missionaries of the Euth. 

This account of the missions given by the Ceylonese chroni¬ 
cles may be accepted as evidence that in the Later years of his 
reign A&>k:i continued to strive for tlic spread of Buddhism 
with the same zeal as before* The act loti taken earlier in the 
reign hid resulted in the establishment of a network of minions 
within the empire and outside, Tn the Thirteenth Rock Edict 
AJoka forswears war as a means of conquest, declares that the 
true conquest is conquest of Dhamma (Dhanunavijaya) and 
then records : 

*And this (conquest) has been won repeatedly by Drvanam- 
prtya both here and among all (his) borderers, even as far as at 
(the distance of) six hundred jqjanes, where the Yona king named 
(Antiyokn) (is ruling), and beyond this Antiyoka (where) four 
kings (arc ruling), (viz., the king) named Tummaya p (the king) 
named Amikini, (the king) named Maka, (and the king) named 
Alikisudara, (and) towards the south, (where) the Chod as and 
Pandyas (are ruling) as Jar as Tamrapar^L 

* Likewise here in the king's territory, among the Yonas 
and Kambojas, among the NabhUms and Nlbbitis (Nabha- 
pamtis), among the Bhojas and PifSnikaSj and the Andhras and 
Pal Idas, everywhere (people;) ^ e:>nf arming to Dcvanampriya*s 
instruction in morality. 

*Even those to whom the envoys if Drvunampriya, do not 
go, having heard of the duties of morality, the ordinances, (and) 


t. Aiammvnti ef L pp. 391 - 4 . 
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ihi instruction in morality of Djvariarflpriya, arc conforming 
to morality and will conform to (ii)\ 

Nj t injsblc evidence is forthcoming to enable its to estimate 
the measure of success that At tended the missions to foreign lands j 
soim stones bearing the obviously Buddhist symbols of the wheel 
and trident have been found in Egypt* but in the absence of 
any inscriptions on them* their age must remain uncertain, and 
they may have nothing to do with the missions of Atoka. But 
the discovery at Memphis of some of Indian figures made m 
moulds about 2G0B.G, may be more to the point 1 . The conversion 
of Gey loti has been treated with epic fulness in the Ceylonese 
chronicles ' but even here the details of the story are open to 
doubt* Dcvartimpriya Tissa was the contemporary of Atoka 
in Ceylon, and the two monarch* were friends •though they 
had never seen cadt other 1 . Soon after his accession Tissa 
sent an embassy to Asoka ; it was led by his nephew Aril tin and 
carried valuable presents to Aioka ; the mission took a week 
for the journey by sea from Jambukola to Tamratfjpti and another 
week from there to reach Pajlipiitra. It was received with 
great honours^ spent five weeks in the Mauryan capital, and then 
returned to Ceylon bringing as a return present •ail that was 
needful for consecrating a king* and the gift of the true 
doctrine m the form of a message telling Tissa that Atoka 
had become a lay disciple in the religion of the Buddha 
and exhorting him to do likewise. Tissa consecrated 
himself a second time thereafter * Mihinda came one month 
Liter, says the Dipamtnsa. Some time later Arittha was 
despatched once more to FfitiEiputra to fetch Sanghamitta 
for the ordination of Queen Am da and her companions, and a 

i+ Aryan woroitn of the Punjab, waged figure in. Indian attitude with 
the scarf over ihc fefi shmikteTr ThtK! are the first remaps of Indisulf known 

oil the Mediterranean. Hitherto there liave been no matedml evidence! 
fTKT dial cotifiection which ii stared to have rusted, both by cnUiaMira from 
Egypt And $ym fn India and by the sreat Buddhist mission icnl by AJolta 
m far mat m Greece and Gyrene. Wc seem now to have touched the Indian 
CdJony ui Memph is, and we may hope for more light on that connection which 
Seems Eo have been *o momentous for Western thought Pegfie in Afpn VIH 
(ftKJfl) No. 71 j See also Petrie™^n«tfif>W t in ArGkatlagj p m 3ij arid 
Schml afAnhafbgjin Egypt aid Ezrfttim rtvzrrh A£emm&—FSmit**& Jt&i IQoS— 
Aftmpkif by Petrie (190&J eh- VIIL I owe these referenced to Prof. T. Bain- 
krlahna Nayar of Fresklettcy College, Madras. For the Pcolemaie 
Rnive^tane with RnddhiM symbols, wheel and tfif^tna y mc JRAS I&981 
P- % > 
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bmfieh of the Bodhi-tree for being planted Ut Ceylon 1 . Some 
modern writers are inclined to discredit the whole account, 
but tliere is nothing intrinsically improbable liere, and A^oka'a 
reference to Tambapartni twice in his inscriptions show that 
once more the chro nicies arc only em belli ski ng historical occur¬ 
rences. 

After his conquest of Kalinga, the empire of Aioka extended 
practically over the whole of India with the exception of the 
extreme south of the peninsula which according to die second 
Rock Edict was occupied by the independent states of Chola, 
Pandya, S ttiyaputa and Keralaputa* Hiuen Tsang notices 
the existence of numerous at upas ascribed to Aloha all over 
India ; this does not always help us to determine the limits of 
the empire. Towards the north and north-west the empire 
clearly reached much farther than the frontier of British India. 
The territory gained by treaty from Sdeucus continued in the 
Mauryan empire* and Aloka refers to Antiochus of Syria in a 
manner that Implies that their territories were contiguous j 
tlmn the southern half of Afghanistan up to the Hindu Kush* 
and practically the whole of British Baluchistan was included 
in the empire which thus held the ^scientific frontier* which 
eluded the grasp of British rulers of India in the nineteenth 
century. Tradition is strong that Kashmir was under AI 0 W 1 
rule. Following earlier authorities* K&lha$a r the historian of 
Kashmir, records 4 chat Afo ka built the town of Srfragaxf 
besides a Luge number of stupas and some slirmes to Siva, two 
of which were called Aiokesvara after the king. AJoka is said 
to have been followed in this region by his son Jakufca, who 
expelled the mhcchas that had overrun the hind and then con¬ 
tinued tile policy of has fstiter and introduced wholesome 
administrative reforms* Pandrethan, a small village three 
miles above the modern city of Srinagar* is supposed to 
represent K ilhanu's Furanldhish|itana {ancient eapfc.il)* a name 
used even in Hiuen Tseng's time for Asoka 1 ! city. K isUcrair 


u DV. XI ■ XII 1—7 ! *v 74-Sj - XVt 1-7* 3 &- 4 * 

XVII 0r*i7. The accountof MV is mud) bctler OTJtnK«L M i8-p. 
xvm arid XIX. 1 bxw omitted (mm my account all reference to the part 
Of SueuuLa, the ion of SaiHfhiimiui, . 

a, I loi—aj. ed. Stein. U'altefls Vuaa Chwttg I, 7® l BeaJ + 

ch. ? i Albinini (Sftjrhau) i- 207. 
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WIJ a stronghold of Saivism in htcr historical times, and to 
this, rather than to any real leanings to Snivism on the part of 
Aioka, must be traced the notion that fur built important 
Siva temples in Kashmir. We Imve noted already that Kashmir 
and G. indium received one of the missions sent out for the 
spread of the Dhamma, and Hiuen Xiang, who saw four Aioka 
stupas in Kashmir, records several edifying legends of local import. 

KHa tan 


In Kliotan also legend connects the foundation of the king¬ 
dom with Kunala and Taxila, the seat of his viceroyalty. The 
story takes different forms in the pages of Hiuen Tsang and his 
biographer, and in Tibetan books of later date 1 . Miracles 
apart, all firms of the legend agree in tracing t fie origin of Khotan 
to two settlements one of Indians from Taxi la and the other of 
Chinese, the former led by Kunala or the officials of Taxik 
wlto were banished for their share in his blinding, the latter by a 
Chinese prince ; the two settlements which were founded at the 
same time and in the same neighbourhood started by quarrel¬ 
ling, and their didefences were composed by divine intervention. 
We may not now hope to discover the actual facts that gave rise 
to this tradition ; but we may note the facts in the ethnic and 
cultural history of Khotan as now known which have a bearing 
on tlte historicity of these traditions. The earliest documents 
from Khotan so far known belong to about the middle of the 
third century A.D. j they are numerous, and relate to secular 
affjirs of public administration or ordinary private life ; they 
are written in Kharosh^U, a script used for some centuries before 
and after the Christian era in the region round Taxik, the 
traditional home ofthc Indian colonists of Khotan ; the language 
of tht* records likewise is ‘beyond : 11 doubt an Indian language 
closely allied to the old Prak r i t s of North-Western India* 
(Stein). Buddhism by itself cannot account for these feature* ; 
for the language of Northern Buddhism was Sanskrit and its 
script Bi ahmi. On the ethnic side a general resemblance between 
the features of the Klirttincsa and Kashmiris has been noted by 
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Stein, and in the early sculpture and painting of Khotan quail* 
Mongolian facial features appear in the midst of art forms other¬ 
wise entirely Indian in character* Thus the cultural milieu 
of the antiquities of Ancient Khotan can be adequately explained 
by the postulate of an early connection between Khotan and 
I lie Taxi la region, and there is nothing against our assuming 
that It began in Aioka's reign* 

The Tibetan historian Taranlth mentions a tradition that 
Alnka reduced a rising of the Nepalas and KMfyafi, tribes 
of Himalayan mountaineers, during his lather's reign, 1 . 
Anoka's pilgrimage to the birth-place of the Buddha and his 
inscribed pillars at RummiudcS and Nigali Sugar attest the 
inclusion of the Nepalese Tarsi! in the empire. Nepalese tradi¬ 
tion further affirms that the pilgrimage of Aioka under the 
guidance o f Upagupta was cent i imcd i nto Ncpid wliere he founded 
the city of Patan (two miles S r E. of Khatmandu) 
and built five cfmtjas t one at the centre of the new city and the 
rest at the cardinal points on its perimeter ; the latter subsist 
to this day and conform in slope to the SUflichl and Gandhlra 
types* Miinystflpas marked the route of Asoka from and to 
Pat-ilsputra* Hie king is said to have been accompanied by his 
daughter Carumati for whom a husband was found among the 
Kshnriyas of Nepal, by name Dcvaplla* Both Garutnaii 
and Dcvapala resolved to spend their days in Nepal, and the 
city of Dcopatan, one of the oldest cities of Nepal, is said to have 
been founded by him. In her old age Cammatl built a mh&m 
named after lier (now Ghabahil) to the north of Deep;.tan, and 
she lived there a recluse til! her death. The celebrated shrine 
of Svayambhunuth ill Western Nepal, consecrated to tlte pri¬ 
mordial Buddha, is also connected by tradition with the memory 
of the great emperor Aioka, 

Assam awl Bengal 

Anoka's empire did not extend 10 Kamarupa. No As oka 
monuments have been discovered there, and Hinen T&arig did 

i. Sdikfncr p. 27 ; S. Levi—£* lode* u v, Mokn. 
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not notice a ny in Ills time ; in fact he asserts that there had never 
been a Buddhist monastery in the land. The Brahmaputra 
must have been the frontier of ihe empire on this side- The 
discovery in 1931 of the Mahasthau inscription, written in Bi'aiunl 
characters clearly of the Mauryan epoch makes it certain Umt 
Bengal was included within the empire of Aioka ; Hiuen Tsang 
saw Atoka stupas in Samatapi (E. Bengal) and in Tamralipti, 
which figures as a port of considerable importance in the events 
of Atoka’s reign aa recorded in the Ceylonese chronicles. The 
sou13tern limit of the empire may be taken to be indicated by the 
Atoka stupas mentioned by Hiuen Tsang in the neighbourhood 
of Kafteldpuram In the Dravida country (about 12* 
N - L.) ; the stupa near the capital (Madura ?) of Maiakuti 
(Pan^yaj was built, according to him, not by Atoka, but by Jus 
brother Mahrndra. 


Tribes 

In the inscriptions we find the names of a number of tribes, 
and not all of them can be identified with certainty. There is 
also some room for doubt about their political relation to the 
empire. Rock Edict V (J) mentions the Yanas* Kambojas, 
GandharaSj RathJkas, Pclenikas and other Western borderers* 
and says that all the religious sects among these tribes were 
looked after by the new officials of the empire, the dharmamar 
kfimaims* Rock Edict XIII(R) speaks of the tribes ^herein the 
king^s territory 1 (tfui rqjmrishye) t viz.* Hhe Yarns and Kambojas, 
the Nlbhakna and Nabhapaiittis (NabhithSbab*), the Bhojas 
and Pjtiniba, the Andhr as and Pfirindos 1 . Clearly the Yon&s and 
KJmlKijns of the lists art identical and the Svestern borderers* 
must be taken to have lived within the empire, *in the king f & 
tcrritory fc 'i The Yonas in this period obviously means Greek*, 
and they seem to have formed a small state ruled over by Greek 
princes In the north-west frontier*. The Kambojas are to 
be located in the region of the Pamirs, to the north of K.;i_\limir*- 

t. Centra Hiiltzich p. xsacvdi Amia is a dubitius term which may describe 
a f fcH>ndcrcr T inside or outride die boundary* and thu mtcrprrtaLkiri muil depend 
on Use r-ijinlc.it. 

a. Hulizscb p. jootix and Tafft, Grok* eh Baits in tmj h\dia p r jok 
3. RidtzHrb say* Kabul mpun. 1 prefer m ibis jwirU u> JuUow Jaya- 
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The GandMras Jived round about Peshawar, the ancient 
Puru^hapura, now included in the Nmh*West Frontier pro¬ 
vince, Wo are less certain of the location of the other tribes 
named. The R;itliikmay be the people of Katina wad* if the 
name stands for Rashipka ; the governor of this region 
was known as RasSitriya in Ghandragupta*s reign J + The 
Pc Lent Lis or Pitinikas who are coupled with the Bhojas In Rock 
Edict Xill must also be looked for in the west ; but Pctegika 
is not PratasJid^^ as the idem i heat ion is ‘phonetically impos¬ 
sible 1 , and the Bhojas could not be located in Reran. The 
Nabhakas and Nabha pantos have been plausibly assigned to 
the Nepalese frontier* &nd tbc Andhras and Parindas were in 
Eastern Deccan 1 3 . 

AdminLstraii&n 

From other geographical references in the inscriptions we 
may form some idea of the scheme of Aioka's administration 
of the empire. Pa^iliputra (Patna) was the capital, as in the 
days of Anoka's grandfather Chandra gupta*, KoSimbl 
(Kosam on the Jamna about 28 miles above Allahabad}, Ujj™, 
Takdtniiia (TaxiLi}! Suvajtyagir! (perhaps modem Zonnagiri 
in the neighbourliood of Yerragudi 4 )* with I si la (Siddlta- 
pura) as a subordinate division, and Tosali {Dhaull} and Sfunapfi 
(near Jaugada) in the Kalinga country are important centres of 
provincial administration that arc expressly mentioned* There 
might have been others. Thus in an inscription of A.D* 150 
the Yuvanaraja Tushaspa is said to have represented AloLYs 
authority In Kathiawad* The Viceroys of Tosali and UjjenI 
are called Kumar* in the Kalinga edicts ; and Ayaputa 
(Aryaputra) is the term by which the viceroy of Suvargagin is 
described in the Mysore (Bralimagiri^iddhapura) edicts,,and they 
were obviously princes of the imperial royal family* Hie more 
generic term for provincial officers is Mnkamdira. The two 

i. Jimagadh Rock Itucr, of Rudrad.muin EL viii p. 46* n, 7* 
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KrUtnaraa were probably sons of the king. Rock-Edict V (M) 
mentions the kmems of the king 1 * brothers, of his sisters and 
other relative* both in the capital and in all the outlying towns, 
a clear indication that the king availed himself freely of the 
assistance of his relatives in carrying on die administration of the 
empire. 

Officers of different grade* are mentioned, and the highest 
rank seems to have been held by the Rajukas and Mahamatras. 
The word Rajuka is held by some to be connected with rdjrf ; 
bill the better view seems to be that of Btlhlcr who considers it 
an abbreviation of Rajjugrahaka [rope-holder) of the Jaiakas* 
Tins cl.iss ftfoflicer <( Cf iginally *held the rope* in order to measure 
the hefd$ of the ryots and to asses* the land-tax”, and revenue 
administration must have been iimcng their chief duties* 
A£oka say* that lie appointed the Rajukas for the welfare and 
happiness of the country people (janapadasa hitasukhaje PE IV, 
I). Tilt. ArlhuJastra knows,. however, jvi£/if and thjm-TGjjiu as 
sources of revenue in the rashfm (jamipada) f and tktira-rajjuAti as 
a rura ^ °flicer i and Megiisthena has described a elas* of highly- 
placed rural officers, fl£foncmm r wliose duties are very similar 
to those of the rdjukas of the inscription*. We must assume 
therefore that AJoka did not create a new office, but 
reorganised and improved the existing arrangements for rural 
administration* The Rajukas cadi held sway over *nnmy 
hundred thousands of men 1 , and Either reward* or punishment* 
were left to their discretion* in order that they should perform 
their duties confidently and fearlessly, A*oka desire* that die 
cure of these officers for the people should resemble that of an 
Intelligent nurse for the child in her charge* The Rajukas had 
the power of tile and death ; but to secure that no mistakes should 

occur and opportunity may be found by Rajukas either on their 
own initiative or a* a result of persuasion by the relatives of the 
condemned man to revise the order, and in order to enable the 
prisoner to prepare adequately by f^at^ f prayer and gifts # to 
meet his end, a respite of three days was required to be granted 
in all cases of capital punishment, And they were particularly 
enjoined to be impartial in the Investigation of disputes and the 
award of punishment*. This was not all. The Rljukas were 
kept in constant touch with the king by his agents, puruikm 
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(pulisd) who knew the king’s mind and were constantly on the 
move. (PE, IV)* They were also lo take a hand in. the propa¬ 
gation of Dharnma among (he people (PE, VII, N). and direct 
the Janapadas a nd rath ilea,? employed under them 10 be active 
in this work (MRE, Yerragudi). 

The term Midxamatra Indicated a certain definite high rank 
in the hierarchy of officials ; the duties that devolved on each 
were implied by more specific titles. Thus there were the 
Dhimma-mahAmatras whose offices were newly created by 
Aioka thirteen years after his abhisheka as he states in Rock- 
Edict V which sets forth their duties in some detail, They were 
to establish and promote dharnma among all the sects in the land 
and promote the happiness of people devoted to dharnma among 
the Yonas, Kjambhojas and Gandhajas and other tribes on the 
western border. They were to help in all difficulties experi¬ 
enced by servants and masters* by Brahmins and VniJyas, and by 
the destitute and the aged ; they reviewed all sentences award¬ 
ed by courts and mi t igated or remitted them after taking into 
account the particular circumstances of each case such as motive* 
the presence of children* instigation, stud advanced age 1 ; in 
Patallputra and in all outlying towns, they had duties in harems 
and households of the king’s relatives, brothers and sisters, and 
generally they regulated morality and charity throughout the 
empire. The Seventh FiUar-Ediet ilirows further light on their 
work ; after a general statement that their activity was fraught 
with benefit for ascetics and householders of all sects* Aioka 
makes the following declaration : ‘Some were ordered by me 10 
busy tltcmsclvcs with the affairs of I lie Sung ha \ likewise others 
were ordered by me to busy themselves also with the Brahjmnas 
and Ajlvakas ; others were ordered by me to busy themselves also 
with the Nirgranthas ; others were ordered by me to busy them¬ 
selves also with various other sects*'. 

Then there were the mahamdtras who were mgurn-ijavahu rc- 
Jfcai at Tosali and Samapi in Knlinga, and perhaps in other 
large cities elsewhere. They were obviously the same as the 

t. t Have tallowed JtyuwtE and Smith in the mi«-preunion of ihai 
dlf&ciali ieclim a* Huh^h's CrafiiliUkui scenu to n3C wholly inadequate* 
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PauravyavaMrikas of Kau|ilya. They administered justice 
In the cities 1 , as the rdj&kas did in the rural areas, and were* 
Ukc the rdjukast required to be strictly impartial in tlie discharge 
of their duties*, and strive to overcome defects of personal 
character that might hamper them in attaining this end*. 
There were the officers of the borders* who 

were engaged in civilizing and preaching dhamma among the 
wild tribes on the borders and elsewhere ; these tribes were not 
full members of the empire and retained something of their 
primitive independence* and the king's policy towards them was 
one of benevolent paternalism/ Lastly there were the strh 
adhyahsha - mnMmd*ra j whose name indicates that they had COT* 
trol of women, but of whose eicact duties no dcmils are forth¬ 
coming; they may be taken to correspond to ihe GamkAdhyaksha* 
‘the overseer of courtesans* of the Arlktf&ftra*. 

Yukt&s 

The mikdmdims met periodically in Councils and discussed 
matters of common interest in. the administration of their res¬ 
pective charges, They hud control over the of dm 

Accounts Department (GaQuna) and issued instructions to them 
to secure moderation in the expenditure of public funds and in 
the accumulation of treasury bounces*. In the sixlh Rock- 
Edict Asoka makes a statement which provides a glimpse into 
some details of administrative practice, *And if in the Council 
(of mahamatras) a dispute arises, or an amendment is moved, 
in connection with any donation or proclamation which I my&clf 
am ordering verbally* or (in connection with) an emergent 
matter which has been delegated to the maMindirns, it must be 
reported to me immediately* anywhere* (and) at any time - 1 
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The issue of oral orders by the king: to be recorded and executed 
by ministers and other officials was an abiding feature of Indian 
polity ; the continuous interest m the execution of such orders 
evinced by Atoka was peculiar to him. The parish# {Council) 
oft lie Edicts is clearly the mantri-parihad t>r the Arthasdsin i 1 t 
but neither from the Edicts nor from the Arlhasastra do we get a 
complete picture of its composition and duties. 

The higher officials w^re required to go on tours of inspec¬ 
tion generally once in Eve years* but once In tluee 

years in the provinces of LTjjayini and T&kshn£ili. Among 
these officials were Yuktax, Rajubis and Pradciikas. The 
term Tv kid is general, and known also to the Arthastirlrd m T in the 
second Kalinga edict, ASok^ ays that in all the divisions {drfa) 
of the province he will maintain officers fur the carry¬ 

ing out of his policy. Pradriika may well be the pfodishif of the 
AftM&irm ; he has been taken to correspond to tire Dis¬ 
trict officer (Collector) of modern times and his rank may have 
been that of a mdMtnaira 9 though of this we have no certainty. 
Tlie officers going on lour were, at least some of them, specially 
selected for their personal qualities of moderation and gentle¬ 
ness, and they had other duties, particularly to supervise the 
judicial administration®. 

Tlte punish#s {agents) were other officers who were organised 
under three different grades, and those who, as already noted* 
served as liaison officers between the Rajukas and the king, must 
have belonged to the highest grade ; they are said to be occupied 
with many people, like the Rijukflir A similar class of officers 
newly created by AioLa were the firativtdakos (reporters) who 
were posted everywhere* as he says, *in order to report to me 
the affairs of the people at any time, while I am eating* in the 
harem, in the inner apartment, even at the cowpen, in the 
palanquin, and in the parks". There were purvshas of middling 
and lower rank also ; hut we have no knowledge of the exact 
nature of the work entrusted to them 3 . 
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Other officers mentioned in the edicts are —VtwabkamitoSi 
bout rollers of cow-pens T whose duties must have been similar to 
those of the go-adhyaksha of the Arth&fdstr&, and other groups 
(mkfya) of officials whose mines and duties arc not specified 1 . 
The Seventh Pillar-Edict abo mentions many chief 
officials, or department* according to Thomas* occupied with 
the delivery of gifts made by the king, his queen, his children* 
and the sons of other royal princesses (devihumaras) both in the 
capital city and in the provinces 1 . Obviously there are many 
gaps in our knowledge of the details, and the inscriptions are by 
no means a complete manual of administration, 

AJ &JtflV part 

But they leave us in no doubt about the supreme importance 
of the part taken by Aloka himself in the daily work of the State* 
and nf the tone imparted to it by the king** precept and ex:: triple. 
The monarch spared neither himself nor his officers in the conti¬ 
nuous and active promotion of the well-being of the people. 
His devotion to duty was keen and he displayed unwonted 
energy in discharging it. He affirmed that no duty was more 
important than promoting the welfare of all people. He 
valued glory and fame only in so Ear ns they enabled Mm to 
promote morality, good will and happiness among men* He 
attached great importance to his personal contact with the 
different parts of his vast empire and the different sections ^mong 
his subjects, 4 And whatever effort I am making*, he declare*, 
*is made in order that I may discharge the debt which I owe to 
living beings* ; and this time-honoured doctrine of ™a (debt) 
is recalled repeatedly by Asoka, and Ids officers arc exhorted 
by him to discharge to the full the debt they owed to the monarch 
for the proper care of subjects placed under their charge. Firmly 
convinced as Asoka was that persuasion was better than force as 
the means of moral reform, lie had sufficient discernment to 
realise that in practice he could not altogether dispense with the 
police power of the stale* or even the use of the army* He 
declares expressly that lie will even put up with wrong-doing 

i. RE. Xli M 
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within limit* and forgive whatever can be forgiven ; and he 
exhorts people not to do the things that would compel him to 
exercise the power of punishment, for that would cause him 
pain and remorse, though he would not* on that account, shrink 
from the performance of his duty as king. The annual release of 
prisoners which Atoka regularly ordered shows that he was ready 
to uphold traditional forms where they coincided with Ins incli¬ 
nation to be merciful and considerate to all. After once wit¬ 
nessing the horrors of war In the campaign against Kalinga* 
he was struck with remorse, renounced war as an instru¬ 
ment of policy, and not only abjured fresh conquests for 
himself but recorded his wish that his descendants should 
follow' him in this regard ; but he is by no means sure 
that his advice would be followed by them and takes care to add 
that if conquest should still have its attractions for them, they 
should be gentle and merciful in the pursuit of their plans, and 
never loose sight of the ideal of true conquest which is not con¬ 
quest by force, but conquest by moral superiority (dhamrna- 

vijaya)-another proof that Atoka was no visionary who 

had lost touch with realities, but a practical statesman who had 
a shrewd knowledge of human nature and was not prepared to 
risk the possible improvements In society and administration 
in the uncompromising pursuit of impossible ideals And he 
records with legitimate satisfaction that his example has borne 
fruit in b is Lifct imc + ‘Whatever good deeds have been performed 
by me 1 , he says in the Seventh Pillar*Edict, *thesc the people 
have imitated* and to those they gtre conforming". 1 



So far wc have viewed Atoka as ruler, administrator and 
statesman. We must now turn to a consideration of the evi¬ 
dence of the inscriptions on his attitude to Buddhism and its 
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consequences to tlie people, the state, and to Buddhism itself. 
At the time of Aloka’s accession when he was still a votary of the 
orthodox Bra liman! cal faith. Buddhism was doubtless the most 
important among the various seels that flourished outside its 
pale and competed with one another for popular acceptance and 
royal patronage. The Ganglia was from the beginning an 
organised brotherhood with a weU*efitablishcd tradition of its 
own already fixed by the authority of two General Councils ; 
the bulk of the canon had come into existence in some form 
and was awaiting the finishing tone ft that Tissa gave it under 
Atoka’s patronage by die composition of the KatMvalihu. The 
erection of stupas and the worship of the Buddhas who had 
preceded Gautama hud come into vogue. Smart first pointed 
out the striking parallelism between the ethical ideas of the 
Aiokan -edicts and those of the Dhammupada and demonstrated 
that it extended to the terms and phrases employed by both in 
similar contexts ; they may both be taken therefore to mark one 
stage in the development of Bauddha doctrine and ethics. 
^Jffuiiisdi has argued, however, that as A&rita’f inscriptions do 
not yet Snow any tiling of Nirvana, they must be taken to reflect 
an earlier stage in the development of Buddhist tjieojogy or 
metaphysics than the Dhammapada 1 * But it is higldy impro¬ 
bable that the conception of rortuftd which occurs in die earliest 
strata of the canon was unknown to Budrjhkm in the days of 
Asoka and was developed later. The truth is that Aloha refrained 
studiously from introducing into his edicts any of the funds-* 
mental tenets of the Buddhist faith—such as the Four Sacred 
Truths, tlic Chain of Causality, and die Noble Eight-fold Path, 
besides the Nirvana, all conceptions which must have been 
fully developed long Ijefore the time of Aidbw This omission, 
together w ith die repeated references to the doctrine of jfa (debt), 
to ssarga and to happiness in the otJicr world as the reward of 
good deeds done here, has misled some to assert that Aioka 
never accepted Buddhism as his personal faith, but continued to 
remain all through his life what he was at its beginning— a fol¬ 
lower of the Ycdic religion. Others have hailed Asoka for this 
very' reason as a reformer of Buddhism who, being determined 
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on propagating it not only in his own empire but beyond its 
borders, set about adapting it to suit the new requirements. 
On this view Buddha's religion was in its earlier phase loo 
restricted and monastic in its outlook, too puritanical and luo 
cold in its reasoning and its individualism j by simplifying it, 
by virtually inaugurating the cult of the stupa, and the worship 
of relics, Afolca introduced a more catholic spirit into the church ; 
indeed these were elements alien to the creed of the Founder, 
but they enabled the church to cast its net wider among a]J 
races and all classes of society ; and the simple principle of sound 
behaviour repeated often in the edicts, the Dharma of the ins¬ 
criptions, is purely ethical in its content and universal in 
its appeal . Afoka turned Buddhism from a dry academic pur¬ 
suit of the path of knowledge to a colourful and emotional reli¬ 
gion of devotion with a wide popular appeal. Such a view 
of Aioka’s work errs by attributing much too conscious a purpose 
to the great emperor, and by seeking to focus into his reign the 
entire development of Mahay ana Buddhism on the one side and 
the transition on tlie other from Jhanamarga to Blinktimurga, 
which after all had perhaps no place as su£h m the lustory of 
early Buddhist development ; it also exaggerates the academic 
and doctrinal side of primitive Buddhism and overlooks its 
strongly ethical diameter. 

After all, the inscriptions themselves are the best guide to 
A$;jk.i T s altitude to Buddhism ; and a study of these documents 
shows decisively that Aioka’s approach to Buddhism was tliat of 
a profound humanist : it was practical, pragmatic, and intensely 
ethical. The tragi c war against Kalinga st irred his humanity 
to its depths f lie ielt drawn to the creed already well known 
for its ethical and humanitarian character. Progress in the new 
way of life was slow at first, but soon Aioka developed a greater 
zeal ; lie visited the Snngha and gained instruction in the Faith ; 
he went on a pilgrimage, in due course, to the spots hallowed 
by the Master's presence, and commemorated his visits by gifts, 
monuments, foundations, inscriptions. The worship of Buddhas 
and of their relics, enshrined in stupas was already known and 
practised ; when the great Mauryan emperor accepted the 
Buddha’s faith as his own, tlie vast material resources of an 
extensive empire were pressed into the service of that creed. 
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and there ensued an enormous increase in the numbers of stupas 
and viliaras, because the emperor naturally did all he could to 
spread the symbols of his faith all over his empire, and Jus exam¬ 
ple was followed by others who were near to him and naturally 
accepted lm lead. But of any attempt on AloLVs part to secure 
converts to Buddhism as such or to reform that faith by intro¬ 
ducing fresh features into it in order to render it more acceptable 
to the populace* there is no sign whatever. In fact Aioka is 
at some pains to mark off his innovations from the rest of his 
work where he was only following the established tradition 
{pw£0fiakiti) 9 breathing fresh life intoil and adapting it to his 
wider aims for the moral upliflment or the people- The greatest 
of Aioka p s innovations, that for which he seems to claim the 
most credit, is that he rescued the ideal of Dhanma from the 
relative neglect into which it Jiad fallen and placed it in the 
forefront of national life, making it the touchstone of the whole 
of his life’s work. This ideal was more ethical and social, than 
religious j though the energy with which Aioka pursued its 
propagation was the direct result of his having accepted Bud¬ 
dhism as liis personal religion, the ideal itself was ihc common 
ground on wliich all Indian creeds met. Aioka himself says in 
the Seventh Rock-Edict r 1 All sects desire both self-control and 
purity of mind . In the splicre of formal religion, Aioka makes * 
It clear that he did not mind w'hat a man*s particular creed was ; 
biit he did require that all should cultivate mutual respect, 
should live in peace and friendliness, and should cultivate 
habits of social good conduct. Aioka bent the entire machinery 
of the state towards the practical realization of the ideal of good 
life among men within his empire, and to the extent possible 
even beyond its borders ; and his chief claim to statesmanship 
lies in bis strenuous endeavour to discover the widest possible 
basis of agreement attainable among all the Sections of his sub¬ 
jects and to build his policy on that basis, Aioka was the one 
ruler before Akbar who faced the problem of Indian national 
unity, and he came much nearer success thin Akbar because 
he hid a better understanding of human nature, and instead of 
seeking to invent a new common faith or compel everybody to 
adopt the faith he Lad accepted as his own, he took the esta¬ 
blished order for granted and struck the road along which there 
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was I lie best cliance of healthy and ordered development. He 
□ever departed from his rule of tolerance, and the only two 
instances where he appears to have done so—the prohibition of 
animal sacrifice and the deprecation of tiresome rituals—are 
really particular cases of the general promotion of rthimsfi which, 
commanded widespread assent* 

Let us now turn to details and consider the content of Alokn T s 
# Dharmn and the means he employed for its propagation. The 
method of publishing and popularising administrative orders 
and royal p/odamations by having them engraved on rock- 
ftecs was well known to the imperial administration of Persia 
under the Achaemmids p and A£oka*s adoption of the same 
method fir the propagation of Dharma^he calls Ids inscrip¬ 
tions Dharmadipb—wa£ doubtless inspired by familiarity with 
that practice. The preamble of many of A£oka f s edicts, often 
repeated In the body of edicts themselves to introduce important 
statements, viz, ‘Thus speaks king Devanamprlya Rriyadarfin\ 
and the abrupt changes in the style of address from the third 
person to the first, are strongly reminiscent of the Achacmcnid 
Inscriptions j the words dipt and mpi^hla of A£oka T s edicts are 
evidently taken over from the Ancient Persian language $ 
Tnshaspa who p as wc Icom from an inscription of Rudradaman^ 
was A^oka T s governor of Girnar, was doubtless a Persian* and 
might bej there were several other Persian officials like him in 
Asoka*s service particularly In the North-West which had been 
under Persian occupation for a considerable time before the 
coming of Alexander, The KhnroshUtI alphabet and the Pcrse^ 
poll tan capital of the Afoka columns also came from Persia 1 * 

The fourteen Rock-Edicts together with the two Kalinga 
edicts and Seven Pillar Edicts are mostly given to descriptions 
of the different aspects of Dharmn in accordance with the pro¬ 
gramme Asoka placed before himself when he issued the Minor 
Rock-Edict (Rupnath). In that edict* the first record of the 
reign issued very soon after the king began to be zealmis in the 
practice of Buddhism and the propagation of Dharma p Asoka 
dawns that good results had already attended his efforts! and 
gods had begun to mingle with men in JrtmbudvJpa as they had 
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never done before—a statement which remains something of an 
enigma, Five interpretations have been suggested : one by 
Smith—that the practice of Dhanna raises men to the level 
of the gods ; the other, which seems better, by Hulosch who 
explains the statement in the light of the fourth Rock-Editt 
which mentions religions shows at which A^ob had exhibited 
to his subjects m rJfigU the gods whose Abodes they would be 
able to reach by the zealous practice of Dhanrn'h Aioka then 
proceeds to say that his success has been the fruit of zeal (fit** 
ifiBSw) and exhorts all persons of whatever rank, high or low, 
to practise the like zeal and attain heaven in due course j he 
records his resolution to increase Dhanna greatly, and to avail 
himself of rock fecci and stone pillars for engraving his message 
of Dhifnui on them ; finally he orders his provincial officers 
to despatch men everywhere within their charges for preaching 
the Bharma, The two series of Rock and Pillar Edicts that 
followed comprised an elaboration and steady execution of the 
programme thus briefly sketched at the outset, and Afoka states 
expressly more than once in these Edicts that this was a new 
departure introduced by him to make up for the apathy of 
centuries in which ilie moral well-being and progress of the 
people, though vaguely recognised by monarch s as desirable, 
kid seldom been actively promoted by them 1 . 

Aloha s Dh$rm& 

Atoka 1 * Dhirma h primarily ethical social conduct and it 
includes even the animal kingdom within the scope of Its all- 
embracing benevolence* We read at the end of the Minor 
Roc k-Edict (\ etragtuji) *Obedicnce must be rendered to mother 
and father, likewise to elders ; compass ion should be shown 
towards men ; the truth must be spoken j these moral virtues 
{diumma-gm) must he practised,.., Pupils should respect their 
teachers In accordance with the ancient rule (pordM fiakiti)*** 
Again in the third Rock Edict : 'Meritorious (tidfoi) Is obedience 
to mother and father. Liberality (damzm} to friends, acquaint¬ 
ances* and relatives, to Brnhma^as and Sratnanas is meritorious, 
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Abstention from killing animals is meri tor ions. Moderation 
in expenditure and moderation in possessions are meritorious 1 * 3 *. 
Emphasis is laid on qualities of mi rid (bMvu iuddhi) in I lie Seventh 
Rock-Edict : ‘But even one who practises great liberality but 
does not possess self-control, purity of mind, gratitude, and 
hrm devotion, is very mean*/ Proper treatment of serfs {dis&) 
and servants (khalaka) is particularly mentioned in the eleventh 
and thirteenth Rock Edicts*. The Second Pillar-Edict contains 
this striking and comprehensive statement of the emperor on 
Dhirma : 4 To practise morality is meritorious ; but what docs 
morality Include ? It includes few sins, many virtuous deeds, 
compassion, liberality, truthfulness and purity. The gifl of 
spiritual insight {c&kkfm-dana) also has been bestowed by me in 
many ways*/ 

The promotion of toleration and harmony among different 
religious sects and of kindness towards animal life were 
two particular aspects of Oharma to which A&ik+L gave very 
special attention- The twelfth Rock-Edict sets forth the prin¬ 
ciples of religious toleration in very clear terms and constitute* 
one of the noblest documents of human history and we are 
justified in citing the edict in full*. 

“King Dcvlniunpriya Priyadaiiin is honouring fill sects 
{fmhandas) \ both ascetics and householders ; both with gifts 
and with honours of various kinds he is honouring them. But 
Oevaiiampriya does not value either gifts or honours so highly 
as tins viz,, that u promotion of the essentials of ell sects (jom- 
vjddhi) should take place. But a promotion of the essentials is 
possible in many ways. But the root is this^ viz., guarding 
out 1 * speech i.e* that neither praising onc*s own 

nor blaming other sects should lake place on improper 
occasions, or that it should be moderate in every case- But 
other sects ought to be duly honoured in every east. 

S4 IF one is acting thus* he is both promoting Jus own sect 
and benefiting other sects. If one Is acting otherwise than thus, 
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kc is both hurting his own sect and wronging other sects as well. 
For whosoever praises his own sect or blames other sects—all 
this out of devotion to his own sect, fix.) with the view of glori¬ 
fying his own sect*—if he is acting thus, he rather injures his own 
sect very severely. 

therefore concord alone is meritorious, (Lc*) # that they 
should both hear and obey each other’s morals (DharmaJ* For 
this is the desire of Dcvanlmpriya, (viz.) that all sects should be 
full of learning {bahuimtdh) f and should be pure in doctrine 
{ktiljdnagamdk ). 

**And those who are attached to their respective seels ought 
to be spoken to as follows : Devanlmpriya docs not value ci liter 
gifks or honours so highly as this, (viz,) that a promotion of the 
essentials (sdrnrddM) of all sects should talce place. And many 
officers are occupied for this purpose, (viz*) the Mahamairas of 
morality, the Mahamatras controlling wem-en, the inspectors 
of eowpens^ and other classes of officials. And this is tlx fruit 
ofii t (viz.) that both the promotion of one’s own sect takes place* 
and the glorification of Morality [Bhemuj* ca dipand)” 

Tile universality of AioLVs toleration, and bis realisation 
of the limits set by common human nature to the success of his 
policy are best sceiii in his words in the seventh Rock-Edict 1 : 
*Xing Devanampriy'a Friyadarlin desires that all sects may 
reside everywhere. For all these desire both self-control and 
purity of mind. But men possess various desires and various 
passions. Either they will fulfil the whole or they will fulfil 
only a portion (of their duties) \ Some more details regarding 
the particular sects and the attention given to them by Aiob'a 
officials are vouchafed by the Seventh Pillar-Edict, and these 
have been noticed already in connection with the duties of the 
various classes of Mhhlmltras 1 . 

In the ninth Rock-Edict Aioka deprecates the observance 
of vulgar and useless {kshitdra and nirartAafci) ceremonies, parti¬ 
cularly by women on sundry occasions as during illness, at 
marriage or chlld-blrth s when setting out on a journey and so 
On* lie wants such fruitless manga las to be reduced to a mmi* 
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mum and that people should devote themselves more and more 
to the real mungala ’which is the practice of Dhwxna 1 2 . 

That men should treat animals kindly and not inflict pain 
on them unnecessarily was as much the concern of Atoka as that 
they should preserve concord among themselves. He became a 
wholehearted adherent of the doctrine o f jAnnf^a nd devised 
several regulations for die encouragement of its practice and the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. In the first Rock-Edict Atoka 
forbids the slaughter and sacrifice of animals in his territory 
and the holding of all lamajai (festive gatherings) except those 
considered meritorious by him. He also states that whereas 
formerly hundreds of thousands of animals were killed every 
day in the royal kitchen for the sake of curry {supdrlhdya), only 
three animals were slaughtered at the time the edict was living 
issued, viz., two peacocks and one deer, but even the deer not 
regularly, and that in future even these animals would not be 
killed*. Atoka, it will be noticed, docs not impose any restric¬ 
tions on others "which he does not put upon himself, and in this 
edict we seem to find what was perhaps the most decisive Step 
in the acceptance of vegetarianism by considerable sections of 
the Indian population outside the Jaina community, The prohi¬ 
bition or animal sacrifice has been viewed by some writers as a 
measure of intolerance directed against Brahmanism ; doubt¬ 
less Vedic sacrifices involving the kilting of live animals fell 
under the prohibition, and to that extent it must count ns 
virtually a hindrance to the practice of Vedic religion , but its 
importance is easily exaggerated, The primacy of Vedic religion 
in all India was by no means as well -ssiired in Atoka’s time as 
it became since; the followers of Vedic religion were themselves 
debating if the time had not come for a change in sacrificial 
practice giving up the immolation of live victims ; and in any 
case the number of such sacrifices would never have been 
very great as the smallest pahtyega is a costly business, 
and the practical inconvenience caused by the prohibition 
would have been very little ; lastly, f ur every victim in 
a brahminienl sacrifice, there would have been hundreds 
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of victims sacrificed in the worship of lesser godlings by the mass 
of the populace who were still largely addicted to relatively 
primitive type* of worship* and the prohibition affected shem 
much more than the upper strata of society and religion. 
Likewise the samdjas that were prohibited were occasions for the 
slaughter of numerous animals for feeding the large numbers 
that gathered together and made merry on such occasions j 
there was another type of mmajoj approved or Atakn where 
semi-religious theatrical and other sliows Jikc representations of 
aeriiil chariots, of elephants, of agnisk&zdhas and other divine 
figures* instructed and edified the assemblies, and these were 
actively encouraged 1 . All the prohibitions of the First Rock- 
Edict had therefore no other object in view than to minimise 
the destruction of animal Jifc, 

The second Rock-Edict details the arrangements made by 
Aiok:t within his empire and beyond its borders for the conve¬ 
nience of man and beast ; they consisted primarily m the pro¬ 
vision of medical treatment (nhM) and gardens of medicinal 
herbs {vshadhtm) beneficial to both. This provls'on was made 
in the words of the Edict, ^everywhere in the dominions of King 
Dcvioinipriya Priyad^riiii* and likewise among his borderers 
sudi as the Cho^as, live Pandyas* the Satiyapula* the Ketala 
puia, even Tamraparru* the Yana king Antiyoka, and also the 
kings who are the neighbours of this Aniiyoka/ The location 
of Eatiyaputa has not yet been satisfactorily settled 1 ; but 
Kcl - i-ipuLjj ibr which we have iCcraiaputru in Mamfbrl, 
is doubtless the Malabar country i Besides medical aid being 
made available everywhere, wells with flights of steps leading 
to the water were caused to be dug at intervals of eight Aas (nine 
miles) along tile roads* and banyan trees and mango groves 
planted fer the use of cattle and men ; and numerous drinkings 
places (dpdm) were also established in addition*. 
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Aioka suppressed the honoured institution of the Royal 
Hunt! of which we get ^/rfetalled account from Mqgasthcneg* 
The final development'hf Atoka's policy of ahinufi look the shape 
of n very elaborate* code of regulation and restriction of the 
slaughter and mutilation of birds and animals. This code, 
which is set forth in the fifth Pillar-Edict ends by mentioning 
the twenty-five annual releases of prisoners that had already 
taken place. In both respects, Atoka seems to have amplified 
the traditional practices known to the Artha&trti mdmtttinncd 
there particularly in the chapters on the Superintendent of 
slaughter-houses and on the pacification of newly conquered 
territory** Atoka J s code begins with the absolute prohibi¬ 
tion of the slaughter aTlong list of birds and animals which 
among oliters includes parrots, bulls set at Iiberl>* and die- 
goats* ewes and sows cither with young or in milk* and their 
young ones which are less than six months old* It continues; 
*Cocks must not be caponed. Husks containing living animals 
must not be burnt. Forests must not be burnt either uselessly 
or in order to destroy living beings. Living animals must not 
be fed with other living animals/ After this catalogue of total 
prohibitions! there follow restrictions to be observed on specified 
holy days making up a good fraction of the year t *Fish are 
inviolable, and must not be sold, on the three Caturmi_: * and on 
the Ti$ya full-moon during three days, (vix-) the fourteenth, 
the fifteenth and the first tkhi $ and invariably on every fait day* 
And during these same day's also no other classes of animals 
which are in the elephant-park (naga-uana) and in the preserves 
of the fisherman (kaivaria-bhoga), must be killed/ Lastly the 
castration of bulk, he-goals T rams and boar was forbidden on all 
holy days, and so too the branding of horses and bullocks* prac¬ 
tices which Atoka did not consider it practicable to prohibit 
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ogeiher. Though bated on ancient tradition, this code 
bear, on .t the impress of Aicka’s mind, and It app Jed to the 
lvhole of fris cnipi re . It, strict enforcement i„ aj; lts details 

m, “ r" ^ though no sanctions 

arc stared rathe Code, as in the ArihoWtr^ it w M certa ; IjJv 

much more than the expression of pious wishes on the pan 
of the emperor, and most have gone far towards the reali¬ 
sation o the practical objects Asok* had in view ; the nd„ 
were only elaborations of practices already well known lfl th ” 
land, and they conld not have been felt as a veMtiotls in(er _ 
lerenct with the details of daily |jf c+ 

Th- iyharnta M tim, . practical ^ gf 
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being led recommit evil deed, by .he force of and, pardon,. 

Heprno»S^h.Wj"«1 (the gift of morality) „ lhe 

O gi Is,- 3ftlT>w|^rts friends and relations, even neighbours, 
toprwnoo mutual help by lolling one another as „ 
demanded : This ts mer,melons, this ought to be done. ■ 
He roeogn.se, the immunity of the task of the moral reee- 
ncrat.no ofa whole nation, and say, in the epilogue to the 
fourteen Koek-Ediets ; - My dominie,„ „ c wide, and mod, 
h« boon ivrttte,,. and 1 .hull cause still „„„ written. 

And somcof tht. has been stated again and again heenuro 

of the sharm of certain pics and in order tha, men ahoujd 
net aeeord,ugly .And n. reoogni^tne superiority of conversion 
due to moral ednta.ton lo administrative regulation a , a mean, of 
moral opltrtmenl. and avers hist,id, i„the Scwmlli Pillar-Edict • 
Aow tins progress of mnrality among men has born promoted 
by me only two ways, viz. by moral restriction, (tfWaw 
ntpoa.) and conversion (ntftetj. Bn, among Ihtso lm . ,| K! e 
moral roalrictions are of little consequence ; by conversion, 
however, morality is promoted more considerably-. Above all 
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he reinforced fiis exhortations by fill untiring personal example ; 
he gave up the traditional pleasure tours (rifidraydirai} In which 
/ roya * ,1UlU w,la eluded, and suhslitucd dhafmajitras (tours of 
morality) in their place, and explained their object thus s ‘On 
these tour* the following takes place, (viz.) visiting Brahmans 
and Seaman.,s and making gifts to them, visiting the aged and 
supporting them with gold, visiting the people of the country, 
instructing them in morality, and questioning them about 
morality’ 1 . And lie repeatedly expresses the hope that his sons 
and grandsons will follow his steps in promoting morality among 
mem 

Asofc.t, then, was a great monarch whose reign constitutes 
one of those ‘rare and lightning epochs’ in the annals of nations 
when a people is vouchsafed a glimpse of happiness, perceived, 
if not possessed. His greatness lay in his early and dear realisa¬ 
tion oft he values of human life, and in his endeavouring strcmi- 
ously throughout his life to rouse India tolisten to the call of moral 
life she received through him. He did much for Buddhism, 
and his memory has been kept green through the ages in all 
ihe vast lands where Buddhist tradition has prevailed to 
this tfoy ; towards the close of the thirteenth century A. D., 
tile Burmese recognised j,n old Caitya in Budh Gaya as one of 
iltc 34,000 caityas built by Siri Dhammasoka when 21B years 
or the era of the Lord Buddha had passed away*. 

But was Alota monk and monarch at the same time ? Did 
he accept the position and exercise the duties of the Head of the 
Buddhist Church ? Is it correct to describe his activity as ‘not 
so much that of a pious Emperor as of an ardtbishop possessed 
of exceptional temporal power’ ?* Such statements derive little 
support except from false analogies and wrong interpretations 
of the inscriptions of the reign. Aioka’i edicts, great as is their 
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value p are not concerned with public a flairs, but only with one 
aspect, though indeed a very important one. of Aioka's wort as 
ruler—tiie promotion of Dharrrn. They are in fact wliat he tails 
them, Dharma-Iipis* And this Pharma, though inspired by 
Aiokids conversion to Buddhism and coloured fey the practical 
ethics so characteristic of that faiths w ?s hardly more distinctive 
of Buddhism than of any other Indian faith. Again* a church in 
the strict sense of the term, organised on hierarchical lines, and 
owning allegiance to a central authority, the Buddhist Shanghai 
was not ; there was no room for the Head of the Church in an 
organisation which comprised an infinite number of independent 
wtarar which were united in their professing a common faith 
in the irifaiaa (Buddha, Dhamma and Sarigha), but regulated 
themselves each according to their own views of Hhanama 
and Yinayau Adoka’s letter to the Sahgfia (the Calcutta-* 
Bairai inscription or Bhahry edict as it is called) 
commending seven scriptural passages to them, far from 
asserting royal authority, is cotidied in the most respect¬ 
ful terms and ends with the statement : l l desire, sirs, that many 
groups of moults and many nuns may repeatedly listen to these 
expositions of Dhamina smd may reflect oil them- In the same 
way both laymen and laywomen should act. For the following 
purpose. Sirs, am I causing this, to be written, (via.) in order 
that they may know my intention**. Surely this expression 
of opinion on the part of the great king, coming from him at 
the conclusion of Mi study of Dhamma, with the aid of the 
Sahgha and the reflection tltaifoHowd upon it, would have been 
received with all the respect it merited ; but this is hardly 
an instance of the use of authority of any kind, royal or cedes Eas- 
ticah The edict on SaUghabhcda can with better justice be 
regarded as use of royal authority, for in plain terms ii orders 
the officials of the civil administration to sre that within their 
respective jurisdictions all schismatic monks are expelled from 
the Sangha, compelled to wear whi tc roks, and driven to live 
in places not suited for the residence of monks (ap&$a)** Bui 
Here the authority of the king was obviously invoked by the 
Sarigha which had recently experienced great difficulty by the 

1* Hultmh p. 174. 
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intrusion of undesirable dement within its fold ; a Council 
had l*wn held and a fresh settlement of the affairs reached ; 
not feeling equal to the task of securing its proper observance 
without the aid of the secular arm, the Snrigha appealed to the 
State for aid t and got it ; the assisUmce which Aibkn gave to the 
Surigha in such circumstances, he should have given to any other 
corporate body which mfiered similarly at the hands of assailants 
from outside- Lastly the evidence for Atoka’s taking orders is 
very meagre. The phrase Sarig&mMipa-i in the Minor Rock-Edict 
is too vague to convey the precise idea of ordination (pohba}j&) 
which mast have been well established by AAokfc’s time- And 
the situation of a king turning monk while retaining the life and 
prerogatives of royalty is incomputable with all our notions of 
ancient mortachisio. And the MaMvmsd says that In his message 
to the king of Ceylon Asoka said that he liad become ‘lay-dis* 
clple In the religion of the Sakya son**. And barring the 
vague phrase in the Minor Rock-Edict then? is no other evidence * 
in favour of ASok a*s ordination than that centuries afterwards 
I*tsing records his having seen an image of the emperor in 
monastic robes. This Image may be satisfactorily explained in 
one of two ways : either Afcka may have worn the robes of a 
monk whenever he visited the Safigha for listening to the expos i-* 
tion of Dhimma* an act of courtesy to the members of the Safigha 
which was commemorated by such an Image ; or towards the end 
of his life, A^oka renounced the empire and turned monk as a 
prophecy' attributed to the Buddha himself in the Aioka- 
vardhanavadana (XI) of the Dii'ycradam' 1 may lead us to 
suppose. 

Tht succtssm of AMa 

An impenetrable obscurity settles on the Mnuryan empire 
after the reign of A£oka. The only certainty is that the great 
empire founded by Chandragupta and extended and main¬ 
tained in all its splendour by bis son and grandson* did not long 
survive in its itegrity. Ttvara* the only sort of Aioka named in 
his inscriptions;, is not heard of again, and must be presumed to 
have predeceased hts father. The Puranas, the Avadanat* 

MV. al* 34. Aim Hultzscb pp. rliv—tlr. 
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and the Jaimi accounts have different tales to tdl, and later 
writers like Kalln^ of Kashmir and TSranath of Tibet give 
thdr own xerdons of what happened. There is no means of 
reconciling these divergent accounts except to assume that the 
empire was in sonic manner divided among the surviving sons 
of Asoka, and that each of our source preserves the story of 
tlut part of the empire with which it was concerned. A conti¬ 
nuous instory of the Mauryan empire after Aioka is, in the 
present state of knowledge, out of the question ; all we can do 
U to reproduce the lists of monarch* with the periods of their 

rule found in the authorities, and note what we know of 

them . 1 


DupSutdmm 

o" ^ un ^^ a “ 8 years. J, Kunala (did not reign) 

2 - Bandhupalita, son (l) a years 2. Sampadi^son of (1) 

J- I lid nn^ 11 1 & rtSi.j; — . 


*3. Indrapilita, dayada 

(brother?) of ( 2 )— 10 ytarS 

4. Da&na, napti (grand- 

ton) of ( 2 )— 7 yearj 

5. Daiaratha, son of (4)—0 years 


3. Brhaspati—son of (2) 

4. Vfihasena—son of ( 3 ) 


5. Ptishyadharman—son 

of (4) 

6 . Ptashyamitra-—son of ( 5 ) 

TafandJha, 

K Kimila 
2 , VigiUisoka 
3* Vjrascna 


e. Samprati, son of ( 5 ) _9 >Mrs 
7. Saldulta— 13 years 

DcvadJlarman— 7 y^ rs 

9. S,iiadJianus jSC>n of(^)—fl years 

10 , Brhadratha— 7 year3 

Though the Puranas generally agree in stating that altogether 
mne Ma.iryas ruled for a period of 137 years, none of the lists 
*™“ dc ‘f Ji «"t*pondl ng to these total figure* which refer 
presumably to Magadha and the eastern half of the empire. 
The only name in these lists confirmed by epigraphy U that of 
Da^aratha who is ignored In the Buddhist and Jain accounts ; 
he .s known by three short dedicatory inscriptions bestowing on 
the Ajivskas cave* ln the Kagarjum hills immediately after Ids 


Ehv. rd, CoTvfu arifj ^ ^ Agt, pp. 27^—30 - 
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ebhisktka (coronation.) ; the strip! find the style of these records 
closely resemble those of I lie similar inscriptions of Aioka in the 
neighbouring Bara bar hills 1 . For the res! we have only tradition ; 
though it is possible that tradition preserves the memory of 
what has been lost to history, perhaps for ever, 

Sampndi or Samprati is well known both in Buddhist and 
jaina literature. According to the JObygotdSna he was the son 
of Kuna la and was established on the throne of Magsdha by the 
ministers of state under strange circumstances ; Aiobi had 
promised a hundred crorcs to the Sahgha of which he had paid 
ocily ninety-six crorcs by r the end of his reign ; so he handed the 
kingdom over to them in lieu of the balance of four crores. The 
ministers managed to raise this money, pay it to the Saftgha, 
and thus redeem the kingdom over which they set SampraU*. 
The Jaina accounts also make Samp rati the immediate successor 
of Afoka, and say that after Ids conversion to Jainism by Suhnsi in 
he did for Ja in i sm nea rly everything that Atoka did for Buddhi¬ 
sm, such as building templet and endowing them liberally 
and spreading the faith even in non-Aryan lands. Though 
Pitaliputra is mentioned as the scat of his government in some 
accounts, others, with greater probability, make him ndcr of 
mjain*. If Samprati was a grandson of Ak»ka ruling from 
from Ljjain, Da&iratha was perhaps another who held sway 
at PaLdiputra. Whetlicr BandhupaUta (Vayu) and VigatStfoka 
(Taranath) 'were alternative names of Samprati, or those of his 
brothers, is not easily ascertained. 

K.dhana, the historian of Kashmir, as we have seen*, 
reproduces from earlier accounts the story of Jalanta, n M n of 
Aioka, and his successor in Kashmir ; Jalauka is said to haw 
freed his country from an invasion of ntltcthai (Greeks?) and 
extended his dominions as Tar as Kanauj ; lie was also a great 
patron (if S.ilvlsm. 

Siliiuka is a name attested not only by die Vayu and Vishnu 
Purina* but by the ‘Yugapuran.i* section of the Olrgi Samhita 
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where he is said to have done much to further the cause of 
Jainism even by the use of force. 

Tarsnatha’s Virasena, said to luivc been ruling in Candhura, 
must have been related to Subhagascna with whom Antiochus’ 
the Great of Syria renewed hi* friendship about 20G B, C. Poly¬ 
bius say* of Antiochusi : ‘Grossing the Catirasus he descended 
into India and renewed hi* alliance wiih Sophagasenus the 
Indian king. Here lie procured more elephants, so that his 
total force of th«n amounted now to hundred^nd-fifty, 
after a further distribution of corn to his troops, set out himself 
with Jus army, leaving Androsthenes of Cyatcits to collect the 
treasure which the king had agreed to pay/ Clearly this was 
a renewal of the friendly relations that had prevailed between 
the Seleucid* and the Maurya* since the days of the founders of 
both hue* ; as usual the Greek monarch asked for and obtained 
some elephants for his army from the Indian ruler. Subha- 
gasena may well have been a Maurya*. 


lo mar* tnc cno ot the Mauryan empire a* such; it 
165 B r CL 
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portions of the empire are also held to have been Brahmin;]* 
The argument hrts been advanced that the fall of tile Mauryan 
empire was largely the result of a Brahminicai reaction against 
the pro-Buddhist policy of Atokn, and possibly the pro-Jasna 
policy of some of his successors. Our account of Atoka’s reign 
ha* shown that fir from being narrowly Buddhist in its character, 
that emperor T s religious policy del l berately aimed at universal 
tolerance and amity among is 11 the religious Sects ; the 
were, if anything, selected for being honoured equally with the 
firamanns, and there is no reason, to believe that Aloha was 
animated by an anti-Brahmanicnl bias to any degree. In fact 
we have little definite knowledge of what actually happened 
after the close of Atoka*s rub, and Puskyamitra, tlie Chet a* and 
the Siuvahnmis are loo far removed from the reign of Atoka 
fjr r hem to lend support to the idea of a Brahmin reaction against 
Atoka’s religious policy, The oppressive conduct of imperial 
officials in the provinces of the empire and Atoka's pacificism 
have been adduced as other causes fur the decline and fall of the 
Mauryan empire. The casual references to wicked officials 
(dushta in the legends of the Diry^ndaria can give no 

secure foundation fur postulating the general prevalence of 
oppression throughout the empire ; and there is nothing in the 
separate Kalingn edicts that goes to prove, a$ lias been urged, 
that such oppression w*is a reality. Atoka*s pacificism, his 
abandonment of war as an instrument of policy, and his exhorta¬ 
tion to his successors to follow him in this respect, had nothing 
doc tr i na ire a bou tit, and was kept within limits by a wise aware¬ 
ness of the complexity of human situations and motives. Tltere 
is no evidence that he diminished the strength of the army or 
weakened the defences of the empire. 

Dynastic empires depend for their continued existence nn 
the supply ofable monarch*in the line ; Atoka w r as great in every 
way ; he was npt only the greatest of the Mauryas* but one of 
the few truly great rulers of the world. There was evidently 
none among his children equal to the task of maintaining the 
unity of the vast empire, and the division which, according to 

i- Si n i []i EH I (4) |>. 304 and n. a cmlrt 1 H- C- 
PP* ?94 where ih* tif HarapriiAda Slitn who firsl prupoundd 

this new are examined al length. 
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legend, tlireatencd the empire even at the accession of Atoka, 
actually overtook it after the close of his reign. But in India. the 
rise and fill of empires, important though they are as landmarks, 
do hoi touch tiie cultural life of the nation as deeply us in other 
lands. Indian imperialism wns never a fully centralised form of 
administration ; without exception an Indian empire was more 
or less a loose confederation of nearly independent units, king¬ 
doms, cities, tribes and so on, held together by loyalty to the 
person of the emperor when he had the strength to dominate 
them ; but under the strongest emperor, the local rulers and 
institutions continued as before ; and the disruption ofan empire 
or its division did not raise those difficult problems of reorganisa¬ 
tion which would have come up with die decadence of a more 
centralized system. In the day of its prosperity an empire did 
enhance the glory of the race and its achievements in the various 
spheres of national life did excel greatly those of the smaller 
kingdoms which usually filled the political map of the country ; 
but the disappearance ofan empire led by no menus to a relapse 
into chaos or barbarism. India's ancient culture was the achieve¬ 
ment of Indian society, not of the Indian state ; an rmpirc led 
to die efflorescence of that culture. 


Scions of the Miuryun family arc heard of centuries after 
the fill of the Mauryan empire, and in remote parts of the 
country. In Magadlu itself a certain Purmirannan j s ment- 
tioned by Hi urn Tsang as a descendant of Atoka ; and Sankara, 
the great philasphcr of Advaitn, might have had him in mind 
when he said : there have been no world emperors (surribkaama) 
after Purnav.irm.in I The Mauryas of Konkin had their capital 
at Purl, a flourishing amporium on the Elephants island near 
Bombay, and they became subject to the Chllukyas of Badami 
in the sixth century A. D. A certain Dhavaja is heard of in the 
Kanaswi inscription (A. D. 738-9) in the Kotah state, Raj. 
pit tun a. And a Maury* chief Govindaraju is mentioned in an 
eleventh century inscription from Khanduh as a subordi¬ 
nate of the Yadava Sciin icfiandra JR The memory ofMawym 
rule persisted in Ktmtala for a long time and it is alluded to in 
Kannada inscriptions of the eleventh century from K.rnanka. 
f- W«in-n ll p. i i 5 - SmtaraRS. 11. n iS; BC.Iji pp. sBa-a. ’ For 
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CHAPTER VII 

SOUTH INDIA AND CEYLON 

The inscriptions of ASoba at Brahmagiri and Siddhapura 
in Mysore mark dearly the southern limit of the Mauryan 
empire which might have extended even a little further south 
to the latitude of the modern city of Madras, Kannada ins¬ 
criptions from Mysore and Bombay KarMtak of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries A. D, preserve flint memories of the rule of 
Nmdas in rhosi pans, hut there is little tangible confirmation 
of ibis tradit ion, unless it be that the punch-narked pwana coins 
found all over Deccan, South India and Ceylon are to be 
accepted as witnesses of ancient contacts between the North and 
South of which the details are now lost beyond recovery. Then 
there is the Jaina legend, late, multiform, and oft-discussed, 
or the migration of Chandragupta to Sravana Belguja when 
Bhidrabahu, the Jain patriarch, foretold a famine of twelve 
years' duration. Chandragupta is said to have lived several 
years as a Jain monk in Sravana Bclgola until his death by the 
rite of Sallekhana. Tile legend is improbable in itself and the 
identity of the Chandragupta it relates to is not above doubt. A 
I itc Pal lava charter mentions an Asoltavarma among the earliest 
rulers of Kaflchl, and one may wonder if this is a reference to the 
Mauryan emperor. 

Th' mast direct clues to the condition of South India and 
Cevlnn in the Mauryan epoch are furnished by the references to 
the Southern kingdoms in Mcgasihencs, in the edicts of Asoka, 
and in the short Brahml inscriptions in natural caverns with 
rock-cut beds scattered all over South India and found in some- 
whn lirger numbers in the Madura and TinneveUy districts, 
and much more on the island of Ceylon. TJte oldest strata of 
extant Tamil literature cannot lay claim to cqu.J antiquity, but 
they contain references to N'andas and Mauryas, and it w ill be 
nectuary to review them in thdr contexts, particularly became 
they have been made the bzs is offer-racMog theories regarding 
* Mauryan invasion of South India by some writers, while 
others hive seen in them a reference to the Mauryas of XoriLin. 
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ihe MaMpmftm hat conserved the story of Ceylonese 
aflairs in much detail, and as the chronicle is obviously worked 
up from more ancient record^ and some of its details find con* 
firm a cion in the rock-cat Brfhmf inscriptions above mentioned, 
we come to know a little more of Ceylon in this period than of 
the mainlan d of South lntlii*. 

The second and thirteenth Rack-Edicts of Aioka mention 
the Southern kingdoms and Ceylon ; the lisiin tlie second edict 
is fuller and comprises the names of Coda, Pan^R, SatiyapULta, 
KeralapuEn and Timbapapnh All these lands lay outride the 
empire of Aioka* but he was on such friendly terms with them 
that he eonld arrange for the medical treatment of men and 
animals in all these lands* and for the importation and planting 
of useful medicinal herbs and roots whoever they ware needed ; 
he also sent missionaries for the preaching of the Dlmmma among 
tlie people of Cheap countries— thus evincing his interest in the 
physical a nd menta I well -lx- ing of hi s neighbor r rng sc at e s H Now 
the merest mention of such facts raises the presumption of a 
certain lewd of culture and progress in the arts of life. The 
Tamils and the Sinhalese had a settled polity and lived in well- 
ordered states, and some decades before the date of the A^ofca 
Inscriptions, Megasthencs had heard somewhat of the trade of the 
Sinhalese and of the polity of the Plndynn kingdom*. He knows 
that Ceylon is an island more productive tlmn India of gold and 
large pearls | a good part of the island was forest i nimbi ted by 
wild beasts p a large breed of elepliants among them. HJs 
qEurint account of the Pandyan kingdom seems to bean idealised 
mixture of fact and fy. ble, He says that Heracles iiad a daughter 
Pandaea to whom he assigned the southernmost portion of India; 
the people in tills country comprised 365 villages which brought 
by turns their tribute to the royal treasury every day of the year ; 
wJmt is called tribute here seems to have been the supply of 
the provisions needed for a day for the royal household ; In (he 
Silappadikdram* a work of six nr seven centuries later titan the 
time of Megasthcrics, we hear of households of riicphcrds in the 
capital city of Madura supplying ghee by Eurns to (he jpsbcc B . 


1+ K. A- N. Sajtri, jYs?tv^ r p_ . 
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Much discussion has taken place on the name Satiyaputa . 
it is now generally recognised that the ending -pm signifies 
membership of a tribe as demonstrated by Lflders. Sotija 
(which occurs as sMpa in KMlsi) must be Sanskriti^cd inio 
rfltj'tf-truth, though the formation sotiya or Mitya must be 
held to be unusual. And the only tribe known to early 
Tamil hr era lure, and answering to this description— 

‘members of the fraternity of truth’—are the Kosar who were 
well known for their unswerving fidelity to the plighted word 
in assemblies and halls of justice, as well as for their heroism in 
war'. The land of Kofigu, modern Salem and Coimbatore 
districts roughly, i* Sll id to have been their home, and in the 
early centuries A. D, tlicy seem to have overrun the Tutu 
country on the West coast. After the tltrcc well-known Tamil 
kingdoms, Par^ya, Chain and Chcra (Kerala), tJic tribe of tile 
Kosar may be said to occupy a considerable place in the litera¬ 
ture of th c Sartgam period, and it seems highly probable that 
they should find a place in the rarJhst enumeration of the poli¬ 
tical divisions of the Tamil country. It has hern suggested that 
Satyanumgidam in the Coimbatore district, the home of a sub¬ 
division of the Erha t-carann sect of the Brahman,is ofSouth India, 
has something to do with this name Satiyopvtra*; there is little 
direct evidence in support of the view, and it is difficult to trace 
the antiquity of Saiyammtgajam or the sub-sect which bears 
Its name to such remote times ; but we know of several instances 
from the mediaeval period of Brahmin clans anti groups distin¬ 
guished lor the very qualities of excellence in council-room 
and on the field of battle for which the Kcsar were celebrated, 
and there is no intrinsic improbability in the suggestion that 
Brahmins maintained this tradition continuously from the days 
of BhUhm a and Drona offcgendary fame. The Satputes among 
modern Marathas may have been emigrants to Maharast ra from 
ibe South*. 

T3tc impression of a frirly devdoppd tuJtural mi/iVu in 
die Tamil land derived from the references in Megasthenes and 
the Atoka inscriptions is confirmed by other lines of evidence, 

r - JRAS. igaj np. Ecq-i*. 
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Kiutilya notes tint the Fi^p-kavat?i, a pearl fishery on the 
const of the mainland on the gadf of Mrmnar } was noted for the 
quality of the pearls it exported, and that Madhuri, the capital 
of the Pitt^lyasj lent its name to some of the finest cotton fabrics 
of nil India 1 . The Erahmi inscriptions in rock caverns in hills 
have many features in common with the similar records of 
Cey]oit»aiid thesearc among the earliest monuments of the Tamil 
country to which we may assign a date with some confidence. 
The script employed lias much In common with the brief ins¬ 
criptions from Bhijtiprolu, and may well he assigned to the 
tliird century B. G- Though these inscriptions have not yet 
been fully elucidated, enough is known to say that they arc 
mostly either brief donative records or simply the names of 
monks who once occupied the beds or caverns* The dose 
resemblance between these monuments and inscriptions and 
others of the same age in Gey Ion and tile name Knlugumalab 
Tamil for Grdhrakiita^ of one of the places where such inscribed 
caves are found, have been held to establish an exclusively Elid- 
dhijt origin for these monument* ; it is, however, premature to 
formulate any views conclusively on such questions. New 
caverns and inscriptions are still being discovered one by one— 
witness the inscribed natural cavern at Malakonda in the 
Ncllorc district*. And tradition is strong that Jainisme ame into 
South India about the same time as Buddhism if not earlier* 
While it is thus not possible decide if these monuments 
arc Jain or Buddhist or both in their origin, the study of the 
inscriptions made so far s suggest$ that though the script employed 
in them was Brafiml of the southern variety* the language was 
Tumi still in its formative stages. The script was alphabetic, 
and already incltided signs for pecu 11 trly Dravidian sounds like 
f,_^/ s and fi;o tiicr peculiarities are that vocalic consonants were 
represented by two symbols first the sign for the consonant and 
then the complete vowel signs—thus ju was written as j (a) u. 
These development* and other peculiarities, not detailed here, 
must have come as the result of a pretty long process of trial and 
error extending over several generations. 

i. KA. XL ii* 
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The exact contents of the inscriptions still remain obscure, 
but a few facts emerge from tentative studies of them, A husband¬ 
man (kufutnbiht) of Ceylon (Ila) figures as a donor j and a 
woman t members of the Karani caste, and merchants {rap/tair) 
figure in other inscriptions in a like capacity. These brief 
inscriptions arc thus seen already to bear testimony to the support 
commanded from all classes of the laity by the ascetics who 
were engaged in the pursuit of the life divine in the solitudes of 
mountains and forests* 

We must now turn to a consideration of the references to 
the Nandas and Mauryas in early Tamil literature* They 
occur in five poems, three of which arc by one waiter, Mamu- 
lanar whose statements arc tile clearest, and one each by two 
other poets, Tlie relative chronology of the Sail gam pocss is 
by no means settled, and the whole body of £angam literature 
can only be dated within broad limits in the first three centuries 
A. D. Thus the mention ofNandas and Mauryaj in these poems 
is by no means a reference to contemporary Tacts, but to events 
preserved in the memory of people or in other ways of which 
we have no knowledge now. It may even be doubted if 
two poets whose references arc not half as Intelligible as those 
of Mamuhinar were really referring to the Maury as of history 
or some aspects of an obscure mythology ; that they both refer to 
the same fact or myt his dear beyond doubt - the expressions 
used are identical, though one of them Kallil Atttratyanirb 
gives more details than the otlicr—Pararigorranar*. The fuller 
account refers to the Mori par, their victorious lance, their sky* 
scraping umbrella, and their chariots bearing banners ; it then 
states that their strong bright-rayed wheel cut across a 
mountain at the end of the earth and rolled past it and past the 
broad disc of tile sun fixed near the pass so made. The com¬ 
mentator ekes out the sense by some additions of his own ; he 
says that the Moriyar ruled tlie whole world, and that the 
mountain cut across by their disc us was the silver-mountain 
which separated this earth from another world, and that the 
sun T s disc was fixed near the pass by the gods. He also adds 
that the Moriyar were the ChakravaLa emperors or VidyadJiaras 

I- Pumm 175, 
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and Magas, an interpretation which would suit the alternative 
reading ‘Qriyar’ much better than the Moriyar, the Mauryas 
of history. But stress need not be laid on the alternative read¬ 
ing, because, the cutting of the hill and the rolling of the wheel 
are lea cures that, ;is ivc skill see, recti r in the unmistakable 
references of MSmulanAr to the M-turyan emperors. It Is 
clear at any rate, that if these two other poets were also thinking 
oft he Maury as, they had but vague notions about them and their 
achievements, and classed them with the superhuman brings 
whose deeds fill the annals of universal history for many aeons 
after the dawn of creation according to the Puranie lore oflndia, 
Mamulunar had a better knowledge of the Manilas and the 
Maury as, and his statements are much more precise and credible 
tliough he too retains the quasi-legendary feature which is all 
that the two other poets recorded about tlic Mauryas. He mcn- 
t ions the Nandaiand the enormous treasure accumulated by them 
in a telling context. *What is it 1 , asks a love-lorn lady, ‘that 
has attracted my lover better than my charms?' ; and among the 
alternatives postulated occurs tills . 1 : ‘Is it the treasure accumu¬ 
lated in the prosperous Papdiputra and hidden in the waters 
of ttie Ganges by the Nkindns of great renown, victorious in war?’ 
Here is much that we know of the Nandas from other sources, 
and one fret that is new—the manner in which they kept the 
treasure hidden under the waters of the Ganges, which reminds 
one of a similar practice attributed to tile Maharajas 
ofZabag by Arab travellers of die eighth, century A. D. Mamir- 
l.-tnars mcn,I£>rl the Mauryas is accompanied by equally 
dear and precise Indications of historical events. There are 
two passages for consideration, both from the AhmSnCtu. 
One* starts by saying that the lover would not stay 
behind even if he got the wealth of the Nanda Tor 
doing so—a second reference to this topic by this poet ; it 
then proceeds to say that Kofrr of the victorious banner 
started operations against their foes and gained victories against 
several ; but as Mohur did not submit to them, the Moriyns 
who had a large army Jed an expedition ; and it adds that the 
Moriyar's chariots rolled across a cutting made in the mountain 

t-i siS^ 
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for that purpose. Here is perhaps some fresh support for the 
identification proposed above of the Kolar with the Satiyaputa * 
but what is more important, tlie Maury an imperial power was 
so friendly to the Kofor ns to be ready to go to their help In 
their war* against their enrmics; this active intervention in the 
politics of the I ami I country brings to our view a phase of 
Mauryan imperial ism that has so for escaped notice. The last 
reference in Mjmulariar 1 adds some more particulars' it Says 
tluit when the Mori yar turned to the south, the war-like Vadu- 
gar preceded them as their van, and the mountain which was 
cut to make a way for tile chariots on this occasion is described 
as the large snow-mountain reacliing up to ihc skies—obviously 
the Himalayas. I his lest detail betrays that Mamufonar too 
3S by 110 means free from the legendary notion about Mauryaa 
tJrnt was tlic entire stock-in-trade of the two other poets; only he 
manages to convey to us some facts besides the legend, \"adu- 
gar is a rather vague term in Tamil literature ; it means jitr rally 
northerners, and was generally applied to the K^tuiad.i-Telugu 
peoples of Southern and Eastern Deccan together. These 
peoples were included in the Mauryan empire, and it is proba¬ 
ble dial in a move further south they wore called upon to take 
the leach 

One last reference to the Nandas is simple and clear ; 
it occurs in AumudQgai 1 and refers to the abundance of gold 
in Fatal iputra besides mentioning elephants bathing hi the Son 
river. 

These Tamil lex 13, separated from the ago of the Maury as 
by about three to five centuries, thus indicate to us that the 
1 ami I states were within the sphere of Mauryan influence, if we 
may use a convenient modern expression for the reXation, and 
tu at at feast on one occasion the Maury as went to die assistance 
of the KMar to enable them to subdue the rebellious chieftain 
of Mohur ; the Vadugar took a hand in this expedition. 

And now one word on the legendary' feature of tile mom- 
tain being cut to make way for the wheel to roll across. This 
1S obviously an echo of tlie mythology centring round the concept 
of the Chakravarthi, the universal emperor, one of whose para- 

*+ ik aSi. 
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phcrnalia (ratws) is the rAdtm (discus) ; this chakra leads the 
Way in ]lLs digrijaya and has many mysterious properties, 
and Asoka wai counted as one of such emperors as the 
Afahivamsa and other Buddhist bexii show. U is significant 
tlut in most of the rdtrcAccs to the wheel cited above, it is net 
clear if the wheel of the war-chariots or the symbol of empire 
is meant, though once MamuLmar dcfiiutiiy says it was the 
former. This feature in any event cannot be treated as history. 

Ceylon, like South Lidia, steps into the light of history 
with its notice by Megast bents and by the Aioka Inscriptions—- 
both under the name Tambapunni which becomes Taprabanc 
with the Greek writer. The owning cliapters of the Afahavomia 
contain much editing legend about the Buddha's visits to the 
island, the arrival of Vijaya a and his encounter with Kuvanija 
(Kuveni in otiler accounts), and his marriage with a princess 
from the Pin^ya country. Modern research has shown that the 
primitive population of the island were the Vaeddas, who were 
hunters living in forests and natural rock-dwellings ' the first 
immigrants into the island were probably people from the Mala^ 
bar coasts who called themselves Nigas and gave the name 
Nag-ad vj pa to the northern section of the island, the ancestors 
of the modern Nayars of Malabar—Naya being but the Prakrit 
form of die word Niga. The Vijaya legend, the Sinhalese 
language, and the Brahrni script of the earliest inscriptions, are 
dear proofs of the advent of North Indian influences directly 
by sea, and the story of the marriage of Vijaya with a Fandyan 
princess represents perhaps the growth of contact between 
Ceylon and South India after they find both been Aryaiuzed* 
each in its own way* Sinhalese memory goes back to a time 
prior to the advent of Vijaya when trading vessels coming In 
search oflocai products like ivory*,wax, intense* pearls and gc-ms, 
were sometimes wrecked on the shores of Ceylon. Much of 
this pre-history is necessarily speculative, and there can be no 
certainty about details. By the beginning of die ftfauryan 
period in India, however, we may be certain that important 
settlements laid been established in different parts of Ceylon 
and, a fairly high degree of culture attained. The northern 
plain where was located Aiuiradhapura, the capital city, E obnija 
in the South*east, and Kidyani in the South-west were perhaps 
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the most notable division* in this period, and they might have 
started as Independent colonics established by separate groups 
of settlers from the different parts of the mainland, being the 
first fruits, as it were, of the overflow beyond the limits of India 
proper and across the seaof thegreat movement cf Aryan expan¬ 
sion begun in Vedic times. Agriculture was practised and rice 
grown in considerable quantity to meet the necessities of a 
growing population ; artificial irrigation by means of dams, 
thrown across rivers and canals taking off from them had 
come into vogue ; and the art of building with large-sized 
burnt bricks was known. 

According to the Mdidi^msn^ the period covered by this 
volume comprised in the history of Ceylon the reigns of Pantfu- 
kfibhaya (B + C, 577-307), Mufasiva (307-247), Devauampiya 
Tissa (247-207) and Uttiya (207-197). The chronology 
of the first two reigns is suspect t as there is good reason to believe 
that thejr duration iuis been unduly Icngtliencd in order to rn^ke 
Vijaya and the Buddha contemporaries, 1 . The account of 
Paudukabhay.i + s reign in the MtiMuamm* is mueh of it palpable 
legend ; but from it we may conclude generally that the king 
had to fight some of his collateral relations ruling in different 
parts of the island to impose his authority on those areas, that lie 
made Anuradhapura the capital of the newly united kingdom, 
and that his reign witnessed decided advancement in the evolu¬ 
tion of Sinhalese culture by die b]eliding of the indigenous 
\aeda (Yakkha) elements with the Indo^-Aryan elements which 
luid entered the island with Vijaya and his followers. The 
capital city w r .as well laid out with tanks, parks, and separate 
quarters for the different elements in the population including 
yonaSj and among the recipients of the king’s benefactions ’were 
Nirgrantlias, Ajivibs and BtahiHiLi^is, besides various other 
heretical sects* Of the reign of Mufasiva the chronicle 
has nothing to say except that he laid out the beau> 
zifui garden called nuifiamcgha-vajia and that he ruled the 
fair land of Linka from the splendid city of AnuriLdhapura. 

He had ten sons *each thoughtful of the others 1 welCifc 1 

J* tkiger MV. (Ti\) p. zxi + 
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and two daughters. Tht second son Devinamplya T issa 
was foremost among the brothers in virtue and intelligence, 
and succeeded his father. His friendly relations with the 
Mmiiryau emperor Atoka, the exchanges of embassies and 
presents between them, the introduction of Buddhism into 
Ceylon by Mahinda and the fetching of a branch of the bodhi-p 
tree have been narrated in our account of Atoka’s reign. For 
the rest, there is good reason to believe that the development 
of culture by the reconciliation of the Indigenous and erotic 
dements, by the growth of cities and the laying out of roads and 
extension of cultivation was going on apace* The Brahml 
inscriptions found by the score In practically all the caverns on 
every hill in the island and dearly belonging to the short period 
between the middle of the third century B + C. and the beginning 
of the first, attest the large numbers of Buddhist monks, votaries 
of the new sect introduced by Mahinda, and their peaceful 
occupation of these dwellings : but the primitive religious 
practices of the Vaedas seem to have been kept up side by side 
with other forms of worship. It is quite probable that some 
of the dagobas and viharas now in ruins, particularly those in 
Anuradhapura, may in their origin date back to the age of 
Tissa 1 and bis successors, and that the style of these structures 
was borrowed from India along with Buddhism* The greeting 
of Mahinda by queen Anuli and five hundred (he. many} other 
women* and their subsequent ordination after die arrival of 
Ssinghamitta 1 , as also some references to women In the cave 
Inscriptions show that women enjoyed a considerable 
amount of freedom and influence in this early Sinhalese 
society* The earliest coins of Ceylon were like t!tf>sc of 
India, pur^nas or iaiMi if, pieces of silver or copper of varying 
shapes, generally circular or oblong with a corner or 
corners chipped in some specimens and bearing punch marks 
on one side* Silver and copp-.r are not products of Ceylon, 
and the metals, if not the coins themselves, must have been 
imported from India* A fragment of an admirably engraved 
thin cornelian showing I he figure of a king sitting upon an urna- 
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mental chair Vhich cart be no other than a royal throne’ was 
found in 1ES4 among the debris left round the Yalthala dagoba 
at Tissa ; and this is considered by Partrr a specimen of early 
North Indian wort under strong Greet influence affording 
proof of the intercourse between Tissa and Aiota recorded in 
the MaAdvamsa ; he wen suggests that the seated figure on the 
cornelian may be Aioka himself 1 * 

Tissa had no son and was succeeded by hh brother Utiiya, 
During his reign Mahinda and Sanghamitta attained nirvana 
and their remains were disposed of with all honours, and stupas 
erected in their memory. 


1 . Ant. CrrftTj, pp. 4(^4 


CHAPTER VIII 


INDUSTRY, TRADE, AND CURRENCY 

Intruductoiy 

The nu is rand mg' achievement of Mahapadma Nanda, tile 
founder of the Nan da dynasty, was the completion of the political 
unity of Northern India, excluding the Indus basin, but indud- 
ing the Malwa tableland, the Kalin ga seaboard and probably 
also a good part of the Deccan. Probably been use of his low 
binh, he was led to make a dean sweep of the principal Ksh.j- 
triya ruling families of iris time and make himself. In the expres¬ 
sive language of the Puranas, 1 the sole ruler of tile earth-* The 
consequence of this absorption of the petty States of Northern 
India into a large empire could not but have been highly bene¬ 
ficial lo the cause of material progress* Northern India, by 
virtue of its fertile soil and favourable climate, its magnificent 
waterways and its extensive coastline must have from the first 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities provided by nature for eco¬ 
nomic prosperity. Under the strong and centra I ;$cd adminis¬ 
tration of the Nandas, trade and industry could not but advance 
greatly. In particularp the needs of (hdr exceptionally wealthy 
court, to which l iter traditions bear witness 1 and their organised 
administration heralding that of the Mauryas must have given 
a great impel us to industrial and commercial effort* The 
direct interest of the Nan das in commercial development Is 
perhaps indicated by their invent ion of a new standard measure 
referred to in the A djika commentary* as well as their standardisa¬ 
tion of the old silver coinage to be described later on. 

Beyond the limits of the Nando dominions lay the Indus 
basin conquered long bclbre by the Adiactncnids., but divided 
at this period into a group of small kingdoms and republics. 
Politically as disorganised as was Madhyadefo at the time of the 
Buddha more than a century earlier, it stood now at a high level 


I. Cl Jlfudfu-Taiiktita Act iii, t„ 37 referring to the Nmiii 11 nerswr^ti* 
Mj-dhcjttUjT uV-eniA. 
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of economic prosperity. The accounts of Alexander's officers 
inform us not only of numbers of rich and populous ci ties located 
in the land oTthe Five Rivers, but also of the wealth of the royal 
courts and republics. The devastating efleets of Alexander's 
invasion could not but have affected disastrously the economic 
condition of the territories subdued by his arm* and rone of his 
mc.'isu rc-S for laying the foundation of an extensive commerce 
between India and the Hellenistic world took root Immediately. 

The liberation of North-western India by Chandragupta 
Maurya, preceded or followed in a short time by his deposition 
of the last king of the Nan da line* and the scries of his subse¬ 
quent victories laid the foundation of an empire extending 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Afghan highlands and from the 
Himalayas to the Narmada and beyond. The military successes 
of Bindmara and Aiota helped not only to complete and conso¬ 
lidate the newly built empire, but extended its limits till it 
abutted on the Tamil Kingdoms of the far south. For three 
generations from the time of the lb under the strong arm of the 
Mauryaj ensured internal security and immunity from foreign 
aggression. A3oka f s vigorous propaganda further paved the 
way for the spread of Indian culture to distant Ceylon and the 
Hellenistic states almost to their furthest limits, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that these favourable conditions were 
attended with a phenomenal development of industry as well 
as inland and foreign trade of the empire under Afanrya rule. 

Industry 

Tlie enormous advance of Indian induslries which h^g just 
been postulated Tor the Nanda and Maurya times was rendered 
possible by the abundance of India's agricultural and mineral 
resources to which the Greek writers allude whh evident admira¬ 
tion, *tndia/ says Diodorus (ii* 35-7) quoting from Mcgns- 
thencs r Tus many huge mountains which abound tn fruit trees 
of every kind and many vast plains of great fertility—more or 
less beautiful, but all alike intersected by a multitude of rivers 
-.. .And while the soil bears on its .surface all kinds of fruit?, 
it has also underground numerous veins of nil sorts of metals* 
fir it contains much gold and silver and copper and iron in no 
sm: ( ll quantity and even tin and other metals. .India again 
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possesses many rivers both large and navigable*/ A no less 
important factor of economic progress noted likewise by the 
observant Greeks was the extraordinary skill of the Indian 
craftsman which bus been his heritage down to our own times. 
Thus, to contmite the quotation from Diodorus given above, 
The inhabitants arc found to be wdi skilled in the arts.* 
Concrete instances of the skill of the Indian craftsmen are found 
in the Ge&grephj of Strabo (xv, J H 67} from information supplied 
by Ncarchits i. * 3 4 5 * . 

One of the oldest Indian industries is that of textile maim* 
fiicturc. The technical terms for warp (imtu) and woof (etu) 
are found in the fiSgveda and AiHaTra^da 7 while the shuttle 
(t&mra) and the loom (wman) arc mentioned in the Tajm* sam- 
hiid and other texts 8 . Among the textile industries, that of cotton 
manufacture held the first place. It found an excellent market 
at home in the habits of the people whose immemorial dress 
consisting of a pair of cotton garments Is referred to alike in the 
early Rudd him texts and in the writings of the Greek observers*. 
No wonder then that among the presents offered by the Malavas 
and their allies to the victorious Alexander was included a large 
quantity of cotton cloth. While the cotton industry evidently 
was spread over the whole land, certain centres had early become 
famous for the excellence of their fabrics. The early Buddhist 
texts speak with high praise of Benares cloth [KdjikuUsma or 
Kdsikn~c<iitht i) ;ls well as tile cloth of the Sivi country" £, Sire^yaJca 
or We liave a fuller list in Kautilya*s Afihasnsim 

(■hi!) where Madhuri (capital of the Pindya county], 
Aparanta (Ronkm on the western coast), Kali, Yariga, Vatsa 
(KauSambl region), and Mahi$* are Si-id to produce the best 

1 . Acenrcljn^ to i-He above account, gold, siJvrr, copper and Iron In a Ijirgc 
«gcn[ aJcniR wil>L xin and Olher metals (* a much \t*s drqm were mined from 
India jtseif. Among 1he live rotircei of gotd and five af ri]v«r specified in the 
Arthofortra fii- 13)* however, Gautfa atone can be definitely id«i dfied oa belong¬ 
ing to India. 

i. Thus we are told that Indian craftsmen, seeim? iponeei uied fur I he 

fira< Ume by die &tarednrtton Tl iTttfflediitely manufactured donations of them 
with fine thread and wool. They abr* quklly ie*rn£ to make Greet articles 
inch as ik sernpm and oil flaifca died hy the adfietei. 

j. See tedk [nd&, r-i?- 
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cotton fabric* (kdrfi&ika). In the same context the ArtAatiOr* 
specifically mention* three varieties of dukula {an unidentified 
species of fibrous fabric) distinguished by their place of origin 
and their colour. These were the products of Vahga (East 
Bengal), Ptin^ra (North Bengal) and Suvarnakndya (in Kama- 
rupa). TJtey were respectively white* dark and coloured like 
the rising sun. In the same connection* the Artkdastra mentions 
linen fabrics {Jtsfmmr.a} of Ka£i nfl well as Pun^ra. Kaupfya 
also refers to the fabrics produced in Mpgaiflu* Puiidra and 
Suvarnrikudya, Linen fabrics {khomti) are also referred to in 
the early Buddhist literature*. 

It will be noticed from the above that Bengal* Kamarupa 
and Benares were the regions noted thus early as centres of the 
textile industry. The technical perfection of the industry is 
well illustrated by the fact that the Afltesaslra distinguishes 
varieties of dukufa and kshauma according to their colour and 
process of manufacture, while those of patr&rnd are distinguished 
according to their material and colour. 

Coming to costlier textiles* we find references to silk cloth 
(kdrgta and kostyya-pdidra) in the Pali canonical works and the 
jMtofuf 1 . Kaufilya (i i- 11) also mentions km&pa along with 
chinii-pQ${a thum-bhumijil (Chinese fabric of Chinese manufac¬ 
ture)* This last passage points to (he fact that silks of Chinese 
origin competed at this time with the home-made product. 

On the other hand, the manufacture of wool was an old and 
indigenous industry'. The fame of the fine wool of Gandhari 
goes back to the Rigrtda wl sich also knows a woollen garment 
called Himfya** The woollen fabrics of Candhara along with 
those of Kottimbara or Kodiunbara—a region connected by 
Jean Przyluski* with the And um haras of tlie Punjab—are men¬ 
tioned with high praise in tFic J&taktu?. Kautilya, while silent 
about Gandhlra, mentions by name (ii. II) the woollen goods 
of Nepal called bfdngisi or npasaraka. These are sa id to be formed 
of eight pieces, dark in colour and rain-proof. What advance 

I- Sef P* r. $ r Diet , S. V. khm*, 
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the manufacture of this material had attained during the period 
of the ArOaiaitra is proved by the fact that Knutilya specifies 
three varieties offtbrics of sheep’s wool distinguished by colour, 
four varieties distinguished by their manufacturing process, and 
no Jess than ten varieties distinguished by their use for human 
beings and for animals. The qualities of the l*st wool are 
carefully noted by the author in the same connection. The 
Artku'aslra also distinguishes in the same context si* kind, of 
fabrics manufactured from the hair of wild animals, and dim ring 
in their uses and qualities,, 

Before dosing the subject of textile manufocturc, wc may 
mention a few of its finer forms known at that period, Tlie 
use of embroidered «Iotl. (fiw) is a* old as the ft i S rtda, its manu¬ 
facture according to a Tajui Sam hi id text being normally carried 
on by women 1 . The Jatakui refer to golden turbans used by 
kings and golden trappings for the use of State elephants*. In 
the times of the Nandas anti the Mauryas, gold-embroidered 
garments were worn by Indians evidently of the richer cb«. 
This is borne out by the testimony of Strabo, who says (xv. 1 , 54 ), 
‘They ft he Indians) wear apparel embroidered with gold and 
use ornaments set with precious stones and gay-coloured linen 
garments*.’ These gorgeous dresses were specially displayed 
during festive occasions. Describing the festive processions 
of the Indians, Strabo (xv.J, 69) mentions not only the train of 
elephants adorned w,th gold and sliver, but also the attendants 
wearing garments embroidered and inter-woven with gold.* 
Cur,ms, again, in the course of his description of the Indian 
kmg , public appearance, Sa> , that the king i* ‘robed in fine 
muslin embroidered with purple and gold.’ 

Wood-work is a very old Indian industry. Reference to the 
carpenter (ukshm or tashfri) and his tools may be traced hack 
to the The art of the carpenter had attained a high 

*kd! by the time of the Pali canonical and other texts There 
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wc find the oaddfoli engaged in all kinds of wood-work ineluding 
shipbuilding, the making of carls and chariots, the manufac¬ 
ture of machines and house-building 1 . To the absolute perfec¬ 
tion of the craft in Maurya times wc have a surviving testimony 
in the shape of tile mysterious wooden platforms that have been 
recently dug up in the vicinity of Patna*. Hie excellent sculp¬ 
ture of Aioka’s time is admittedly modelled upon the much 
older art of the indigenous craftsmen in wood and ivory. 

Reference has just been made to the Indian ivory-worker. 
The Indians have excelled in ivory-work from early times down 
to the present. Specially, in the JtiitJms we are introduced to 
various ornamental and useful articles prepared from this costly 
material’ The use of ivory ear-rings is noted by Arrian 
{Indica xvi) as a characteristic of very wealthy Indians. 

Another industry in which Indians have distinguished them¬ 
selves in ancient and mediaeval as in modern times is stone¬ 
cutting. In the J&tekai the stone-cutter (pasana-ktitda) is 
found engaged in building houses with the materials of a ruined 
viUage, in hollowing a cavity in a block of the purest crystal 
and so forth*. The wonderful stone pillars of Asoka’s reign are 
standing examples of the unsurpassed skill of the stone-cutters 
of the age. ‘Hie art of polishing hard stone,* as Vincent Smith 
observes*, *w ;i s carried to sudi perfection that it is said to have 
become a lost art beyond modern powers.' The ‘Mauryan 
polish' is seen at its best in the walls of the Borabar caves of the 
hardest gneiss rock, which are burnished like glass mirrors. 

The use of deer and goat skins for clothing is as old as the 
fgmk*. I he leaf her-worker and his handiwork o f various 
kinds are referred to in the early Buddhist literature* Kamih.Vs 


i- Sc? F. T. S, DuL r i.v r tadtffuki, 
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Arthoiditra £ii. II) shows knowledge of a wide variety of 
skins {chanrm) distinguished by their place of origin as well as 
colour and size. It is interesting to observe if lit t the principal 
varieties arc said to be products of various Himalayan regions. 
In the description of the Indian dress by Arrian (Inefita jcvj), 
to which we have referred above, wc have an incidental allusion 
to the skill of the Indian leal her-worker. ‘The Indians/ we 
are told, Svcar jljoes made of white leather and these are ela¬ 
borately trimmed, while the soles arc variegated. 1 

India has always been famous for its trets producing fragrant 
wood. Several varieties such as thandar.n, again anti tagura are 
mentioned in the Tali canonical tents and the Jiiakai 1 . Kau- 
lilya (ii, 11} mentions five kinds of fragrant wood, viz,, thandona 
aguTn, toifa-parnika, iWm/ri, and kdltyaka. These are farther 
distinguished according to their place of origin, colour, fragrance 
and so forth. To judge from the commentator's identifier lion, 
many of these varieties tame from Kamarupa, while other kinds 
came from Ceylon, the Himalayan region and the like. 

The use of metals may be traced back to the Indus people nr 
prc-historic limes. The Vedic Indians were acquainted with 
a large variety of metals, viz- gold (cfottdra, jdiervpn, himnya, 
rnwriw, harita), silver (rajata), iron (knsh^Sjima, iyama), copper 
{Mattyosii, to fin), lead (sisa) and tin (trafin), Mention is also made 
of gold anti silver ornaments ns well as ordinary metalware*. 
The Jdtakas refer not only to numerous metals including brass 
and bronze, but also to the manufacture of ornaments from 
precious metals and that of domestic and agricultural implements 
from baser ones*. Kauplya (p. 12) specifies the characterises 
of various metallic ores including gold, silver, copper, lead, tin. 
Iron and vaiknalaka (unidentified). What is more, he refers to 
technical sciences dealing with veins or ore and metals, to 
the art of smelling metals and so forth*. In this connection, refer¬ 
ence is made to the manufacture of copper, lead, tin, bronze. 


T' S« P. 7"» 5". Dili., i,¥, 
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brass p Iron and other warm. In ihe following chapters (ii. 13 
and 14), KaUfilya dcali with the characteristic qualities of 
several varieties of gold and silver together with the methods of 
their testing and purification, as well as the technical processes 
of thsir manufacture* These striking references may be taken 
effectually to dispose of the strange verdict of a Greek writer 
who, while describing the richness of the country in gold and 
stiver mi nts M observes : ‘Nevertheless the Indians, inexperienced 
in the art of mining and smell ing p do not even know r their own 
resOLtrccs, but set about their business in too primitive a 
way 1 ,* 

As regards the period of the Nandiis and the Mauryas, we 
have positive evidence testifying to the skill of die Indian metal 
worker. From this standpoint the bare observation of Dio¬ 
dorus (in 36) based no doubt on Megasthenes, rt£. that the 
Indians employed their rich store of metals in manufacturing 
articles of use and ornaments is not of much moment. More 
significant is the fact that among the presents offered to 
Alexander by the MUavas and their allies were included a 
hundred talents of ‘wltite IrorT (fnwm cundidum) « Tins has been 
generally taken to mean steel, although Cunningham 3 identified 
it with nickel. Of the copper work of the Maurya limes, an 
excellent specimen has survived in the shape cf a solid copper 
bolt which was found in the Aiokatt pillar sit Ram puna and was 
evidently used for fixing the colossal lion-capital to the pillar 
itsel£* + The Greek contemporary accounts also testify to the 
precious metal-work used in the royal court. In Strabo's 
description (xv. L69) of ilxc Indian festive processions which 
we have referred above, we read how the great host of royal 
attendants carried ^vessels of gold such as large basins and 
gobktsslaq feet in breadth/ as well as ‘drinking cups and Livers 
all made of Indian copper and set many of them with precious 
s eodcs t — emeralds, beryls, and Indian garnets/ Similarly 
GurtiuSp in describing the king's public appearance, slates how 
the royal attendants ‘carry in their hands silver censers*, while 

i* Sirtbo sv + 1,31+ 

4 * Man. Chm,* xio (1873). pp- 1B8 ff 

3. For a douipcjAn of ihe f*ppw-boJ[ with an aocofilpanying photo¬ 
graph, see FiOchanan KfiOfV Ofpptr in Amntnt lad u. pp. tfl-ao. 
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the king' himself Molls in a golden palanquin fumislicd with 
pearls which dangle all around it.’ 

The use of jewellery may be traced back to the Indus peoples 
of prehistoric times. The profession of a jeweller (martikara) 
is referred to in the Vijasamyi-ScTnhiia and the Tmltkiya Brak* 
Canting to poit-Vcdic times, we find the Jatakas refer¬ 
ring to pearls, crystals and jewels as well as the art of cutting 
and polishing gems for ornaments*. Kaotilya (ii. J J) 
shows acquaintance with pearls {mdtfufca), jewels {mtni), 
diamonds ( rajw / and comls (pftirdla) of Indian as well 
as foreign origin. What is more, he carefully notes the 
characteristics of good and bad pearls as well as the different 
colours and qualities of rubies, beryls, sapphires, crystals, dia¬ 
monds and corals. The skill of the manufacturing jeweller 
is Indicated by the fact that Kautilya mentions no less that five 
varieties of pear] necklaces (yashtt) which are subdivided into 
other classes. In a postscript, he adds that the same varieties 
apply to the ornaments for the head, arms, feet and waist. 
Coming definitely to the Nanda-Mjmryn times we find that 
the Indian love of ornaments is pointedly referred to by a 
Greek writer 5 . 

We have not space enough to describe the other industries 
to which the Jatatas and other records of this period bear wit¬ 
ness, such a 9 the manufacture of dyes, gums, drugs and perfumes, 
as well H5 that of pottery . But a word may be said about the 
manufacture of implements and weapons of war. Offensive 
and defensive weapons like the bow and the arrow, the sword 
ami the spear, the helmet and the coat of mail are known from 
Vcdic times* Later in the Atthal^ira (ii, 10), we find mention 
of bows and arrows made of different materials along with 
different kinds of swords, axes, spears and the like. The 
ArtAaldstra also refers to two classes of war machines, viz. im¬ 
movable (sthttcjwtrdni) and movable {ckale-ycntrSni), the fir<t 
consisrmg often and the second of seventeen named var j elifs . 

The Greek accounts relating specifically m the Narnia-Maury a 

I . S« I VtAV Index, i.v h 

S. Cf_ Jot, i. 479 : ii- 6 : iv. Co, % s<)6 : vt i ty^o. » 

3- See Scralw xr, j, 

4 . See i fdk Index, EngiuJi index, fcv* war for rcfr^cc^, 
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s imi's bear out these observations* According to Arrian (/ncficd 
xvij, the Indian foot-soldiers were armed with bows and javdina 
as well as broad-bladed swords, while the horsemen carried two 
lances. In the list of presents offered by the MaJnvas and their 
allies to Alexander were included 1050 (or, according to anotiler 
account, 500) fow-hars&d chariots and 1000 bucklers. 

Trad* 

By thi! tune of the early Buddhist literature the Indians had 
developed an extensive system of inland trade which was borne 
along well-known trade-routes. These routes were marked by 
convenient stages and served to link up the most distant parts 
of the country with one another* Among them we may mention 
specifically the following : — 

L East to west. This most tmjjorLant route ran principally 
along the great rivers* From Clinmpa |x>ats plied up 
to Benares, the great industrial and trading centre of 
those times. From Benares they led up die Ganges as 
far as Saha jit i arid up the Jumna as far m Kausimbu 
Farther west the route led by land-tracts to Biiidhu, 
famous for its breed of horses and Samara ( ( Sophir ? or 
*Ophir* of the Old Testament ?) + 

2 + North to south-west* This route extended from $ra- 
vast!, the funous capital of Kosula, to Fratishthana on 
the Godavari arid the stations lying on it in the reverse 
direction included Ujjayinj, Vidisa and Kauslmbl. 

3. North to south-east. Along this route wltich rim from 
SravastT to Rjajagjiha lay a number of stations including 
Kapilavastti, Vaisali, Fifaliputra and Nairn dfu 
4„ North-west route, also referred to by Pacini 1 - It 
stretched along the Lmd of the Five Rivers to the great 
highways of Central and Western Asia* 

We yJso hear of merchants travelling from Kashmir and 
Gandhi ra to Vidcha, from Benares to Ujjayim, from Magadha 
to Sativira and so forth 1 - What vast wealth accrued from this 
system of inland trade Is illustrated by references to merchant 

t- V- i + t7 UiiarafyQihzwhftmk fa. 

2 * Cf. JSL u. 24 S : ii L 365 : commentary 330 etc. 
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princes like Anithapiptf Aa of grfvast! whose trading connec¬ 
tions extended to Rapgpha on the one side and Kail on ihe 
Other. Nevertheless, the path of the trader was anything but 
easy. Not only were the roads (specially through the forks') 
^ robbers against whom the merchants protected 
themselves by hiring the services 0 f forest-guards, but the 
deserts had to be crossed at night with (he help of hnd-piiois 
{ttela-mySmahi) guiding the caravan by the stars. Associated 
witit the wilderness was a host of real and imaginary dangers 
viz., drought, famine, wild beasts, robbers and demons. Some 
o| lite reads were already distinguished ns ‘royal’ or ‘great’ roads 
[Ttypatha or mtO^ggu) unlike the ordinary bye-paths (uhopeOa), 
But the rivers were no, bridged and had to be crossed by ferries. 

«■ ov-criand as well as oversea trade likewise attracted the 
at ention of Indian merchants, The Pali canonical teats speak 
° f V “ ya ® 3 months in ships (fldoi) which could be draw* 

up on shore « the wintcrh The Jatakns, above all, iurve p». 

7 "““f" 3 ° f Indian merchants beyond 

dut ^ and land, to distant countries of the east and west. 

Th- CJ1 r L S m Works to merchants voyaging from 

pa or even Benares to the mysterious land cfSuvarpabhumi 

Bu™ ^ PmVCd t0 50 a '*•“* >* those days for 

hear C v Pen «“ u fc and the Malay Archipelago. We 

Port 7Z1 ^ V ° y * gb * B fr ° m ^ cat western sea- 
r . rukachchha to the same destination, obviously via a 

was Indee ^ CcyI ° 11 Cramlwpajitii) at that time 

i ‘ urnc of oversea commerce’. We also learn 

£? ° f ”“**«* travelled from Benares to 

die i,u d | lb> r? -.' ^ thrown upon 

die methods of Indian navigation by the tefemnee to (he direo- 

S3K ;T^'^ *”** ^ “Vigors as they dew 
is itac i ' md ’ m Wlmt duBCt “ m Jj > ^ coast*. Tliis practice, 

been remarked* was also known to the jea-faring Baby- 
Jonians and Phoenicians of early times. % * 

The references in Kautilya’s Atkdtoto, scattered and inci- 
38 arc ‘ fc S is «cr some advance in the conditions of 
cn m n. in p. i J5 
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trade above described. Active encouragement of trade on the 
part of the State is proved by the care with which Kautdya 
provides for the construct ion and security of trade-routes and the 
foundations of market-towms in his scheme of State colonisation 
of the count ry-part. Elsewhere (i i r 4), t he large st scale of width-— 
eight dandas as compared with the usual lour d#ndas—h 
prescribed for roads leading to the marfcet-towns (samydniya 
pathn). Intelligent appreci itjon of the importance of trade- 
route* is shown by the discus iun in Jrt&aMsim circles (via- 12) 
of the relative advantages of dliferent types or trade-routes from 
the standpoint of their conduovencss to commerce* Such arc 
the pairs: land and water-routes, water-routes along the coast 
and through mid-water, tlie Himalayan and the soudiern land- 
routes. In comparing the last pair, the ATlhasdstra authors 
give us a valuable, though far from exhaustive, list of the imports 
borne along both routes evidently to the Ganges valley* Accor¬ 
ding to an un-named teacher quoted by Kau;ilya, the costlier 
merchandise consisting of elephants, horses, fragrant product*, 
tusks, skins, gold and silver were more plentiful in the Himalaya*. 
In Kau£i]ya f s opinion, on the oilier hand, ihc mcndiandise other 
than blankets, skins and horses, and consisting of conch-shells* 
diamonds, jewels, pearls and gold, was more plentiful in lhe 
South. For tile rest, the remarkable lists of agricultural, manu¬ 
facturing and other products of different lands which Kau|ilya 
mentions (iL 11-12) testify to the extent as well iix the objects 
of India’s internal and foreign trade. Among these products 
are Found textiles of Bengal, Assam, Benares, the Konkin and 
Pandy.i, the silks of China, the woollens of Nepal, tlie skins of 
the Himalayan regions, tlie fragrant wood of AsSiiin, Ceylon 
(?) and the Himalayas, the gems of Ceylon (?) ± Alakmda and 
Vivarna (unidentified) and die like 1 . 

All indications point to die fact that the rise of the Nandas 
and the MaUiya# helped greatly to improve India's inland and 
foreign trade* The liberation of the Indus valley, and still more 
the repulse of SHeueus, gave Chnndragupta Mnurya complete 

f. It y mtcmtmg to refill F&niiuV .lirfra vL ?. 13 referring U> the prac Ucr 
°f merchaiiiji being nnnied Cmcn the cqtinLrirt which they viuted. "Vbr late 
Hdjikd comnsftjiiiry givci the folic wing iUuitmioni wf the above . w - 

Afodre-L^ijot JTafes jja and -nffps^au 
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control over the coveted north-western route to which we have 
referred above. With the conquest of the Deccan by Chandni- 
gupta Maurya or Binditsara, the possession of the equally, or 
still more, valuable western and southern routes was ensured to 
the Maurya*. The conquest of Koliriga by Asoka destroyed the 
only possible rival far tiic mastery of the eastern trade. While 
the Mauryas thus brought all the great inland trade-routes under 
the control of a highly centralised and efficient administration, 
their rule was helpful for the growth of trade in other ways. 
Tint the Maury ms had a special department for the construction 
of roads is proved by Mcgasthencs* ref rente (quoted. Strain 
xv.L50) to the duties of officers called Agormomoi (*jnarkct com¬ 
missioners'}, They had, among other duties, to 'construct roads 
and .it every ten sfadio set up .1 pillar to show the bye-roads and 
distances,’ The most renowned of the imperial roads of these 
times w.is*ihc Royal Road’ connecting the North-West Frontier 
with Pafaliputra and leading thence to the mouths orihe Ganges. 
The stages of this first Indian Grand Trunk Road together with 
their distances have been recorded by the Roman writer Pliny in 
his encyclopaedic work called Natural History ( v j. 21}. His some¬ 
what confused account may be summed up in the following 
table 1 


From Peucclaotis (PushiaravaU) to the Indus 
Thence to the Hydaspr* (Jhelnm) 

Tlicnce to tile Hyphasis (Bc.is) ., 

From the Hyphasis to the Hoidrus (Sutlej} 
From the Hcsidrus to the jomanes (Jumna} 
From the Jomancs to the Canges 
From the Ganges to Rhodopha (unidentified) 
From Rhodopha to fiotlinipaxa (unidentified} 
From Kalimpaxa to tlie confiuence of the 
Jomancs and the Ganges 


Roman miles 
60 
60 
270 
168 

168 (sit) 

112 

119 

167 (or 2G5) 
625 {sit} 


Up. 3 IB ^ U * “™ maT Vdisciutiosi relalinif to Ptuiy’j account Kt 

™ < T^f’ Af T df l - r4 ij *». CMmHi «h. 

PP- 3 -H- Amin (Wes, ch. hi) quoin Ivnloubmex to nv that ibr Kopl 
Koad was iwrsuured J,y According m PIfay, (Arnkn** Irina, E. J. 

tatnno^, (r. p. 4 crru the nAonw wtM recWed Ly EfiudXhHKi at 40 jJWui 
j, *i D VC j^,i (GrtgttifJr .p icy. Mji mfiiiioAs iikuij rri’npn e of [he 

... I 4 "Wvwary W, which by a .Jighr emendation of the IcCt 

“l 1 *™ «“**•■» '10 lemu of the irWi' (Lwb'i rHWjil Library cd., 
VoL viu. p. ijji). r 
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From the confluence to Pajibothra , p 423 {fie) 

From PaJiljothra to the mouths of the Ganges 63B 

We have reasons to believe that the ancient foreign trade of 
India, liter its inland trade, benefited by the strong and efficient 
admmlxtradon of the Mauryas. The wise policy of friendship 
with the Hdknmic powers started by Cfuindragupm Maurya 
after the repulse of Sdcilcus and maintained by his son and 
grandson, must have favoured the expansion of the Indian 
trade with West Asia and Egypt. It is interesting to learn from 
Greek classical sources that the main commerce between the early 
Sdeucid Empire and India was borne partly by the land-route 
(the northern one passing through Baeirm and the southern 
through Gedrosia and Carman irt, Persis and Simona) and 
p irily by the sea-route (through Gerrha on the west coast of the 
Persian Gulf). Like the Indian route to Egypt stretching a Jong 
the cast shore of ihc Red Sera, tile route through the Persian Gulf 
was controlled by powerful Arab tribes engaged in a highly 
developed trade 1 . How valuable wa* this western trade to 
India will appear from the list of her exports into Egypt, which^ 
according to Greek classical sources, consisted of ivory, tortoise¬ 
shell, pearls, pigments :md dyes (specially indigo), nard 7 costum, 
malabathron and rare woods 1 . It is probably in the light of this 
extensive commerce with western lands that we have 10 under¬ 
stand A£oka\ ambitious attempt 10 ex lend the benefits of his 
religious and humanitarian propaganda to the Hellenistic king¬ 
doms almost to their furthest limits. To the mutual knowledge 
and understanding derived from long-continued commercial 
intercourse, again, we may probably attribute the success which 

„ f* T sec RMtDvtzcU; Tfc Social ami Mtmmm tfufc* cf tki 

lulltnutu p T 437, 

S- Rqntovlzclf, op. dh, pp. 386-7. VV* hav* m jmeratin# nminixeirtc 
oJ IndijUMi faring in LhJj wolm trade in a $|isfy narrated by Po«deuiii* 
and dumped by Strabo in Jib Gr^mphy (ii. 34). AeCfiftJ ing Uib Itxjry while 
i&umeiH; 1 1 ^ 143-1i£ B.GJi was mining an Emil, an InJrBTT being jiraoded 
tjti SrLe sbnre h rJ [Jie Arabhtn Sea was limu^Jit to ■•V 3 rv.ini I ria and. having Jcam [ 
gave the Court iEL|fortrta.lhjn o£ the iea-ruuie to India. Then ibe kin g 
^ ri fM^h'tJon under Eudoxus cJ Cyzkm The timed! ttal tet out 
prubabJy 111 (he last yean of £iirrgct»IhEid returned heavily lilerl with gOddt 
I'rfjmLj iuciich atcrjuJcd .1 second rijjrd i,e ki-i.1 sent out undrr ilie aim: captain 
ij i. tilt itilEowiii^- reign. 11 has been recemly sug^taied un good jpuaidi that the 
discovery of (he nwn±>^] attributed to in the hiltriry records wax 

B^mie by Euduxijji h who probably derived hb inibmi-atiijo frocn the 

nraridecf Indian merchant and undertook hti Jim espeditiort with hii help. 

On I he wJwJc iuhjcft, *ee kosajvxxell; op. eil. pp r 9-36, gij r 9-39, 
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attended Aiokn’s mission to Ceylon and, if this can be taken to be 
authentic, the mission of Sona and U tiara td Suvnnnabhum] 
(Further India). 

77 wt Organisation qf Indusiij and Trade 

The organisation of crafts and trades in some forms of asso¬ 
ciation was known from early times. In so far as the crafts arc 
concerned, we find in the jAtakas that sons ordinarily if ml 
invar i a lily folio wed the occupations of their fit tier, while die 
Industries used to bo localised in towns and villages, and the 
separate crafts had frequently a pamnkfui (president) or 
(alderman) presiding over them. These tlircc features, as 
Fick observed Long ago 1 * point to an organisation similar 
to that of the craft-guilds in mediaeval Europe. The Jttta&OJ 1 
in fact refer to eighteen senis (guilds), mentioning Tour by name, 
viz., those or woodcutters, smidts. Leather dressers and painters 1 . 
As regards the organisation of trade, the J a takas refer to saltka* 
Ddhas whose directions were obeyed by the caravans along the 
trade-routes as well as to penuikhat and jrfffvtt of the separate 
trades. We also hear of disputes between guilds being decided 
by a mahd±e{thi who acted practically as 4 chief alderman over 
tile aldermen of the guilds 5 .' The early Dh&rmafdstras and the 
Artkasdsim register a somewhat advanced stage of develop meat. 
From an oft-quoted passage (xi 1) of Gautama*s Dharm&stftrB 
Supposed to be the oldest of the existing DharmasutrQS t we learn 
that traders and artisans along with others 3iad the authority 
to I ay down rules for their respective classes. Of the Sanghas 
(^corporations*) described by Kaufilya (xi. I) f who were ruled 
by rrtukky&s (^executive officers"), one class consisted of certain 
specified and unspecified groups living by cdrtd (agriculture, 
cattle-breeding and trade) as well as by lastm (lighting)* Else¬ 
where (ii. 7 t iii- 1 , viii. 4 etc.) Kautilyn refers io funis (guilds) 
organised under jnj&tfrftu, which were thought to be sufltcienlly 
important for their customs to be recorded in official registers 
and were otherwise a factor to be reckoned with in the working 
of the State administration. 

l. The S&rtft OnpatrtHH in JUnth-eost India ip J foddha'i time [IJiff. IT- of 
Du SfXiti.I Giirdrruns jjf Indian Hiiddhm ^), ppr I 77-183- 

3 + Ct, JiU- I 287, 314 : iii. 281 i iv. 411 : vi a?, 

3. Ct Rh>i David*, Buddhist Jr.du, p. 97. 
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The industrial and commercial hrnis and j&tyku we have 
described above represent the type of guild organisation tinder 
which there could be little scope for a serrate class of wage* 
earners .%* distinguished from producer*. But already in these 
times we hear of another type of organiselion involving the 
employment of lurcdl abourers by the capitalists. The JdiJtas 
mate frequent referencci lofree labourers working for hire [kam* 
rmkara and MflfaAor) often along with slaves {dSsos) ands crvaiils 
(ptssas)i. Kaiiplya (ill 13-14) not only refers to fret- labourer! 
{karmakaias ind Akriiakm) along with slaves but gives 

a whole body of laws for regulating their work ;.nd wages. 
Hut the free labourers along with slaves formed an important 
element of the population in Maurya times is proved by A4o ka 
including the kind treatment of d&sa and dhtitakas among the 
constituent qualities of bis dhtxmim (R* Eh ix, xi etc.) 

State Industrial and C$?Tuntriuil Policy 

No account of the economic conditions of the Nanda-Maurya 
times will be; complete without some reference to the policy 
pursued by the State in relation to industry and trade. We 
truy begin by noticing seme feature* of the traditional policy 
in these respect* as reflected in the AFtte&rtrm, That the active 
eneouragement of industry and commerce was contemplated 
ns a duty of the State is illustrated by the measures included in 
Kaufilya's scheme of State colonisation of rural areas (ii, 1) i 
they include the working of mines and forests, the const ruction 
Hind security of trade-routes and the foundation of market-towns. 

In this connection the king is enjoined to secure trade-routes 
from obstruction by has favouritics [vaISab/usj) i officers (Mrtmk&s) 
and frontier guards (nnia-pdlas) as well as by thieves and animal 
herds—a list sufficiently instructive as putting the danger from 
the K.ing*s officers on a level with that caused hy thieves and 
animals. How fully the industrial and commercial classes were 
associated with tlto royal court and capital is proved by the 
immediately following rules (ii- 4) relating ta the planned settle¬ 
ment of the fortified capital ( durga ), According to tins descrip¬ 
tion which, by the way, illustrates the relative social status of 


I. See P. T r £ Dili-, i*Tf Also cf- Ficfe tif- pp. 303-4- 
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different groups of artisans and traders in the times concerned, 
the dealers in scents* garlands* paddy etc- and iTie chief artisans 
should live along tvith Eshafriyas to the cast of the royal palace. 
The dealers in cooked f«K>d* liquors and flesh should live along 
with Vaiiyas to the south. The manufacturers of woollen and 
cotton goods* the armour-makers etc- should live along with 
Sudr.is on the west. The manufacturers of base metals and 
precious stones should live along with llrabm has on die north* 
Not only did the Stale associate itself closely with the trading 
and industrial classes, but it also undertook manufacture! and 
trading on its own account 1 . What is more* the rules of the 
Arihaldstrc. repeatedly show how tiioroughly the agricultural, 
mineral and ether resources of the State were understood to be 
the sources of its strength. Thus among die qualities of a good 
country are i ncl uded (vh JJ the possession cf agricultural tracts* 
mines, forests of various kinds, land and waterways and the like* 
Very characteristic again, h die general rule of foreign policy 
fvji. i) stating that the king should follow ihni one of the six-fold 
forms by which he can exploit his own mints and forests and 
obstruct those of his enemy. No wonder, then, that tEuc nice 
balancing of the advantages of working tracts rich in mines and 
in food grains, of working mines yielding a precious but ^maJl 
output and those producing inferior but large output t of working 
trade-routes by Land and water and so forth, formed the subject 
of keen discussion in ArihaldsSm circles dealing with questions of 
foreign policy (vli. 11*12). 

Another aspect of State industria l policy in these times is that 
relating to the strict control of artisans and traders. We have 
in the Artfuudstra a whole Section (Section iv) significantly called 
* Removal of Thorns' [/. j ntaka £odhamm) t whidl describes succesai* 
vely the measures to be taken by the king for securing tlir people 
against artisans and merchants* against natural calami ties* 
against persons living by clandestine means and so forth. In 
thorough accord with this Attitude is the fact that elsewhere 


l- For exampro i« Ombi^ru i# tfa Hat*} 0 f thi Sjttm, 

_ 77 , 9°“l* ™ oL la ilie chajjicr fv, -at de*rtihm>r may he 


PP' 73 * 77 * 106 & 

caJW tile ccpeiwj tif ihe 
pay 

Carpctil«>— i r ooo parLM. 

SJtiJJcd aiuj. UEHtillcd Craftiinci^ljfi patmi. 


-- ~ jjuwf ry ta4 ritxau neietui* 

In lilt chapifr (v, 3} df*crib[n B what may he 
king a -qEj bjx ahnu e n tj, we 1 j. r LI'c live following ntn of 
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(iv. 1}, Kautilyrt cliametrrases merchants, artisans mid some 
01 her specified classes as thieves in fiict, though not in name. 
In the class of artisans just mentioned, arc included weavers* 
washermen, goldsmiths, workers in copper and other metals, 
physicians. Actors, minstrels and beggars. How drastically 
paternal the State regulations Tor protection of the public against 
these classes sometimes might be, is proved by a number of 
examples. Not only is a differential scale of wages fixed Tor 
weaving different kinds of cloth, but fines and other penalties 
are prescribed for reduction in their weight and measures. Fines 
are also prescribed for washermen washing dollies elsewhere 
than on wooden pi allies or on smooth stone, for wearing clothes 
other than those marked with a cudgel, for selling, mortgaging 
or hiring clothes of others* and even for delay in returning the 
clothes. Wages at varying rates are laid down for dyeing differ¬ 
ent qualities of cloth. A scale of penalties Is bid doivn for 
physicians Jailing in or neglecting ihe treatment of diseases. 

The measures for public security (iv*£J against traders par¬ 
take of the same character. We read that such old wares as 
are of proved ownership should be sold or mortgaged at the 
marketplace (panya-s<m.rite) under supervision of the market- 
super in tendent {ssmsihjsdkyokskii ). A graduated scale of fines 
is prescribed fur deficiency in weights and measures. There is 
a similar scale of fines for exceeding the profit-limit of five 
per cent permitted gn homegrown merchandise and of ten 
per cent allowed on foreign merchandise* In a later chapter 
of the same section fiv* 4} dealing w ith lost and stolen property* 
we are pointedly told that the sale or mortgage of old whines 
should not be carried out without informing the market- 
superintendent. It is characteristic of Kautilya’s attitude to¬ 
wards traders [tmdthtika) that unlike an unnamed ArtkaJastra 
authority whom he quotes, he thinks {viii.4) the oppression from 
trader* to be worse even than that caused by the Guardian of 
the Frontier (wtefiafa)> 

On the other hand it is only fair to add that the State in 
these times also took special steps to protect the artist ns and 
merchant!!. For cheft of small articles belonging to artisans 
and craftsmen* Kauplya prescribes (iv- 10) fines as high as HJO 
pQruK' Elsewhere (iv. 13) he lays down elaborate rules for 
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compensating merchants ( sSrUuka) for theft or robbery of their 
toerdiiiodijsc during their Journeys, 

The Mauryas followed the traditional State policy in relation 
to industry and trade at least in some important respects* We 
have already seen what care they bestowed upon the construe 
tion of roads though a special class of officers called Agorwmm 
by Meganhencs. That they established Slate manufactures 
on their own account is proved by McgasUiencs* refer* jlcc to Ids 
fourtii Indian caste, vis* that of artisans. Speaking of this class, 
Diodorus (ii. 41) says that they were not only exempted fiom 
paying taxes, but even received maintenance from the Royal 
exchequer- More guardedly Arrian {Indita Ch. xii) staled tiiat 
while handicraftsmen and retail dealers pay iribuEr, an excep* 
tion is made in favour erf makers of weapons of war, ship-builders 
and Sailors, who even draw pay from the Stale, Evidently, 
the artisans maintained by the State were employed on go vein- 
men t service. What strict control was maintained by the 
Maurya government over the artisan* and merchant! alike 
of the country-side and oT the capital js proved by ruber ssate* 
ments of Mcgasthenes. We learn that cite AgGrm&mei had among 
Ollier duties, to superintend crafts connected with land such as 
those of the wood-cutters, carpenter?* blacksmiths and miners* 
Again* the officers known as Astymmoi ('city commissioners’) 
were divided into six boards. Of these (he fourth 11 is that which 
has to do wiLfisftla and barter, and these look after t]tc nximfti 
and the frui i# oft he season, t hat the latter may be sold by si amp 1 : 
the fifth d is that of those who have charge of the works made by 
artisans mid sell these by stamps* the new a put from the old" 1 * 
^Ve have elsewlwrc* given reasons for identifying Megasihenrs* 
officers in charge of measures with Kauplya’s pmttiiMkyakrlw 
('superintendent of weights and measures’) and samstA&fA^hht 
{"market superintendent’), while conneethg + ihe stamp" men* 
tinned by the Creek writer with the GbMjfiwa rwrfrfi, which 
according to Arthritis lt$ (ii, 27) was given hy the antap&te Eo 
incoming traders. We have finally to mention In the present 
place another reference suggesting Eliat Ehe person of the artisans 

t + SlT^bo. nr. 1,50*51, tr. the Wb Cfcninil Library, Voitfi, pp r B3-4, 
a, GmtnhulLmi l 4 r Huiay a /ih HTwAt Rtr*mu Srsim. p* 117* 
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vras protected by a special Law unlike the general rule of law 
known to the Arthasdsira, According to Strabo (*v* I 54), if a 
person caused the loss of a hand or an eye to a craftsman p he 
was put to death* Tfib h a severe departure from the milder 
rule of law In the Arthasdsira (iii. 19) imposing fines alone for 
the same offences. 


CuTjtnzy 

Long before the rise of the Nandas and the Matiryas India had 
evolved her own monetary system based on the indigenous stand* 
aids. The Vedic mshkaJ&UtoiQM and suvarm nay have been ingots 
of gold of definite weights. But in later works such as the JctaJar* 
ihp grammar of Fan ini ruid the Arthasdslra of Kautilya, wc liave 
definite references to gold coins called mshka and rztfwrnffj 
silver coins called kdrshapanas or dharanas and copper coins also 
called karsMfmndit along with their multiples and sub-divisions. 
The Vedic Mlamdna, as its name implies, w*i$ based on the wianft 
umt p a weight known to the ftigteda. In later times the mdna 
was changed for the lighter unit called kmhnala or f*ii M the seed 
of the gunjaAxmy* The weight of the gold mi'aftta. En she Artful 
Ms it a os well as in Manu and Yfij ha valkya is given I* 80 guMftiS 
or ratify the copper kdrshtipana according to Manll and \ iijrn* 
valkya also weighing 80 mtis. The weight of the silver dk/^nnt 
in the AfUuxidstr^y however, amount* very nearly to 80 raiis a 
while in Man.ii and Yajrtuvalkya i t is only 32 raiis 1 . As Froir?^r 
Rap-ion has well observed 5 , the silver and copper coinages in 
Ancient India were often independent of each other* with differ¬ 
ent areas of circulation* In the Afikasdsijit t however, ihe 
silver pttna with its subdivisions is evidently recognised as the 
standard ooin p wliiie the copper mSi&ak* with its divisions ranks 
as a token currency* Apparently copper was linked up with 
silver in such a way that the mdshaka was onc-sixtecnth In value 
of the silver its weight varying w ith the ratio between the 
two metals 5 * 

l. Oil the antiquity of the Indian coiling? and m evolution, ate D- R- 
WiaadirlESr, Amimf Zsfcw Lrcrure ii : S- K ChjitTmwtw J^wi 

Indie* Nmmmtfks, Chi. ii. ancE iv- On the origin nf the « rttfi sten^iU to 
ialver eoini, ?rr Bhandarfc&r ep- ol., pfj^ SB"”4? ***$ ip™^V Cn-itravorty 
vp. dt.y pp. 4^ fK _ 

s. Caii/ifijtnf af Iiidusn &ifU tV jEefijA JniJiun, p. ci ttin , 

3. Ghairavortyp *0. ftJ. B 
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The pintch-martrd silver coins that have h«n found m 1*™ 
numhrrs all over India have been identified on all hands with 
the silver kSrshapaifai, iharami or putunai of the Smritis and the 
ArtfmJdstra. Some classes of these coins have hern traced back 
to pre-Maurj-an times. Thus a distinctive class of such coins, 
which was found some years ago in a deposit at Faik m the 
Kheri district of the Uttar Pradesh, ha, bem generally idmti. 
fied as the local currency of the independent Kosak kingdom 
before cts absorption by Mngadha. These coin, bear four obverse 
marts m„ead of the usual five, rmong which is included rhe 
four-spoked wheel in place of the usual foe.spoked onr> They 
ate of the reduced standard of 24 to 30 ra/ii in placc r>f (h , 
theorettcal 32 M Or thr punch-marked si her coins bearing 
<he usual number of five obverse marts, two distinct cksj 
agitable to as many distinct periods have bern recovered from 
lucent excAvaltons on the site of Tmrila. The Older Class is dated 

tr It J L bV ^ prnrnre h iU *"«* °fffold coins of 
AJexardcrand h» half-brother Philip Arrhitkeus 'in mint rnndi- 

tton whde the date of the Loter Class is fixed at circa 248 B.C, 
by the occt.rrence of a coin of Diodotu, in f he same deposit. 

* as rrt llS,i T iihrtI ** Other by thdrfob™ 

; r *■"* -9^ar. approximating to the standard 

Hi ? drr «"*» of large 

T U t ,HC T" C ° fnS ° r thc L *'" flta-3 

SL ° f the ° ld " Class ar e conspicuo J 

"“■s of tbc Older Cluj th “ ““ 

century BC* Om ,i, J * thr 4 th. or even the 5ih 
^ C * ^ ° ther <* «« be admitted tha, the 

w£?!^:“ , SK b '* w *»«Ml p. „, „**. 

? vtn & of [he PaiJa h^r.J t ,? 3 r L PP ; 3<^3°3. Wakh give the 

fo P- 56 - W 25 ^ w D. D. KoaanTbi, AZA- 

^ PP.7^r 

Magirfha r Kiriidh^ 1 ! rime 3 p R0 LLEsepcfoeti of 

PP- 3*3-4). ten* very dj tlr' S A ^ f J B0SS - *M7, 

% artcJatiwi mav « Ul (o f fe d Wrrr romped 

r ’3 E 7 0-C; Xc recently ftp Kr'imhf v 1JC ^J 17 “ f *■« ^«Sl; 

the curly eoini of Taxi Eft v.rrr imaor rr-H r 5 f‘ nLf ^ |WMll« 
types f>fi the baiif of his in lera^t a i' ^ f ±, ^P 1 ■assign,'! 3dcCi 

Nimda k.ng, of (be ot,v rra; [llarb ^% aiiunisa ^ 
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SYmtolism and metrology af the silver pimdi-maited coins arc 
at ill an unsolv ed problem 3 . 

In circulation with the Older Clasi of silver coins just des¬ 
cribed, though probably dating from much earlier times, was a 
class of coins consisting: of duel slightly bent bars of silver with 
‘the six-armed symbol* on the obverse and a blank reverse. 
Weighing from 165.8 to 173 grains, these ieMd coins, as they 
have been called, have been sometimes identified* with the 
Ittiamam of 100 ratis. Specimens of this coinage have been found 
m denominations of one-half, one-fourth, one-eighth and one- 
sixteenth pieces. Other classes of coins of the same early type 
comprising fas they have been called) single and double karshd- 
fw$as or only half Mtihapanm have been found in deposits from 
western India and an unrecorded provenance in northern 
India*. 

To the same period as the Older Class of silver punch-marked 
coins as well as the bent bar coins belongs, if we are to judge 
from their simultaneous occurrence in the same Taxili deposit 
ofr. 317 U.C., a group of minute silver coins with a single 
obverse mark and a blank reverse 4 . They have been found 
nut only on the site of Taxi la, but also at Thathari in Lhe 
Madhya Pradesh*. 


!' Of* different intcipretadom of lhe obverse nurb, see Du nr a PivoacS, 
N, S, X 3 93#,). pp. 3 7 Walih, Punth'mj&kttf Gmiu /mm Taxil^ 
Ftpj c ^ : fP‘ 2 Regarding meA". £. Hemmy 

* 937 * PP‘ '-afrj concluded iilTer an elaborate rn:*ruination l-tui E Lhe 
silver punch-marked coins conform |o the w^ight-iiandafri of 54 j^rains* which 
L1 esaedy onr-qijAiicr of lhe principal weight of the revised Indus iylteiD of 
weights, and mmiinsklly represent! Manu’f Standard of 33 fglv {58,56 «raicti)^ 
vS J w j * 2 ’ E Kosamhi com hides [op. fit. pp. r^H-ci) that the 
of Mohenjodaro Wf%hn wa* qppiied for the earlier TaxLEan hoards 
l t in (he hTsuryii pcrh^l although the -TtvcniiEe remained tlie same, the 
variance incrrijcd CflOmoudy tliuj pointing to a far cruder intern than Iwfwre. 

,. 2 .’ Dur^ Prasad. Mm. $ a pp, xjvii. pp. 86-7. TJiu view is can- 

I> r 'rr d " 5 : ^ Q MWbi i c/, ci?., p. r^, On lhe other hand; Mr, Outran. 

^ m h E* F^prr _Vi7mjnwriif date in /Wp tifrfchirt i B^ddhutit StvJiii, 

p- 420 a) that the hmi bar coins were smirk on rhe kenha of IOO rati? 

™* n ^ ajnai-alkya unlLke lhe usual Isrsha of So mtu+ 

i Allan Ca$ab>£ii£ 0/ ih Indian Cairn in th* BriiLth Mtumm (Andfitf 

Iaat *)> pp. Xvii—xLt : dxi—eMo 4-10. 


. 4 - According to Walsh (mini /mm Taaia, pp, %-f ' r Lhe* 
from 2 .| lo a.Rti trmfn* V*m [hr silver partai or ttt&dbu of two 
na r. This view it criticised hy p. D. K^OUlbi who provisionally calls them 
ooe-iwrnijeEhj AMiAi^uju (Sec KiHambi, ojt>, ci/ H p. 19). 

5 - See Allan, nf>. rii, t pp. bdx nod FL xlvi. 
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We have an interesting glimpse of the condition of the 
currency in north-western India at the time of Alex indent 
invasion in the casual observation of a classical writer. We are 
told by Quintus Curtins that among the presents offered by the 
king of Taxi la to Alexander were included thirty talents of 
sigmium argtntoim (‘coined silver*), Wc may identify these coins 
either with the Older Class of punch-marked coins or with the 
rhss of bent bar coins above described, The reference to silver 
coins in ink connection, as R, B- Whitehead* justly observe 
probably signifies that silver was employed ns the standard 
metal at that time* Of the currency conditions of the Maury* 
empire in Anoka's last years, we liave probably n valuable 
record in the shape of the Tnxib hoard of punch-marked coins 
of the Later Cl iss of rura 248 B.C, as above mentioned* 
These coins contain a considerable alloy of copper ( 75+3 pnC+) 
as compared with silver ( 40.3 p.c.} and in many case£ are more 
than 54 grains in weight. 

Turning to the subsidiary copper coinage of these times, 
we may mention that the class of square or rectangular cost coins 
bearing the characteristic symbols of'the hill and crescent 1 , 
the hollow cross and the like has been held to have been issued 
by the Maiiryas ? . To the same period Has probably to he 
assigned a class of punch-marked copper coins with Maurya 
obverse marks, of which a hoard was found at Bhagalpur in 
1925 *+ With the Matiryas again we m.iy probably connect 
numerous specimens of the remarkable copper ooimige of TasiU 
which extends over several centuries and is mostly unmscribrd 
and die-struck 4 . In a fragmentary stone-plaque inscription 


l, 7hi ^AMrntmdm MriA-Mtf ,m p+ ^ 

cdf ^ “ravatftl at Ruhnditath [ mar FataA ) 

pirrry due MiPfcvnT'behf Ij t™0^w3 m id Ofl two such 

525*^ A. ASaLm level near ihc Atofcui matuAith ml 

"W pp . 6*45. pyevkiiidv. AN an 

%L of tu ** atrd u,e **** «"*“* a- c “ 

3. See A Bin, op. tit r , JxxLx. 

4, According lo ABin {t>p. dL, cMxix'i die r aDDr r A-iitum* nT Tahiti 
lx ^ Ln ^y 71 |hc irntury B C, whrn Tamila wai Linder Nfjiurya govrnlQii 

rndrd «nh thf Cf+rfcemqunt hftHj-; rht mi.ldTr of the amlcenWry BC. 

H^Xl7!.nT^ Z “ * JW, p. <47} 

P V h J J , , "f* Struck pLra* rjf T,niLi bc(ran ih>I IiK 

-ST ^ pri^w Ihrr.™ of A^.h^cfc* 
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of cirrd third century which w^s discovered some years ago 

at MaJiaathan in the Bogrn district of Bengal 1 , reference is made 
to % coin of the value of Jour cowries* called g&jtfakd** 

The downfall of the Maitrya empire was not followed by the 
witlidrawal of the imperial currency from circulation. From 
the finds of Indo-Grcck coins in the same deposits at various 
sites, wc may safely conclude that the punch-marked silver 
coins were in circulation down at least to the 2nd and 1st cenju¬ 
ries B^C^ That their circulation was continued even down to 
the Kushan times is proved hy a Mathura stone-pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of the twentieth year of Huvish&a mentioning an endow* 
ment of 11,000 purnrms** 


If &e Ep. JW, ui g pp, 83-51. 

*+ ft may the *dd«I fhti on a number of mymibed toirW whir-h had b«n 
Wad difltatnliy hy previous ichoJ&n, K. F + JmywrtJ iJBOHS, xx- pp. 079*508) 
dfcimrU |& Save rc&d the names of *he Maurya fcinRi iirh*3patimicra. MtadJmr- 
man h Da&mtha,, Sam p rati, D^^Ihnrm^n and 1 Stlitura, 

FrtrrcfcTcnm rC the Rajaur heard flf 154 a described bv H- L* H*uc- 
in fiYSf, iw. part i, arjr] the b^ard *t Bairat d^cribed by Daya Ram 
Sahni In Arrhamlapfal flmAiy *Vi 4 liindiw *f Bjirm (not dated-) 

4- Ep. M xxl pp. 6a ff. 




CHAPTER IX 
RELIGION 

lilt?ary Background 

There are tin fortunately no definitely dated literary record* 
of the Najida-Mauryn period, The epigraphic records that 
only date from the time of Atoka give a one-sided picture of the 
religion of die people. The Srautx and Grhya Sutras which 
possibly belong to this period do not give a picture of the religion 
in practice but attempt at a systematisation of the orthodox 
Brahmanical traditions both social and ritualistic. They show 
Brahmanism on the defensive trying to safeguard its rights and 
privileges against the newly started religious movements such 
as Buddhism and Jainism, The now famous drfAa/dJOtf of 
Kautilya is of suspected authenticity and may lie used only 
as a source of secondary importance. The Atf&dhyfiyi of 
Panini is ft compilation of this period and contains some impor¬ 
tant references to the fdigioui institutions of the times. What is 
more important, it mentions the Afahabhafata- But it is not 
known which Mahabhirata it was, ft was certainly not the epic 
in its present developed form. Supposing it was the old Piin^ii 
storyj it does not tlurow any light bn the age of the present rpie. 
The epic therefore cannot be used as a source of information 
for the religious history of tile Nanda-Maurya period. 

The early Buddhist texts, in spite of the ecclesiastical violence 
of different ages, seem to have preserved some authentic tradh 
tions of the pre-Atokan tlmcs + They eontaiu, to a limited extent, 
the picture of the religion as practised in those days and also of 
die struggle that was going on between Buddhism and the oppos¬ 
ing seciSn But (Jils docs not mean that the entire Buddhist 
canon in its present ihrntcaii be used as a sourceofinf jrmalion 
for the period in question p The Buddhist traditions would 
have m believe that die first two collections of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka namely the Siitrapi(aka with its five nifrtyas and 
the Vinayapipka were brought togetlxer in the council 
of Rajagtha, held immediately after the death of Buddha 
and tliat the third collection, the Abhidharmapitaka 
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assumed its final farm in the time of Aioka, in the third 
council held at P Audi put™. But this claim lias been proved 
to be too exaggerated to lie naively accepted- The ASokan 
edicts show that the Buddhist canon was then in the making and 
not a full-fledged Tripipiia. In the Bhabru edict, AAota 
specially recommends to the Sangha a number of religious 
texts with the following instruction; 'I desire that many groups 
of monks and nuns may repeated ly listen to these expositions of 
the Dharma (dfuunma-fujlij^j'am ) and reflect on thr-m. In the 
same way botli laymen and lay women {should act)*. 

The seven expositions of Pharma recommended by Aiokn 
were the following : 

L Vinaya-samukase (Vinaya-samiitkarsa). 

2* AJiyavasani (Aryavariii3ni) 

3. Anagatabliayani 
4* MunigsUhJI 

5. Mbneyaiutc (Mcmcyyasutra) 

6* Upatuapasine (Upaiissapralna) 

7 a Laghulovade {Rikubvatla) 

It is generally assumed that these Sutras were selections from 
the extensive Buddhist canon, which according to the tradition, 
liad been constituted already before the time of Aiofa- Under 
this assumption, all die texts except the first have been identified. 
Accordingly AliyavasSni has been identified with Anguttara 
II, 27, AnagatabhaySni with Anguttara III, 103, Munigathi 
with Munisutta of tlte Suilanipaia, Moiieyasutc with NSJaka- 
sutta of the Kune teat, Upatfsa-pasine with the Rathavinita- 
sutta of the Majjhima { J, 146-&1 ) and the Laghulovade 
with the RAhuIavada-sutta of the Majjbima {I. 414). 

Aisoka clearly says that these texts ltad been spoken by the 
Buddiia liiniself (thagawti buddfuna Wusitt). They art; called 
Dlumima-palI va va Or Pliarmapuryaya wliicb regularly means 
a Buddhist religious text according to the old tradition 
of the north. But their identification is doubtful as there 
is no due in the Inscription to their contents excepting m 
the case of laghulovade. ti is said that this test concerned 
falsehood [nuisdiaiiom adtugiejia) and in fact die Rahula'.udn- 
Jutra as preserved in the Pali Majjhimanikiya and the northern 
Madkyaniigsma contiins a warning to Rahula against falsehood. 
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But in wllidl furm was the text known to Aioka ? It ivas 
Certainly nut known in its present amplified form. It Is probable 
that the AJokan text consisted of the gatha portions which 
contain the essential* of the Sutra, 

Tlien again the language in which they were known to Asoka 
was neither Sanskrit nor Pali, The titles of texts which Aioka 
mentions in his edict Iiave marked Magadfu characteristics 
(cf. alija for Pali ariya k Ldgfwh for Afifals, the termination * as 
m -suit, iamukoft f for Pali e). Admitting that Aioka was quoting 
the exact titles of the texts known to him, the conclusion is inevi¬ 
table that the form in which he knew them was Magadhl. This 
prc-AloLm Magadfu canon was not yet a well-constituted 
Tripfcaka* a* the Pali tradition would have us believe, but a 
literature still in the making. It should be remembered that 
although there was occasion for it # Asoka does not mention either 
the pitch A or the nikayCy words which occur on the Buddhist 
monuments within a century from Aioka's time. It is therefore 
almost dear tliat th t. literature w;*s not yet available in t]ie time 
of Aioka in. a tangible form and that the community was not yet 
much given to the scrip txwe. But a lead liad already been 
given in this direction either by Aioka on his own initiative or 
by Magadhan church and tlu: £ld traditions liad begun to be 
collected. Hence arose the necessity of encaimaging the monks 
as well as the laymen to study them, V nder these elrcums ranees 
it is permitted to take some of the traditions embodied in die 
Budd]d*t canon as old and genuine. 

Hut tile same thing cannot be said about tile Jalna canon. 
The first systematic collection of the canon was made only in 
the 6tn ccntnary A.IX apparently from old manuscripts but also 
from the mouths of the monk* who could still recite them from 
memory. But the form in which the Angas have coroe down 
to us is admittedly later than that of the Pali canon w hich itself 
is post-Aiokan. Then again an important section of die Jainn 
community t the Digambaras p disown this canon and dispute its 
authenticity as true utterances of Mahlvlra- Under these 
circumstances^ although tlic assumption that it contains some 
very old traditions of the Jaina church may not be wholly unjusii- 
fied t our scope of discrimination In using tltcm is extremely 
limited. 
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The contemporary Greek records, specially the fragments 
of thr lost account of Megasthenei, contain some valuable refer¬ 
ences to the religious lire of the Maury □ ape and confirm to some 
extent the information; available from the Buddhist texts. 

A study of these sources shoe's that in the Nanda-Maurya 
period, Brahmanism was still mainly an aristocratic rdidon 
of which the print ipal supporters were the kings, the nobles 
and die rich Brahmin householders. Thu real custodians of 
the religious lore were the priests who occupied the highest rank 
in die social hierarchy. There was also an ascetic class among 

thoBrahmins which consisted of teachers advocating somewhat 

new ways of religious thoughts and practices which may i>e 
traced to Upanishadic origin. Those teachers hod a more 
direct appeal to the common popple and attracted people from 
other classes of society too to a life of renunciation. It was 
probably at the hands of this ascetic class that new thnstic move¬ 
ments originated in the Maurya period. Closely allied to this 
ascetic class but with definitely distinctive features were the two 
refiffioui movements, Buddhism and Jainism, which began to 
pUy a very important part in the religious life cf the country 
from the Maurya period, 

Brahtnaniim 

The Vedic and domestic ritual certainly occupied the most 
important place in the Bralimanical religion ordiis period. I he 
account of Megasthenes bears clear testimony to it. Megns- 
thenes tells us (Frag. l.B: Died. Ill, 63) that the philosophers, 
by which he means the priestly class, although infer.or »n number, 

were prominent over nil the classes in point of dignity an t at 

they were engaged by private persons to offer sacrifices. Afoka s 
reference to the Deva-worshippers relates to tins class <T priests 
who were engaged in sacrifices and not to the popular re gioiis 
movements which do not seem to have as yet gained any eonsi- 

durable importing. + 

The references to the Vedic lore and ritualism m the canom- 

cal Buddhist texts clearly bring out thrir importance in the 
Nanda-Maurya period. The Vedic R?is such as Atthaka, 
Vaiuaka, Vamadeva, Vcssamitta, Yamataggi, Augtrasa, BLiara- 
dvaja, Vasettha, Kassapa and Bhagu were popularly claimed to 
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be the ancestors of the Rrahmijts and due seers of the Vedic 
mantras (mr-tittinam baud) . Sonic of tluesc l^is were actually 
composers of the hymns, Vlmadeva was the composer of the 
hynmi of the fourth Man data of the Rgveda, Bharadviija 
of die sixth ma^alAp and Vasettfsn (Vtuiftha) of the hymns 
of the seventh man^aia. The sage Atthaka (Aftaku) is 
men honed in the A i tarty a Brdhtm&i (VII, 17} and die 
£sMhdjafia Srmtfa Sstra ( XV, 26 ) as one of the ions of 
Viivamkra. Yamaha and Bhagu (Bhfgu) appear as teachers 
and sages in the Satupvtha Brahma na (X, 6, 5* y ; VI I, 
2j l f 11}. Yansataggi (jamadagni) was a rival of die fatuous 
sage Vasis^ha. Ahgira&a h mentioned as a famous teacher 
in the (III, 1.7.3 ; YU, 1,4,]). It is fortlicf 

said in the BuddhUt texts that the Bralimhis of tJie period not 
onJy claimed descent From those ancient teachers but also were 
ca p able of recking the ancient mantras. They were serious 
students and teachers of the sacrificial literature and were profi¬ 
cient in the tlircc Vedas:, Those who were engaged for the per- 
formance of sacrifices were famous for their knowledge of the 
V edic lore and purity of origin. Purity implied purity in descent 
up to die seventh generation both on the lather's and the 
mother's side* and proficiency in the Vedic lore not only meant 
proficiency in the three Vedas but also in the Nighand^ 
(etymology), the Ke^ubim (ritual), Itihasa, Veyynkaraiia 
(grammar), Lokayata etc* (Vtddnam pdragu zanighan4u-kt^~ 
bhtinam sdkkhaiappQbhaddnam itihasa-paAiCJnSjUtth pod&ko cryy^karar0 
iakSyGia-mahdpurisalakkhQQtsii anaaqyo —Alajjhima U # p. 21U; 
Digha l f p, 128*) 

The Buddhist texts mention a class of Brahmins named 
11 rahnuLna-niaiuasalas who used to receive revenues of lands 
granted to them by the king of tile country* These Brahmins 
were rich and capable of undertaking for themselves the most 
exports i vc s.icri Sees* Tlicy also used to enter tain a large n umber 
ofstudents, sometimes 300 to 500, coming to themfrom different 
parts of the country and to impart to them the knowledge of 
the Vedic lore. These Brahmins were the most respected and 
arc described as not only pure in descent but also as possessing 
a (Livine colour (bvahmaiwnm) i a divine radiance {hrahmasac- 
can) and of agreeable sjieech iirui language (JtalydnapacQ i 
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kalj^^avdkkarario). The names of some of these Brahmins are 
given in the Buddhist texts : Ganki, Tartikkha p Pokkharasaii, 
Jitnussoni, TbdcyyA* Kufadanta etc* 

The Buddhist literature also knows the names of the various 
Vedas *nd the number of their sdkkas. Thus in the Pali texts 
(Digfta I, 237) there is mention of the Addhariya, the Tittfriya, 
the Chandofca and the Bavharija (Bahvrca)* The Sanskrit 
Buddhist text* know more of the Vedic lore- In the Sardula- 
karnavadana (Divylva + xxxiif) there is a detailed description 
of the Vedic literature. Besides, it mentions the 21 Jdkhdf 
of the Rigveda* [00 of the Yajurveda and 8000 (m* 1000) of 
the SSrnnveda. The tradition is old as it is also recorded in she 
AfahdbMijn of PatafijnJi {xv, 10 T 11 : tkahUm I edfwtifpuf&kkfift 
lakairavarirnd jSmsv&dah ekm'imJatidMh iaksfijah). The principal 
Vedic sdkhds are also mentioned by names in the same 
text, 

Tlic Pali canon mentions some of the Vcdie sacrifices by 
names such a* : Aivamedha t Naramedha, Sammapasa. Vaja- 
peyya and Niraggabim (Samyuttftp p- 299). The same arc 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts as Vajapeyn, Alva- 
medha* Purinamedhn* Samyaprilsajp Nifargadam and Sama- 
prabharam. It is not clear which sacrifices were meant by the 
Samyaprasa, Nirargadam and Samnprabhnram. They were no 
doubt Srauta rituals as there is question of gains by the priests 
from those sacrifices. No big gain could be expected from the 
Gfhya r i c iia Is. As they arc men tinned ftJong with t he i mportant 
Soma sacrifices such as Aivamedha, \ ajnpeya and Puru*,imcdiin t 
they seem to have been also Soma sacrifices which entailed 
large expenditure. 

But this ritual had also a darker side- The huge gains offered 
by them must have increased the greed of at least some oi the 
priests. The large sacrifices required the immolation of a hrge 
number of animals of the herd* and the Iclhng of big trees 
possessed by the villagers. These meant n further taxation ol 
the poor people by the nobles who were the real performers of 
the sacrifices. It is therefore impossible not to believe in some 
of the charges levelled against ritualism in the Buddhist texts. 
The Buddhist attitude is well presented in the Brahmapa-dham- 
mikasutta (Sutta-nipata p, 50). 
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*The ancient B,fis were ascetics (tapassino) and practised 
aelfcontrol and avoided tbe five pleasures of the seme. Their 
riches consisted not of cattle, geld or grains but or learning 
and purity- They lived on food left at the door by the faithful 
and used the bed and dothes offered to them reverentially by 
the rich people. They were never harmed nor dominated, 
protected as they were by the dhamma, and their access to any 
house was never barred. They spent 4B years of iheir life as 
bralimacarins in quest of knowledge and good conduct- Even 
after their marriage they lived a life of restraint. 1 Ivrj held 
austerity, rectitude, tenderness, Jove rmd forbearance in high 
esteem. They performed sacrifices with rice, teds, clothes, ghee 
or oil, which they could collect by begging and never killed cow* 
in sacrifices. 

They possessed a noble stature and a tender and bright 
mien and remained always engaged in their own pursuits* In 
course of time, however they began to covet a king*s riches and 
splendour and objects of pleasure such as women with ornaments, 
chariots yoked wish stately horses. W ith an eye to jhese gains 
they approached king Gkkaku (Ikjvaku), persuaded him to 
celebrate afivamedha, purufl niedhu, ^amyaprasa and vajapeyya 
and received as fees from him wealth, women and chariots, 
horses and cow"5 s beds and clothes. Coveting more and more 
they again persuaded him to celebrate sacrifices by the offering 
of cows, which they said, constitoted also the wealth of men as 
are land, gold or grains, and such were equally fit objects for 
offering. The slaughter of cows enraged the gods Brahma, 
Indra and even the Asuras and Rlksasas and multiplied the 
diseases which were originally iliree, viz. desires, hunger nnd 
decrepitude, to ninety*dght and further caused to appear dis¬ 
cord among the people and within the household, and acts 
improper and impious among the various classes of men* 1 

In the Mqjjhimartikajd (i, pp, 342^44 ) there is the true 
picture of how sacrifices used to be performed. It is in wny 
of explaining that kind ofpuggala (individual) which practises 
aeff-mo reification, and for self-chastisement sacrifices animal* 
and causes sufferings to other beings. This kind of puggda , 
the text says, * includes the king or the (riya noble who£e bead 
has been anointed {muddhSvaiif to) as well as the wealthy Brdi* 
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rains (Brahmivno mahfc&lo). He gets a sacrificial shed (scniha- 
gara) built outside the town, shaves his Imir and beard, puts 
on deer skin, lubricates his body with mustard oil and enters the 
ucrifichl shed, accompanied by his thief queen and his 
Brahrmn priest * rubbing his body with an antelope tarn* He 
then prepares Ids own bed on the bare ground and lives on cow's 
milk. The queen and the priest also live on milk. A pari of 
the milk goes to the iacri ficiaJ fire and the rest goes to the calves* 
He thru orders : ki II so many bulls fur the sacrifice, kill so many 
he-calves, so many &ht-calves, so many goats, so many rams, 
all far the sacri lice ; fell so many trees for the yupa, pluck so much 
kui.i grass fur the barhis. His servants, messengers, workers* 
all make the preparation either with tears in their eyes or weep¬ 
ing for fe.tr of pun bhment or chastisement 1 The confirmation 
of this account h found in the Srauta manuals. They clearly 
show thit the Pali description is a true and objective picture of 
the Sraiita ritual as practised in those clays* 

But this aspect of the Vedic reltgton was confined, * s we 
have already said, to aristocratic classes* the noble* and the 
wealthy Brahmins. The intellectual aspect of the Vcdic religion 
was also not without its furcc. The Upanishadic ideal of life 
still moved the hearts of many people and they lived up to it. 

The life of the forcst-dwelling Brahmin philosopliers lias 
been, described by the contemporary Greek writers. It was, 
we are told, a life of great simplicity and hardship. The philo 
Gophers had their cottages m front of I he city within an enclosed 
space* They lived in simple style, used beds, of rushes and deer 
skins and abstained from animal food and sexual pleasures. 
They parsed their time in listening to serious discourses and in 
imparting their knowledge to those who would follow them. 

In die story of Mandanis, ar, told by Alegasthmcs, we get the true 
picture of a Brahiiianic.il sage of those time*- The story runs 
that Alexander while in India was at tear ted by the reputation 
ora sage named Mandanb and sent a messenger inviting him 
and promising him gre-a reward- But Maudanis, aid lough 
threatened with death, refused to accept his invitation and sen t 
the fallowing reply ; 

^God, tltc supreme king, fa never the author of insolent 
wrong, but fa the creator of lights of peace, of life* of water, of 
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tile body of man, and of souls and these he receives when death 
acts them free, being in no way subject to evil desire. He alone 
is the god of my homage, w ho abhors slaughters and instigates 
no wars.**. Know this, however, that what Alexander offers 
me and the gifts he promises, are all lit i ngs to me ut terly useless ; 
but the things 1 prize, and of real use and worth, are these leaves 
which are my house, these blooming plants which supply me with 
dainty (bod, and the water which is my drink, while all otlier 
possessions and things which are amassed with anxious care, 
are wont to prove ruinous to those who amass them* and cause 
only sorrow and vexation, with which every poor mortal is fully 
fraught. But as for me, I lie upon the forest leaves, and living 
nothing which requires guarding, dose my eye* in tranquil 
slumber ; whereas had I gold to guard, that would banish sleep 
. ■ * * Should Alexander cut off my head, he cannot also destroy 
my soul. My head alone, now silent, w ill remain but the so™ 
will go away to its Master, leaving the body like a torn garment 
upon the earth, whence also it was taken* I then, becoming 
spirit, shall ascend to my God/ (cf. Megasthenes, Frag, LV ; 
also Frags, xli, xHv, xjv.). 

The account doubtless had a real basis as we come across 
such types of BraJunankaj sage* not infrequently in the Bud* 
didst texts. Tlie true Brahmins are distinguished from the false 
ones by Buddha and are well spoken of by him. Sue Si Brah¬ 
mins were expected to observe the Jive dbammas : trutlifulncsl 
{saccam}, austerity (upam), continence (brahmacariyamji 
study fajjj Itcnam) and gi fts (eagam). These alone could conduce 
10 the attainment of the Brahma-saJiavyata or the attainment 
of tiie world of Brahman (Majjliima ii, 199 ; Sutta Nipa^j 
P- 79). 

Tins makes it clear that in the Nan da- Maurya period both 
die Vedie ritual and Upamshadic thought were active farces in 
the religious life of die country. There were the kings, nobles 
and wealthy Brahmins who believed in the efficacy of sacrifices 
and used to perform them with the help of hired priests* These 
priests who formed a class by themselves were the custodians 
of the Vcdic lore. Many of them were attracted by the fees 
for officiating at the sacrifices and had become almost profes¬ 
sional , Bu t there were o thers too who Saw no attractions i u such 
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gains and lived a simple life of austerities, far away from the 
inhabited localities p in the forests, striving hard to realise the 
Brahman through tapasya or asceticism. 

The astthe maMmmt 

The ascetics were known under the general name of Sramnno, 
AJthough the Buddhist* alone appropriated this title to them¬ 
selves in later times the order of the Sramanas originated in die 
BrahmanicaL fold. It assumed a distinct shape in the Nanda- 
Maurya period, Already in the Upanish&ds there arc references 
to the Brail macar ins and the Yatis besides the sacrificers and 
the hermits. For the flr£t time in the law books there is mention 
of a full-fledged order called either Vaikhanasa or ViliiAprastha 
(Gautama, III, 2 ; Apastamba, III, 9 P 21,1 ; Vasi$tha, VII, 2). 
This is the third among the four orders (dframa) in which a house¬ 
holder in hh ripe old age k required to retire to the forest after 
leaving the family duties to his son. In this stage he lives like an 
anchoritC| wears the bark of trees, cats fruits and parses his days 
ifi higher thoughts. The origin of the Srama^as goes back to 
this order of the Valkhnnnsas. 

The G reck wri ten also give the same account of the Sra mann s 
whom they call either Sarmancs or Sramnai. The most respected 
among them were the Hylobioi (rA^iw), *thc forest* 
dwellers 1 . It lias been said about them : 'They five in woods, 
where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild fruity and wear 
garments made from the bark of trees 1 (Megasthencs, Frag. 
XLI t 60)* They observed the vow of chastity and abstained 
from drinking wine. They were so much esteemed that even 
the kings communicated with them through messengers in order 
to ascertain the causes of things and to get divine favour. 
These forest-duellers were the same as those included in the 
Vaikhln&sa order. 

Besides the Vinaprasthas, the Vasi^fha Dharmosutta (lac. 
cit.) mentions another order of ascetic* called Parivrajaka, In 
the Buddhist texts they are depicted as wandering teachers who 
had specialised in ethics, phifosophv* naturedorc and mysticism. 
Their only difference with other forestedwcllcrs probably con¬ 
sisted in their travelling from place to place and in enlightening 
the people on various matters concerning religion and pEiiln- 
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sopiiy. In [he rarly Buddhist texts there .ire frequent references 
to them and tn special houses called panlibajaka-^ramn provided 
for them near the towns. Tfie villagers and town-folk also 
provided tlicm with meeting places called kohiMoialdi (Digha, 
III, pp. 36, ft., Divyavadina, p. 143). 

The Greek writers seem to fiave included them within tile 
class of Sann.uies and philosophers. Speaking of some of 
the philosophers in otic place Megasthencs says : *To the people 
of India at large they render great benefits ; when gathered 
together at the beginning of the year, they forewarn the assem¬ 
bled multitudes about droughts :uid sect wc.ulier, and also about 
propitious winds, diseases, and other topics capable of profiting 
the hearers’ (Frag. I, 40). The physicians also belonged to the 
Sramapa class. Megasthenes tells us that they were engaged 
in the study cf the nature of man and that they were simple 
in their habits. They had as their food either rice or barley 
meal which they would get either by begging or from those wlio 
entertained them as guests. They like oilier Sramanss practised 
asceticism* 

The Greek accounts as well as the Buddhist tests tell us that 
among the Sramaoas there were also the diviners, sorcerers, and 
adepts in the rites and customs relating to the dead, They 
lived on begging m the villages and towns* Megasthenes informs 
m that tFv:re- were aka female ascetics in some classes of the 
Sramanas. Such female ascetics arc mentioned in the Buddhist 
tests too. They are referred to as panbbajika and a special 
class of them as nwlibaddko paHbbajlM who used to go about 
in the company of male ascetics (Megasthgncs Frasj, XLi h 60; 
Majjh.ima + I f p. 305 ; Samynttn, ill. pp. 236-240)* 

There is no doubt that the order of the Sramamvs and Pari- 
vrajakas was open to the people of all castes but there U no dear 
evidence as to whether they used to give up thrir caste distinc¬ 
tions and obligations after joining that order. Buddha is once 
decried by a Brahmin not so much for becoming a Sranrnna 
but for giving up Ids caste distinctions and thus becoming a 
vjsala (Vasalasutta, Sutta Nipata, p. 21). In the Buddliist teats 
four kinds cf SraitianftS are spoken of according to their felignHi* 
conduct. They were : Maggajino—those who had readied 
the end of the way and attained Nirv3n i, Maggadetahn— 
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those who show the way to the highest goal, Maggc Jivati— 
those who live according to the way and MaggadusI—those who 
arc vain, talkative, devoid of self-restraint and Although wearing 
the dress of religious men destroy tine good name of the line of 
their own teacliers {Cundasotta, Sutta Nipata, p. 1C}* 

Closely allied to the general order of the Sramanas and 
Pnrivrajakas, there were some communities of religious men 
which claimed their origin from some well-known teachers 
contemporaneous with Buddha and followed some distinct 
religious beliefs. They were the sophists or Tirthikas (vSdasHS 
titthiyfi), the Aj:vikas and the Niganthas (cf Dhammikasutta, 
Sutta NipSta, v. 381), The famous Tlrihika teachers in the 
time of Buddha were Purnna Kassapa, Pakudha Kaccayana, 
Ajita Krfa-Kambala, Saftjaya Belatthiputta, Makkhali CosiUa 
and Nigantha Ndtaputta. Of the religious orders founded by 
them only those of the last two teachers I tad lived up to the 
Kanda-Mawya period ; the followers of the first four teachers 
had probably merged into the general Sramana order 
for want of strong leaders. The religious order of Makkhali 
Gosala was the Ajivika and that of Niganlha Nataputta, the 
Nigaijlha (Nirgrantha). 

The Ajtribs and Nirgfantka movemtnls 
Although the origin of these two religious movements goes 
bark to die times of Buddha, nothing precisely is known about 
their progress before the Maurya period. The word Makkhali 
which is used as a, pnn of the name of Gos%ila* the founder oft e 
Ajivika order, was probably the name of the order. It corres¬ 
ponds to the Sanskrit word Maskarin, Pacini in one of his 
Sutras (VI, I, 154) refers to the Maskarin as a class rd pari vra- 
jaka* who carried a bamIxn(-staff Imaskaraj in their hands. 
They were also styled for tin* reason Ekadandin. whlle com¬ 
menting on the Sutra, Patafijali in his MahabhaSya, refers 
to their fatalistic belief. The Buddhist and Jain texts too iiscribe 
to them a fatalistic creed and say that they held that there is no 
cause cither ultimate or remote, no reward or retribution, no 
such thing as power or energy and tint *dl arc bent this wt y 
or that by their fate, by the necessary conditions of the class to 
which they belong* by their individual nature (Samaliuapfiaia 
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51 HL 1 , Dialogues of Buddha II, p + 7J where all the references to 
the principal Buddhist and Jaina texts have been collected). 

The AjIvikas appear to have attained sc-mc importance in 
the time cf Aioka as the Jailer mentions the m side by side with 
the Buddhists and Nirgranlhas and says that his Mahamatnut 
had been asked te look after their welfare and progress as well 
(Pillar edict Vi J). In tire 12th year of hh rrign p Aioka made 
gifts of two caves in the Bari bar hills to the Ajlvikas. The order 
seems to liavc maintained its importance throughout the 
Maury a period ns one of the grandsons of Aioka p D^arartui, is 
also known to have dedicated some caves m the Nagaijunj hills 
to the Ajlvika order. 

Hie Ajivikas, as wc have already rren, belonged to the 
Sr-irnuna class. Their order had assumed a distinct shape 
In later times but they must have inherited many of the Sramana 
traditions. As such they had among them both Brahmin and 
nnn-Brahmin recluses hut there is no evidence of their having 
two different orders, Brahmin tea I and non-Erahmankah 

Tito Nirgmntha was also a hrama^A order doiely connected 
with the Ajivika. The later Jainism which claims descent 
from this ancient order has foisted many traditions on it but 
in spite of them, the ancient NkgfiDtha order does not seem to 
have been a religious movement of any considerable importance 
in the Nanda-Maitrya period. We learn from die Buddhist 
texts duu the founder of tile Nirgrantha order was Mahlvira 
otherwise known as Nataputta (Jnatrkaputra) who was called a 
Nirgrantha because he belonged to that order of Sramanas. 
The name of the order meant ( those who have destroyed the 
worldly ties 1 and also 1 those who have given up their clothes . 1 
fn the Brit sense they were pravrajha or the houseless ascetics 
and in die second sensej the naked asrciic-s. They were thus 
die same as theecrMciJ who are often mentioned in the Buddhist 
texts. In fact a slightly doubtful fragment of the account of 
Megasthcnes, speaks of a sect of philosophers w ho used to go 
naked throughout their life and to say that the body had been 
given by God as a covering of the soul. They abstained from 
animal food and all Food cooked by fire* being content to live on 
fruits picked up when they had dropped to the ground (Fragus- 
LIV), These few points of their doctrines have a good deal of 
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similarity with the doctrines ascribed to the Niganthas in the 
Buddiust texts* They believed in the existence of soul and 
desisted from killing animals and destroying- even plants wthlrh 
according to tlicm were endowed with life. They were besides 
naked asceticsn We may therefore consider the naked ascetics 
referred to in the account of Megasthenes as identical with the 
Ntrgrantlias, Megasdicnes, however* calk them Bralimin and 
not Sramapa. This might have been due to their standing near 
to the Brahmin philosophers in point of purity of conduct and 
religious beliefs and distinguishing themselves from the peripa¬ 
tetic monks who were also recruited from the lower classes. 

Exccpt in the Buddhist texts there are not many references 
to the Nirgranthasin the contemporary literature* In die seventh 
pillar edict, AJoka mentions them along with the Ajivikas and 
the Buddhists to state that bis Mahamatras were also occupied 
with their welfare. 

The tradition ai embodied in the late Jain books* has, how¬ 
ever* a more connected history of the church to present. The 
Nirgrantha community was confined in the 4th century B* CL 
to M.igadha and die heads of the church were in chronological 
order Sayambhava, Yaiobhadra* Sambhutivyay* and Blhadra- 
hfthu. Bluidrabahii w r os a contemporary of Ghandragupta 
Mauryaand luid converted the latter to the Nirgrantha religion. 
While Bhadrabahu was die head of the church* a terrible famine 
broke out in Magadha and it became difficult for the monks to 
get alms* Bhadrabahu then decided to leave the country with 
a part of the community. Accordingly Stliulabhadm who was 
the son of &akadala* the minister of the Nan da king, was 
appointed head of the Magftdhan community. Bhadrabalnt 
took a part of the community with him to the South where they 
settled down at Srav&fla Bcjgnja in Mysore, It is further said 
that ChandragtipH also alxiiciirtrd the throne at tins time and 
followed Ids teacher to Sravana BcJ^oJa where he died of volun¬ 
tary starvationp as prescribed by the Xirgrantlia religion, Sthfila- 
bhadra for fear that the ancient traditions might be lost 
convoked a council of the monks at Fapdiputra in winch the 
sacred literature consisting of the 11 Ahgas and 14 Purviis w j as 
recited and fixed. Bltrdrabahu returned to Magadha after 
twelve years, when the famine had passed away, with a section 
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of his followers. He found that the sacred texts collected in the 
Council of PSfaliputra did not contain the authentic traditions 
of ike church and so he turned them down as spurious. The 
Magadhan monks had! in the meantime begun to put on clothes 
and this practice was also declared by him as contrary to the 
original teachings of MaMvfra* This denunciation however 
did not lead to an immediate schism in the church. The succes¬ 
sor of SthuUh]tarIra in the Mngadhan church was Mahigui. 
He remained in power till the end or the Maiirya period, ll 
was in (us time that Samprati, the grandson and successor of 
Asoka, became a convert to the Nirgrantha faith and tried to 
imitate his grandfather in the matter of the propagation of the 
faith which he professed. 

The Ka (translation, S.B.E- XXII, pp. 288 £F.) gives 
a list of the Ganas and Sakhas that originated in the 4th and 3rd 
centuries B,C> wit]tin the Nirgrantha community. According 
to it p one of the disciples of Bhadrabahu* named Godisa founded 
the Godlsa^ano which divided itself into four Sakhls namely : 
Tamrahptifca, Kaiivarsjiya, Fundravardlianiya and Dasl- 
kharbatika. Tire first three arc well known names of places 
in Bengal. The tradition would thus have us believe that the 
Mirgmntha religion* in the beginning of the 3rd century B.C., 
had spread to Bengal to such an extent as to lead to the formation 
of local subsects. The K’alpasuira further says that MahSgiri 
had eight disciples, two of whom, Uttara and Balissuha, founded a 
a Gana named Uttarabali^saha. This Gana also divided itself 
into fimrSikhaj namely : Kau£&mhikn, Saulaptikfi* Kautiimbini 
and GandanagarL 

Another tradition recorded in the Ntijukli of the Avaiy$k&* 
jxrlmspcaksofa certain number of schisms in the Church. The 
leaders of the schismatic monks are said 10 have maintained 
philosophical views different from these taught by MaJmvira- 
Three such schisms occurred in the 4th and 3rd centuries B*C- 
The first of these was led by one A^adhasenn who, we are told, 
carried the doctrine t&sjSdvoda to an Impossible extreme and also 
maintained that there was no difference between accompished 
ascetics and gods. The second urns led by AJvamitra who 
refits sd to admit the doctrine ofkfa$ika t and the third by Gangs 
who admitted the perception of two sensations simultaneously* 
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Confirmation of these traditions is however larking. Two 
inscriptions of Sravann Bclgoja, of course, refer to Bhadrabahn 
and Chandragupta but they belong only to the 10th century 
A, P. Atoka does not Labe any special interest in the religion 
of Eus grandfather except ordering Ills officials to look after them 
as after the Ajisikas and other religious communities, 11 should 
also be remembered that although Aioka and bis grandson make 
gifts of cave dwellings to the Ajivikas they do not do any tiling 
of the kind to the Nirgranthas. As to the spread or the Nir- 
gmntha religion to Bengal, the Divyaradana speaks of their 
presence in Pupdravardhana {North Bengal) m the time of 
A4oka but only as parivrajakas anfl not as members of an orga¬ 
nised church. As to the sehisms, it may be noted that the esta¬ 
blished Jaina philosophy does not bear the stamp or the new 
philosophical doctrines which their leaders are said to have 
introduced. Besides th- doctrine of kfamica, which Aivamitra is 
said to have opposed, was not a jaina doctrine but belonged 
to Buddhism. Under these eircumslancM it is impossible to 
accept the traditional story as historical. 

Tt therefore appears that the two religious orders, the 
Ajivika and Nirgmniha, were still Email local communities of 
M-igadha, not powerful enough to demand that protection 
from the state which Buddhism enjoyed. The Nirgrantha 
order was even less important than the Ajivika but it managed 
to survive the latter up to later times and to rise into greater 
importance. 

Buddhism 

Although originally :i Seaman a movement, Biiddlustn had 
emerged out of it in the 4th century B.C. as a distinct and powerful 
religion endowed with great potentiality for expansion. 
But the extent of this expansion before the lime of the Emperor 
Afoka is still a matter or conjecture. Its activity in pre-Asoknn 
times seems to have been confined to Kosala and Magadlia but 
small communities or brethren had probably come into exi-.- 
tence in the west in Mathura and Ujjayinl. The traditional 
account of the second Buddhist council which is s-dd 1° 
taken place 100 years after the Nirvana of Buddha at Vaii3.il, 
refers to invitations sent to die pathg/jra monks ami to the 
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communities in such distant plates as Avanti, KatiAtmbT, Sahkiilya 
and Kajiauj. Fathtyya mom£ the western monks including 
probably the community of Mathura. The Asokati Icgrndi 
attach great importance to the monastery of Natabhaja on the 
Urumimda hill at Mathurl, as Upagupta, the spiritual guide of 
die Emperor,, and $a$av£sa, the teacher of Upagupta, both 
belonged to that institution. The legends at least show that 
Mathura had attained some Importance in the Buddhist church 
already before the time of Aioka. 

The most outstanding events in die history of the church 
in this period were die two councils! the second and the third. 
The second council was held, according to all traditions, one 
hundred years after the NirvftQa* at V-nijilL It Is said to 
have originated on account of'some difference in points of monastic 
discipline- The monks of VaiMit had declared as admissible 
ten new points viz* : 1. storing of salt in a horn, 2. the 

taking of the midday meal when the sun's shadow shows two 
finger-breadths after noon, 3. die going to some village and there 
eating fresh food, 4. residing in the same parish and yet holding 
tile uposatha separately* 5* sanction of a solemn act in an in¬ 
complete chapter, fi. (unconditional) following of a precedent h 
7. the partaking of tmehurned milk, 8# the use of unfermen* 
ted toddy, 9. the use of a mai without fringes (not confirming 
with the model prescribed), 10. to accept gold and silver. 

This action was not however approved by other monks and 
hence a council was called at VaifSit. This council after a long 
deliberation appointed a committee ef eight elders* four of them 
hailed from the east and the other four from the west. Among 
the former was Sabbakanih thcra of ViiifaJJ who, it is said, had 
received his ordination 120 years earlier and among the latter 
was Snmbhuta Sanrivasa of Mathura who was probably the 
same as the teacher of LJpagupta. The ten points of the monies 
ofVaiMli were declared to be against the rules. In a plenary 
session of the council, the Vinaya was rehearsed. The Bhibiu 
who were excommunicated are ;d_so said to liavc con veiled 
another meeting wfiich was a great council (Mahasangid)* 
Henceforth the followers of the wrong views who were then most 
probably more numerous came to be known as the Mahasao- 
ghika. 
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Ss far, the story seems to be generally reliable but the diffi¬ 
culty arise? when the question of chronology comes in* The 
tradition says that the council was held in the time of Aioka, 
or KaJMoka, the son of$iitmfiga- But history doea not know of 
any such king. Attempt* have been made to identify Kllasoka 
with KjLkavarpa who is mentioned in the Puranic lifts as the son 
or Siiunaga but the identification is based on unconvincing 
grounds. The Pal I as vvcl l as Sanskrit Buddhist sources fay that 
AJoka flourished one hundred years after the Nirvai>a and that 
until he embraced the Buddhist faith he was living a life of black 
and sinful deeds. He was then a C^Mokn or a Kamiioka 
but after his conversion he became a DharmAsoka* It if this 
Afoka then who is contemplated in the traditional account of the 
second council. Some of the monks who took a leading part 
in the conference seem to have been contemporaneous with 
the Maury a emperor whereas others belonged to one generation 
earlier. 

Although the story of the second council in iis present form is 
a garbled version and does not give a faithful picture of the 
event, it, however, seems that It had a historical basis. A 
Vjnaya council had certainly been held at V aisall and its ses¬ 
sion might have been necessitated by the arbitrary conduct of 
the local monks, but the time when it was held cannot be Ibsed 
with any amount of certainty. It is not impossible that h\\.v> 
held during the earlier part of the reign of Ak>3ta. I his council 
led io the first schism in the church and the foundation of the 
Mahasihghika school. 

The account of the thu d council which was held at Faf&fi 
putra is still more confused. It was not a general council but a 
party meeting of the Elders—the Thera vadtns. 1 he Ceylonese 
tradition say a that it wits held 18 years after the coronation of 
Aioka but there is no confirmation of this fact in the edicts of the 
emperor. As it was a meeting of the Theravldins, the Mahisan- 
ghikas were excluded from it. The Ceylonese account of the 
co unci] runs as follows : 

‘"When 236 years had elapsed after Nin a^ ** xi \ ^ loU -^ T1 
monks dwelt in the Aiokararoa. Sectarians of different des¬ 
criptions, all of them wearing the ka^aya, ruined the Doctrine 
of the Jina. it was then that Tissa Moggabputta ton^ o a 
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<xpiinriJ T attended by 1000 monks. Having destroyed the false 
doctrines and subdued many shameless people, he restored the 
true faith * and propounded the Ablndhamnia treatise Au/fol- 
Pattfm. It was from him that Mahcndra, the future apostle of 
Buddha, learnt the 5 ftikiyas, the 7 books of the Ahhirihamrna. 
and die whole Vinaya/ 

The account, as may be seen, has a pronounced sectarian 
tendency and tries to prove the originality and superiority of the 
Theravada or the Vlbhajyavida school, This dearly show 
that it was a party meeting of which the historicity may not be 
disputed, but the story of the compilation of the Kaihasatthuj 
which again presupposes the existence of'the entire Pali canon 
consistingofihe Virniya.* the 5 nikayasand six other AbhidhamiEM 
w'orks must be made an exception. 

The history of the Buddhist church in this period was not 
in all appearance an imdistrubcd one. The church was gra¬ 
dually losing its unity on account of its expansion and for want 
of regular eonimunlcation between the various distant oc mmu*- 
nlties. Local influences were dowdy affecting their conduct 
and shaping them in different ways. These tendencies ulli- 
matcly gave rise to different Buddhist schools. The community 
of VaiMIi* as we have already seen,, formed iuelf info a school 
cipher before the time of Atoka or in a period when Atoka had 
not yet taken np the cause of Buddhism. Under Aioka*s patro¬ 
nage* the Buddhist community of Patajiputra, which pretended 
to be more loyal ic the teachings of Buddha, reorganised itself 
and tried to check the schismatic tendency in the church . It 
is probably under their influence that Atoka advised his officials 
io ite that nobody might destroy the unity of the Sarighiu The 
Sari Lath Pillar edict contains the following order of the emperor 
to his officers at Pataliputra : 

*- - * - the Sahgha cannot be divided by any one. But 
indeed the monk or nun who *hn II break up the Sang ha thouid 
be ca used to put cn white robes and to reside in non- 
residence.* 

1 fie same instruction was idso issued by the emperor to the 
Mahlmltras of Knufimbf. In the S*fkhi version of the edict* 
the instruction is givea in a slightly different form ‘ 1 TheSangha 
of both monks and nuns is made united as long as (my) sons 
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find gteat-grandJOJu (*halJ reign} and as long as the moon md 
ihe *un (shall shine).' 

The compelling of a monk or a nun to put on while robes 
and to reside in non-residence meant expulsion from the com¬ 
munity, a punishment prescribed in the Vinayfti f° r offence 
of Safighabheda. Atoka certainly did not issue the edict to 
give publicity to the already existing Virays rule concerning 
Sahghabheda. The church must have shown serious symp¬ 
toms of disintegration and. this was a special mcasuie to s.ifcgiurd 
its unity. The tradition confirms that Atoka’s tear* were justi¬ 
fied. It is said that during the third century of the Nirvana, 
a number of schools such ai SarvSstivida, MahiSSsaka, Dharma- 
guptuka. etc. made their appearance within the orthodox section 
cT the church (Thcraviitla). The Mah5«5nghika school which 
had long separated from it was also split up into a number ti 
schools. 

The greatest event in the history of Buddhism in this period 
was the conversion uf Atoka. The legendary accounts, although 
marred by many exaggerated claims of the community, enable 
us to give a connected picture of Atoka. us a Buddhist. The 
traditions are confirmed by the inscription* and both hart 
been reviewed in the account or the reign of Atoka given 
above- 

Atoka's patronage must have centri Luted to the spread of 
Buddhism not only within the empire but abw to distant Uids 
even In hi^ lifetime. We I tarn from ihe edicts that ho himself 
had given ri lead in this direction- Throughout his empire he 
had circulated instructions on the and caused them 

to be inscribed on rocks and pillars overlooking the highroads 
so that they could attract the notice cf his subjects. X\c have 
£f:in that he bad specially advised his officials lo afford facilities 
to his subjects and to encourage them so that they might follow 
the Dha mma . When he says tlirt lie had achieved the conquest 
by law (dbammit-vijaya) both within Ms empire and outside* 
he probably means tnat he had entrusted lus officer* with this 
mission within his own empire and deputed missionaries to the 
foreign countries* 

The credit of tlte initiative in this direction is attributed by 
the Ceylancss chronicled to Thifl Moggalipulta* In the inscrip- 
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lions Asoka speaks of the missions as his own* To whomsoever 
the initiative might have been due, either to Tissu. Moggab- 
putta, as the tradition claims* or to Afokiv himself under the 
inspiration of the &uigha, it is quite conceivable that after the 
reorganisation G f the M&gadhan church in ihe third council 
and with the co-operation of the emperor himself* efforts were 
marie to carry Buddhism to dist&n i countries. The success 
of tiic first missionary activity migh t not have been very large so 
far a? the foreign countries were concerned but within tile Maurya 
empire tiiey must have been crowned with immense success. 
The epigraphic records and Buddhist monuments of the port- 
Aiokan times bear clear testimony to it* 

TT&tstic Mozemtntj 

1 he rise of some of the new theUiIe movements which later 
on became the religion of the people may 3*e placed in this period. 
The absence of any noteworthy references to such movements in 
the early Buddhist texts probably shows that they were far from 
being established religions in this age. The Brahmanism repre¬ 
sented in the texts was a Vedic cult. Hence it seem? probable 
th4t the ihcistic movements were tar ted only when Buddhism 
had become an established religion of the country. Buddhism 
was on the way to becoming a religion of BbaktL Buddha 
had been made the object of profound devotion and his relics 
and symbols had begun to be worshipped* J n this form the 
Buddhist faith had a direct appeal to the common people who 
had so tong been only the uninterested spectators of the occa* 

$jundl sacrifices performed by the nobles and the unwilling 
workers for them- 

1 he first trace of the existence of such a movement is found 
in the grammar of Pfirum. In bis Sutra iv P 3, 98 Panin! states 
that The affix vun is affixed to the name of Vamdcva and 
Arjuna in the sense of die worshipful one" ( Vuiudci'mjisnahhy^m 
lvtiti )* Thus the derivative forms, Vihrudevaha and Arjunaka 
mean respectively : *the devotee of V5imdcva" and‘the devotee 
of Arjuna*. While commenting cm tills aphorism P&tnfljali 
points out that in this case the names are probably not V 1 Jx 
taken the names of the Kshatriyu heroes but as the dr§igru*tion 
of the tetrabhauai — f the adorable one. 5 
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It is therefore almost certain that the cult of Vasudeva and 
ArjuiU were current at lear:t in. the Punjab in the age oFFiininL 
It is now recognised that Fartini was acqi tain ted with the Mai si- 
bhlrata story* as he refers not only to the heroes depicted in the 
story but also to the epic itself. This epic was the Plndu story. 
The two heroes* Vasudeva and Arjuna* must have been deified 
in it, 

Yasudev.i or Krishna is mentioned by the Greek writers 
under the name Heracles. Megasthencs [Frag. XLI) tells us : 
*Hcnude* vrav worshipped by the uihabiiams of the plains J 
Especially by the Souraaenaf an Indian tribe |>ossessed of two 
cities, Methora [Mathura} and Klelsobora (Xridmapura ?) 
and who had a large navigable river, the Jo bares (Jumna) 
flowing through their territories/ Curtin* informs us that 
*an image of Hcrades was carried in front of the enemy of For us 
as he advanced against Alexander . 1 

The epigraphic records of the second century B-Q amply 
confirm that the cult of Vasudeva was being widely followed 
not only by the people of the country but also by some foreign 
settlers. The Famous Bcsnagar inscription records that HcIIo- 
durusp the ambassador of a Greek ting named Antialridas, 
wav raising a Garuda pillar at Vidiia In honour of Vasudeva, 

1 the god of gods 1 . Almost in the same period and in the sa me 
place, another devotee of Vasudeva named Gautamlputra 
erected a Garuda column in front of the temple of the Bbagvot. 
The Ghasundl inscription speaks cf a piija stone wall for 
the worship of Bhagav&t Sariikarjrtna and Visudeva, 
Sarfijarpna and Visudeva are also mentioned in the XFuiaghat 
cave inscription among the objects of adoration- 

It is therefore permissible to think that the cult of Vfisudcva 
nnist have originated at least a century earlier in order to enable 
its followers to carry the faith to distant parts of the country'. 
Visudevift was no longer a hero-god like Aijitua, .is he seems 
lo have been in the lime of Pajpini, but the greatest god* the god 
ofgijrlsp as HeUndorua would have us !>elievc. This evolution 
in the conception of the god must have taken a fairly long time* 
As to the cult of Siirsikary Liizw it i$ dilhcult to say whether it 
hail originated in the earlier period along with the cull of V asu- 
deva* Sam karsa [ilv yy&* the elder brother of V Isudeva and a 
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mem her of the Vyshni race. But h t does not play the some impor- 
tant role in the Great Epic as his younger brother. He appears 
as a hero* endowed with great power which he seldom exercises, 
hi j sole concern being wine- In the AriJiasatfra there is men¬ 
tion of the votaries of Saxhkar^uaa. I t Is said : ‘Spies disguised 
as ascetics with shaved head or braided hair and pretending 
to be worshippers of god Samkar^apn* may mix their sacrificial 
beverage with the juice at madam plant (and give to the cowherds) 
and carry off the cattle 1 (translation, p< 485), This might 
arouse a suspicion that the cult of Baiiikarsnna was in vogue 
among the cowherds or the Abhiras but the inscriptions of the 
second century B-C. already referred to do not allow any such 
suspicion as Sarnknrsruia is ranked there with Vasudcva and 
is an object of adoration even with the higher clashes. 

The contemporary Greek writers speak of a god named 
Dionysus along with Heracles. Mogasthenes tells us that the 
Oxydrakai claimed descent from Dionysus, ‘because the vine 
grew in their country, and their processions- were conducted 
with great pomp* and their kings on going forth to war and 
on other occasions marched in Bacchic fashion with drums 
beating 1 (Frag, XLVI), Mcgastlicnes also inioims us tha t the 
worshippers of Dionysus lived on mountains and observed cer¬ 
tain customs which were Bacchanalian. They dressed in muslin i 
wore turbans* used perfumes and arrayed themselves in gar- 
merifs dyed of bright colours (Frag, XLI). The cult of Dio¬ 
nysus with its Bacchajinlbrn features reminds us of the cult 
of Sariika^ana. 

Aioka refers to pashamdas in the sense of religious sects. They 
include the Brahmanes, Srauuija!» as well as other sects but 
it is not dear if they included the followers of these new cults 
as well. In the ninth pillar edict* Aioka speaks of the various 
manjgalm or auspicious rites performed by the people in sick- 
ness* marriage, birth of offspring and at the time of under taking 
a journey. These maihgalas were evidently domestic rites 
and no religious cults are meant by them- Asoka* we have see^p 
had introduced certain edifying allows for the im true lion of the 
people in the Buddhist law- It is probable that similar other 
shows for ill c edification of the tion-Buddhist popular cults were 
also know'll in the country. We have already discussed l ^e 
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reference made by Curtins to the i range of Heracles being carried 
in the front of the army of For us, A curious passage; of the 
MaM&hdtya of PatanjaJi mentions the Images of gods ( ant a ) 
set tip by tlic Mauryas to obtain gold. All this showi that 
images of gods and their cults were known in the country in the 
Maurya period but on a very limited scale and among the com- 
mop people. They were still looked down on by the aristocratic 
followers of the Vcdic cult. 



chapter XI 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

LANGUAGE 

By 600 a little before Buddha, the Aryan speech would 

appear to have spread from Gaudharu to Vidcha and Cumpa 
in Eastern India, and to have been the common language of 
Indian Aryandom of the times that embraced the MaMjana* 
pada*. The hill and forest tracts of Central India just to die 
south of the tracts- watered by the Canges were unquestionably 
A us trie and Dravidian in speech ; also Bengal and Assam and 
Orissa ; and within the Ar yandom of the upper Gangetic area 
and the Punjab, particularly within the former, there were 
still large areas, or small pockety of non-aryan speech which 
were fast becoming smaller and smaller. In the J a takas for 
instance, we read of Candida villages where they spoke the 
the Cabala speech, and we arc told of an incident In which 
a Cap ffi la masquerading as a Brahmin w as discovered when lie 
unconsciously cried out gilt gift in tire Gandala language when 
he put some very hot rice-milk within his mouth in a Brahman 
feast which he had joined. 

For the linguistic situation in India during the Nandfl and 
M&uryan periods, we have literary evidence only for the Nanda 
period, and both Literary' and epigraph i cal for the Mauryan 
period. The Bdihmanas, Araj^yakas and Upanlshads, the 
dates of which cannot be satisfactorily determinjfid, cover at le^ 1 
600 years, from 900 B.C. to 200 B C. \ an d the Buddhist at id J a ^ J3a 
canonical literatures also, in their substance, refer to the period 
immediately be fore the Nand.u ; arid condi tin ns during the Nanda 
age not being very different from those obtaining a few 
centuries earlier, the evidence from the Brahmanas and other 
works mentioned above can be regarded as equally applicable 
to it. The Brahmanical Sutras, Yaska, Panini, Katy 
PatanjaUp Kau|ilya, Vltsylyaoa, probably Bharata, and above 
all, the Mahabhfti&iti and the Ramdy&^a -—all these belong 
either wholly or partly (as in the case of Lhe two epics) to 
Nandn and Mauryan periods. On the epigraphic side, we base 
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to lake note of the earliest Brahrm inscriptions which are few 
and very small, and Brahml legends on the early cains and seals, 
seme of which may he pre-Manrya ; and the inscriptions of 
A^oka an d h is successors. Fost-Maurya inscriptions for a couple 
of centuries after the extinction of the Maiuya dynasty also 
have some value fi >r these periods. 

The Aryan speech during the Nanda and Maurya periods 
would appear to have been current , in its various local or dia¬ 
lectal forms, as the language of the land, from the Punjab to the 
eastern boundary of Bihar, which thus became the true home of 
the Aryan speech in India* the land of the great Aryan states : and 
from this area, where Brahmanism \vas developing as the result 
ora synthesis of the worlds of the Aryan and the non-Aryan, 
the Aryan spee ch was spreading south, mainly along the west* 
through Rajputana and Malwnand Sindh ; and it had already 
been established in Gujarat ; and colonics of Aryan speakers 
would seem to have been formed in what is now northern Maha¬ 
rashtra, as far down as the Godavari. The belt of forest land 
in the east, totresp' tiding to present day Eastern Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Chota Nagpur, harboured rather backward groups 
nf Non--Aryan tribes, the ancestors of the present day Kcd 
(Munch) peoples and of Dravidian tribes like the Gonds* the 
Qr&tins and the MaJer, and effectively checked, chough only For 
a time, the penetration of the Aryan language into these tracts. 
Although the conquest of RaJinga (corresponding to Orissa of 
the present day) by A£oka in the third century IbCr opened up 
tliiR area to the Aryan language, it w*ns some time before the 
latter could establish itself in Eastern India—In Bengal proper, 
and then (by a double current from Bengal and from KosaJa 
nr Eastern U. P. through Mahakosala or Eastern Madhya Pra¬ 
desh) into Orissa. The main line of North Indian Aryan 
linguistic expansion into South India thus fr**m the second half 
of the first mi Men nium B.C. has always been along the west— 
from the Midland through Rajputana and Mnlwit j and 
subsequently North Indian Muslim expansion into die Dft^an 
carrying with it the Hindi speech followed the same route* in 
hnih pre-Mogul and Mogul times. 

From the Bi Ibmanas we find that probably a century 
or two before Buddha, North Indian Aryandom included the 
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following ten states—Gandhara* Kekaya, Madra, UiTnara* 
Malaya, Kuru, Paftcala, Kail, Kosala and Vidcha- These 
included practically the entire Aryan-speaking world of say 
700 B.G., and the 7 * states fell under three groups —Udlcya or 
Northern (in dudingGaudhara or the northern part of the present 
N- W, Frontier province and probably also the continuous parts 
of Extern Afghanistan, Ktkaya or North-Western Punjab cast 
of the GandMra country including part of the Sind Sagar Doab, 
and the Jeep and Rechna Doahs and Madra in two groups—the 
Uttam or Northern Madras probably in Kashmir and the 
Dakshma or Southern Madras in North Central Punjab consi¬ 
sting of part of the Rechna, smd Rsiri Doabs), Mddhjwd&ffya or 
the Midland (comprising UJJnara in the west and north, corr«~ 
ponding to N* E* Punjab and N- W. Uttar Pradesh* Matsya 
or N, E. Rajputana, and Kurn and Puncala or Western U* P.) 
and Pr&ya or the Eastern (Kosala or Oudh, Kali or Eastern 
U. P., and Videha or Northern Bihar)* Other States within 
this Aryan tract also came to be established quickly enough, 
Salva, connected with Matsya, and Magadha and Anga in 
Bihar to the South of the Ganges, It would! appear that the 
division of Aryan India into these three tracts, Udkjti r Madkp& 
data and Mgwi, had some basis in dialectal differences. They 
correspond roughly to the three-fold division ofihe Indus valley 
and die upper Gangetie valley which is still prevalent— 
Punjab, Puthd,h£ f and Pttmh, corresponding roughly to the 
Hindki or Luhnda or Western Punjabi and Eastern Punjabi 
tracts, to the Western Hindi area, and to the tract of the country 
in the east where Kosab or Eastern Hindi and the Eihari 
speeches are spoken. Northern, or North-Western* Midland 
or Central, and Eastern—these formed the three dialect area* 
of the Aryan tract by 500 R. Q, a and to these three we shall have 
probably to add a fourth—the Ddkshi$&ije or Southern, w hich 
at this ancient period was probably not much different From 
the dialect area of the Midland from where the Aryan language 
was spreading through Rajputana and Mahva into Gujarat 
and the txan^VimDiyan tracts* 

About the speech of the Udlcya tract, the popular cppinion 
in the Midland in the age of Briihma^as has been thus expressed 
in the JCambataB Brdftmurpa (vii 6) : tasmdd udtiydm prqjfid* 
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talar a sag udjate : udadcau esa j/anti fdsam Hkshitvm ; jto cd tala 
agatthah, tajjz nd hdmshanlt ‘therefore speech is uttered in 
the North with mere discernment ; diey go Vo the northern 
lands to Icaraspeech ; and people like to listen to him who conics 
from there,’ Thus the people of the other tracts acknowledged 
the Aryan language as spoken in the norLh-west as being the belt 
and purest form of it. About Pracya or the east some stray and 
rather obscure references in the Brahman;* would suggest that 
the Aryan speech was becoming altered or debased there : u was 
the land inhabited by the VriUyas, who did not follow the Vedic 
religion— they were adUuMisi or uninitiated people, but spoke 
the language of those who were dUahitat or followers of Vedic 
rites and customs, and at the same time declared words or 
sentences not articulated with difficulty as being articulated 
with difficulty {e-durukta-vdkyam dstrvkiam dkafa adVcshtd 
dikskiia-p&mm uadanti). This statement about the speech of the 
Vratyas of die East would appear to suggest the presence 
already of Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakpilic habits of speech, 
which found the characteristic consonant combinations of the 
old Aryan speech difficult, and brought in con sonant assimilation 
and cerebraltsaticm on a large scale. In the Brahman as there 
is no hint about a Dakshinatya or southern land as being 
largely inhabited by Aryan speakers, and nothing about any 
Hin fcr-taf or linguistic speciality there. 

The assumption is quite allowable that by the time of 
the Buddha, the spoken Aryan language had deviated con¬ 
siderably from the Old Indo-Aryan norm as presented by 
the speech of the Rigveda, and had developed at least three 
distinct dialects—a Northern or North-Western, a Central, 
and an Eastern. This last was already fairly in the Middle 
Indo-Aryan or Prakrit stage ; but the North-Western was 
conservative, and was regarded as the purc-,1 form 
Aryan speech, the well ol Aryan unde hied *uid it was 
ccedlngly likely that in die Udlcya as the nidus of Use 
Aryan people in India there was the Urgest settled Aryan 
population, and consequently the language was better p 
ved ; the more Aryan speakers were penetrating further into 
the East, among masses of non-Aryani. the more they were 
getting to be smaller in number* compared with the surround- 
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ing non*Aryans^ and the Aryan Janguag^ in a non-Aryan en¬ 
vironment that was growing stronger and stronger, was sus¬ 
ceptible to a more rapid change and to change along new lines 
than in the North-west- 

Epigraphies! records of the 4lh-3rd centuries B.C. bear 
out the occurrence of the situation as deduced From literary 
references—only some Hew developments had in the meanwhile 
taken place. The oldest Brlhml inscriptions including of 
course those of A£oka give us a sufficiently dear idea as to the 
linguistic conditions for Aryan India ; AJoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions, giving the same texts in as many as three distinct local 
dialect* have been aptly described as the first ‘Linguistic Surrey 
of India\ In the Asokau documents, we have : (i) a Prakrit or 
Aryan speech of the North-West, as in the edicts at Manschra 
and ShahhazgarhL This is based on the UdJcya dialect of 
the earlier period t and it* phonetics even in the 3rd century 
B.C- shows tii,it it had deviated the leasl from the Old Indo- 
Aiyan norm, and it thus bears out the encomium of the earlier 
author of die Brahmftnas that speech here was prqjMi&4af&i 
more discerning. Northern and North-Western Punjab thus 
showed a great deal of conse rvati 5m in it* Ian guage^ even as la tc 
as the 3rd century B.C. We may even say that it was still in 
the Old Aryan stage (at least in its phonetics, retaining as it did 
a good many conjunct consonants, and ihe three sibilants 
4 h*) t while the speech of the East had deviated most, (ii) 
There is a Prakrit of the East, found in Eastern ins¬ 
criptions of Aloka and elsewhere- Tills form of In do-Aryan 
speech has deviated esceedingjy from Old In do -Aryan 

norm, and besides it show? phonetic peculiarities fe.g. use 
of only i and no r) and some forms (c.g. -* from -ah 
rather than -e in the case of masculine nouns ending in -<i) 
which are not found in the other dialectal areas r It is exceed* 
Ingly likely that this Prfllqit of the East was the language 
of Aioka’i court at PltaJiputra, and the edicts of Aioka 
were first written at Pataliputra in this dialect, and sent 
to the provinces for publication by being engraved on stone at 
prominent places. Where [he local dialect differed so appre¬ 
ciably from this court speech as to make the latter not easy to 
follow locally, as for example in the North-West fManschra and 
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Shahbaz^arhi) and in the South-West (Gimir), the edicts were 
rendered in the local direct ; but this rendering was not very 
careful, but rather haphazard as a good many Forms and expres¬ 
sions from the court dialect were allowed to find a place in the 
versions in the North-western and South'western dialects. 

Where the local dialect did not differ so much as to make the 
Priicya court dialect imintelligibfc* it would appear that the 
latter was employed* as much as in the home districts in Eastern 
India, Thus in Rajputaua* in Western U, P-* in North-western 
LL P. (Kalsi)* and in Central U* F. (Allahabad)* the Eastern 
dialect is employed as much as in Eastern tl. P f Benares (Sar* 
nath) and Bihar (Laurtya, Rummindd, Earatiar caves). A few 
special characteristics may occasionally be noted, e-g-* at 
gflTti ■ the exact reason Fur this is not known. It would appear 
that the use oF Astern Prakpt, the Court dialect of Bihar and 
Benares, was like that of ill* use of Hindi (a form of Western 
Hindi of Western U. P<) In Extern U. P- and Bih 
Generally it has been the language of the Midland that has 
prevailed in the Em, but in the Atoka Inscriptions, 

owing to the political importance of Magadha as the home 
prove tee of the empire* for the first and last time we have 
art Eastern speech established as the official language in the 
Midland. 

In tracts far away from Ary a-land, vrhei c Dra\ Idian also 
probably Kol (Mtinda) languages were spoken* the edict? were 
published in this Eastern official speech, e.g. at Dhauli and 
Jangada in the Knlinga country* which was both Dravidian 
(old Telugu, old Kannada) and Kol in speech, and at Siddhapur, 
Maski and Yen^gudi w here the language was equally Dra vidian 
(Old Kannada). 

This Eastern speech was unquestionably the same ff^r t e 
upper classes in Kosala, KiUT P Videha and Magadha l U was the 
language of the Buddha, who caJ led himself a Ksha tri ) a o f Kosala 
(Koeali Khattiya), and ofMahavira also ; it was the lang™ge 
of Asoka and ;ds« of C&»d»gupt* and the NandiW. The 
oldest Buddhist canon, as Svlvain Livi and Heinrich LOders 
amply demonstrated, wss composed in this Eastern Putkyit, ..nd 
not in Pali, The Pali canon appears not yet to have Leen 
Itimvi-n—at least, sufficiently known, in Magadha. Aioka, w hen 
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he quoted from the Buddhist text's, quotes from a version in 
this Eastern dialect, and not from the PaJL 

Epigraphical evidence from the 4th century E.C* show* 
that in Magadha had appeared a local form of this Eastern 
PrfiJefit which deviated in two of its sounds from what may be 
called the standard Pracya or Eastern Prakrit ; it had palatal 
J for the dental $ of the latter (</, s of old Indo-Aryan), 
and probably it had developed a palatalised iy from k after a 
palatal vowel. This specialised Magarfban form of Pracya was 
in all likelihood current among the masses of the people, of less 
exalted ranks, and the i pronounciation was evidently looked 
upon as something vulgar and uneducated, judging from the fact 
than in later times in the Sanskrit drama the / dialect was rele¬ 
gated to the least exalted charaeters- 

(iii) The third dialect of Ainka is that of the South-west 
as in Surishfra or peninsular Gujarat (Gimlr), This is well- 
established there, and if the Gujarat speech or the 3rd century 
B.G. is derived from that of the Midland, then in AfoWa Gimar 
edict we can see a form of the Midland speech, slightly modified 
perhaps from the genuine Midland dialect of the Mathura area, 
given a recognition far away from its own home district—for, 
ai we have just seen, in the Midland proper the Eastern official 
language was used in Inscriptions. 

This roughly is the situation for the spoken dialects of Aryan 
India during the Nftnda and Maurya periods. ASoka employed 
them in his inscription.* as already the Eastern speech appears 
to have attained a certain literary position through the Buddhist 
and Jain a canons being redacted in it ; and the use of the North* 
Western and South-Western speeches was just a concession to 
two distant and important dialects the Speakers of which would 
find difficulty in following the Pllaliputra court speech- We 
know that the Greeks when they first came to India were con¬ 
fined to the area of the Udlcya or X- >rth-Western dialect, a dia* 
lect which Ainka *5 officixds employed in the inscriptions at 
Mansehra and ShahbizgarhL That this North-Western 
dialect retained Acme archaic or old IiuJo-Aryan characters is 
borne out not only hy the evidence from the Brahmanas and from 
the inscriptions of Aioka, but also from the Greek transcriptions 
of Indian names heard from ape .kers of this dialect. Tbua 
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najnc, Hkc Sondrakottos, Saudraphagos, Prasioi, Eronnaboas, 
Bradimancs, Ottoraiorrhas, Amitrokhatfo or Anutroklind& and 
Palibothra are Greek renderings of •Chandrakupta {a genuine 
North-Western form for Candragupta, with -k- for -g- charac¬ 
terising the Darada or Piiaca Prak|it of the North-West), 
GwtdiUbhigi, Pracya, Hirapyavaha, Brahmans, Uuarakum, 
Amitraghata and *Paffibutra for *Pad’liputra= Fatal iputra as 
heard in the north-west, where, as partially indicated by ihe 
Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi and later North-western inscrip¬ 
tions, groups like pr, <r, At, ir, dr t gf t did not assimilate the r. 

The relationship between die Aiokan dialects and the later 
forms of Indo-Aryan can be tentatively indicated as follow* 

]_ xbe North- Western dialect— from this originated Hindi, 
Lahnda, or Western Punjabi, Eastern Punjabi (the latter strongly 
influenced by the Midlands pcech) and Sindhi. This N- W. 
dialect was taken by Indian settlers to Chinese Turkman 
where it was in use Tor some centuries a* an official speech, in the 

southern, part of the country!. 

2 a The Midland dialect : Not reprinted in the Aioka 
inscriptions, but iheCirnar dialect is probably a form of Midland. 
From this originated the Western Hindi dialect (pardally influ¬ 
enced by the North-Western dialect), and Rajasthaiu-Gujarati. 

We do not know anything about an Aryan speech t«mg 
current in the Dcccan, but evidently from Malava and Gujarat 
and Varad {h)5-iapi (Varhad or Berar) Aryan dialects, mostly 
from the Sanraseni area, were spreading into Maharashtra. 

3. The Eastern dialect- The standard form of it, at first 
current all over Eastern U. P- (Oudh etc.) and Bihar, differen¬ 
tiated into Eastern Pracya (Magadhi) and Western Pracya 
(Ardha-Magadhi)- The latter came strongly under Midland 
influence, and liecarae finally transformed into the ****** 
Easura Hindi dialects (Awadhi, Bagheli, Chattugarht). 1 He 
former, Magadhi, spread into Bengal and Assam and Orissa, 
and it is die source or Bhojpuri, Magahi-Maithth, Bengali- 
Assamese and Oriya- 

There is no evidence from the Narnia and Maury* documents 
about the spread oft he Aryan tongue into the Himalayan regions. 
Probably the Dardic speaking Aryans (Kharns and other tribes) 
were penetrating into the Central Himalayan areas (the present 
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Western Faharl and Eastern Pahari regions ) f and their D&rdlc 
Khasa speech was later overlaid by In do-Aryan from the Mid¬ 
land. 

As for literary Indo-Aryan of the Narnia. and Manrya periods 
we have to reckon first with classical Sanskrit, which liecame 
fuhy established as the language of Brahmanism and Brahman 
organisation before the Nan da regime. It was at first confined 
to the Brahman schools, and as a language* in the 5th century 
B. C. when Fan ini flourished in the L'dicya rtgioft, it was suffi¬ 
ciently near to the spoken dialect of PaginFs home districts as 
to merit from him the name LaukLka Le, 'popular or current' 
as differentiated from the cider Vcdic dialect which he called 
Chiindasa or Ghandns Le., £ poetic speech * which wits tanta¬ 
mount to ^irchaic speech 1 . Clarita! Sanskrit was not the 
creation of the Udlcya people only ; just ;is the modern, literary 
forms of the Hindi or Hindustani language of Delhi, viz. High 
Hindi and Urdu, are the creation not only of High Hindi r.nd 
Urdu writers of Delhi and Agra and Meerut, but also of Lahore 
And Lucknow and Hajdarabad and Mathura and Allahabad 
and Benares. The Itshfds or learned men, Le- Brahmans, in the 
Midland, in the Fmcya, and also in the Dak^hi^ntya, alro helped 
to hulh I i t up ; and it came to be dnscly connected with the Mid¬ 
land as here the Brahman &ynthesis of Aryan and non-Aryan 
cultured into Hindu culture and religion Seems to have started- 
Because of its archaic character and the clarity of its forms, 
it obtained the homage of the Buddhists and the Jains as well, 
just from the end of the Maurya period. 

The Eastern Prakrit became an important vehicle of reli¬ 
gions culture when the message of Buddha and Mahlvlra was 
delivered in it in the 6th-5th centuries B.(X and although it 
was a very much advanced or degenerate speech from Old Jndo- 
Aryan standards, it obtained snitic pre-eminence in the Nanda 
Maurya periods both as the language of the Buddhist and Jaina 
faiths and official language of the court or of the empire. But 
this pre-eminence seem 1 to have died out with the p*assin£ away 
of the Mauryan empire. 

Pith as a literary language associated with die Thenivada 
school of HTnayaua Buddhism appears not to have been pro* 
mijient during the Nan da and Mnurya periods, If it had come 
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bua existence at all. BudiUta gave a great charter to all the 
languages of mankind when lie decl.ircd tliat people were to study 
his message in their own languages : and we may presume that 
as a resul t ofth is great pronouncemen t, translations i nto different 
dialects were encouraged. There is evidence that the teachings 
of Buddha were first written in the Eastern Prakrit. But this 
form of Aryan speech, in spite of its being the official language 
of the empire was not a central dialect, but belonged to the 
easternmost extremity of the empire, and it was most deviated 
from the norm of the rest of Aryandnm. As such n was 
not much Intelligible to the rest of India. The Midland 
forming the real heart of Aryavarta, had a dialect which could 
be understood by the Udieya people, as well ft* by the Pracyas 
and the Dakshinityas. It wits the precursor of the Satirascnl 
apabrahmlu of late medieval times [c. 0004200 A.D.) and of 
Brajbhakha [c. 1500-1700) and the Khariboli Hindt or Hindus¬ 
tani of the present day. Buddha's discourses were rendered mto 
the Midland dialect, as current in Mathura [and extended from 
Mathura into Ujjain and Malwa) : after the death of the 
master, some of his ilisciples who were from Mathura had a band 
in redacting the canon—at Least one version of it ; just as they 
were rendered into the North-western Prakrit, as fragments 
in this dialect recovered from Central Asia show. The same 
process was repeated in later times : Kabir (15th century A.D.) 
spoke and composed in the Bhojpuri dialect current m his nature 
city of Benares, and yet his writings arc found m a trnxe 
variety of Western Hindi, Brajbhakha and Khariboliof Delhi 
with plenty of Awadhi [Eastern Hindi) forms and a few 
Bhnjpuri forms occurring as palimpsests. Mahendm, tbe ^ 
ASoka born and brought up in his mother's city of JJ™* 
according to the Ceylonese tradition, took the Pal. ™ * 

Ceylon, it i* likely that MoWra studied h.s Buddhist 
texts not in the Eastern version as his father evidently did 
but in the Midland one (which was Pali) as it was current 

Pali docs not at all agree with the Magadht and. 

Magatilti dialects, later variants of the Pracya speech-it agrees 
rather with Saur^ni, which is the Midland speech as we find 
it in its later Prakrit form, Pali can only be looked upon 
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linguistically as a literary (arm of the Midland speech as it was 
current in die centuries immediately before Christ. The Mid¬ 
land speech in ii^ literary form dins was Liken to Ceylon by 
Midi cEidra fro m L'jjain. via Pa [d ipu t ra and Tamml ipti and from 
there brought back again into North India with the Theravj da 
doctrine by Buddhaghosha* In tile meanwhile* it was coming 
into prominence from about the time of Christ, as an important 
and die best cultured form of a Middle Indo-Ary;in speech, as 
fiauroseni Frakpt* the earliest use of which w e find in the drama 
fragment from Aivaghosha discovered in Central Asia, and pos¬ 
sibly also in Sudraka’s A/ fitcthnkalik a , a Frukfit which Bharata 
noted some time during the early centuries after Christ and which 
Rapdiekhara landed as the most elegant form of speech in the 
Bih century A.D. 

The Aryan speech ivas taken out of India by Indian mis¬ 
sionaries or military adventurers who went out of India during 
the time of the Nan das and Maury as., Tu Sin^Kiang, the city 
of Kimtaji (KtirSten* in Sanskrit) wm colonised by Indians from 
Taxi la in the 3rd century HC-* and the Indian community in 
the Kilo tan territory became quite numerous and strong* and 
al tho ugh they los 1 1 heir separate exis fence among die surroiin d- 
ing Iranian and Tibeto-Bunncse speaking peoples, the Indian 
North-Western Prakrit token by them continued to be used 
(in a form much influenced by the local hnjjiiagcs) os an official 
language in all state documents. Indian troops were found in 
the armies of the Aehaemcnian emperors and ici Xojxcs t army 
there were Indian troops. At the battle of Gaugamelci or 
Arbela where .Alexander finally overthrew Darius, the lout 
Aehaemcnian emperor, iLulho troops fought very stubbornly* 
The Indians came in touch with the Greeks through the Persian 
empire, and this must have taken place by 500 B.C., when the 
old form of the word /our (Ionians, the Greeks of Asia Minor 
who came to be best known in the East) viz., [mmnei or ItmwJ 
came to India as Tamm* Indian elephants with Indian ittahtniis 
were in the army of Pyrrhus when he fought the Romans in the 
3rd century B + C* and in the Qirthagenian army led by Has* 
drubal and Hmtiit>i| in Italy* Indian clephmH driven* also came 
into prominence, Indian philosophers and learned mciij and 
later Buddhist missionaries sent by As oka, found their way 
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into Greece, and wc have mention in Greek records of at [east 
one Indian philosopher who came to Athens and with whom 
Socrates had a conversation (before 400 B.C.). There was a 
good deal of intellectual and cultural intermixture both thresh 
the Adiaemcniuii empire and the Greek empire or Alexander 
and his successors, and the Indian Languages (including the 
newly formed literary speech, classical Sanskrit) came to acquire 
a number of Iranian (Penian) and Greek words {e.g, nrndr^ 
dipi or iipU nipiita. Svritten', asaiwi, khatrapa, kdrM m kSrshS 
paw, taskta4ost, pasta etc., and dramma from Greek drakkmt> 
wuxnga from JMnnJfcf or &n**> somida from itmtJahs, iiMma, 
and astronomical terms which came in later). The languages 
oft he West, Greek specially, similarly obtained a number o 
Indian words. Connection with China though commerce may 
have commenced from the 4th century B.C. lay way of Assam 
and South-West China (Yun-nan), and probably before Christ 

a few Chinese words came to be admitted into Indian languages 

(e. g. the name CAind -China, kkteU-'* hind of bamboo , 
jfuisJSra —‘a kind of precious stone -) There were persons^ 
India speaking Iranian dialects and Greek, and the cr 
official Language as in the cuneiform inscriptions appears to use 
exerted some influence on the style of the inscriptions of Mo**. 
The presence of different languages side hy side in India In - 
Aryan, Dra vidian, Am trie and the foreign Persian and Greek, 

gave rise to what l have called ‘Translation compounds m 

Tnfto -Aryan, in which words of same orb) mil i\ r meanii ig 1 u 

languages arc combined to *■ sinfik 

(e.g. Iranian W hi monetary unit’ and 

of non-Aryan Aitftric O rigm-*computadon on die Imms of fo 

gave karshiipam in Sanskrit, kdnfiev* in Pah, meaning a tom , 

Arabic sada>UU ‘horse' and non-Am™ of 

origi n’gtotra'totTa whence we have ghofa ‘^rse gave Sanskrit 

Mi-hRlta %Drse* etc.) „ 

The rapprKhmnt between the Indo-Aryan and the Dravi- 

dian and Arabic speeches was going on intensely units 
period when the fusion of the diverse elements or the popula¬ 
tion into a common Hindu people under the hueUectual domma- 
tiou or die Brahmans was in full swing. The .Aryan language 
was being transformed from its purer Indo-European character 
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into something different under die impact on Non-Aryan, 
through a larger and larger number of non-Aryan speakers 
turning into speakers of Indo-Aryan* In Middle Indo-Aryan, 
the Old Indo-Aryan accent had changed from a free pitch to a 
fixed Stress, Vowel length Ijccame dependent more on speech 
rhythm than on etymology t a tendency towards an open rather 
than closed pronunciation of syllables became established (tilts led 
to wtdesprcul assimilation of conjunct consonants ^ushering in 
the Middle Indo-Aryan stage c.g. dhar-ma f sah-?a t bhnk-i$ t of 
earlier Old I ado-Aryan became dha~fma l sa-hya t bka-kta^ etc* 
which were soon assimilated to dfmmma, sajjha, bkaita)^ and there 
was an increase in the cerebralisaticm of t 3 th r d f dh, n, to f? [h, d t 
dh, ii and of i to f ; also the voicing of the intervocal unvoiced 
^tops and aspirates started by which ioka became l&gtt, atiil'l 
became adavi and afav Tele* T and in morphology we notea ten¬ 
dency towards reducing all declensions mid conjugations of Old 
Indo-Aryan to a single type, and the commencement of the use 
of post-positional help words after case inflexions of the noun ; 
besides, the inflected tenses and moods of the verb were reduced, 
and there was a larger use of participial adjectives* present, past 
and future, to express the time idea of the finite verb ; further, 
the conjunctive participle or gerund in the and -jd 

became an exceedingly popular form, The vocabulary" changed 
its character : a great many Old Aryans words were dropped, 
and their places ivere taken ci thcr by new Indo-Ary an formations, 
or by borrowings from the non-Aryan languages which entered 
the .Aryan bin gunge through the back-door (i.c. without scholars 
admitting that they were nun-Aryan wrords) and by the score. 
Tiie entire spirit of Indo-Aryan was during the second half of 
the first millennium B. C* being changed fundnmentally', and 
Aryan was more and more .ipproximating the spirit of Dravi- 
dian and Kol (Au-stric). 

Probably a good deal of the masses, in the Northern Indian 
plains, particularly among the lower classes, were bilingual* 
but the fist disappearing non-Aryan was not getting anybody** 
sympathy. The situation is like what one still sees in certain 
par Li of India like Chota Nagpur and Assam* where 
die non-Aryan speeches are being steadily pushed out by 
Aryan. 
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la the Deccan anti South India, except possibly in the 
Western Deccan right down to the early course of Godavari 
where Aryan settlements were taking place, ihe non-Aryan 
languages were reigning supreme. Vidarbha or Varad(h)i- 
tatv (present day Varhad or Berar), and Aimnka cm the God** 

wwi, were Aryan states in the Deccan prior to 400 B.C. The 
Afore* Brdkmana, anterior to Buddha, mentions the Andiiras, 
the Samaras, the Pulindasand tlie Muttba. as dasyu or non-Aryan 
(probably Dnvidian) tribes in the Deccan (ofthese the Savons, 
probably also the Pulindas were Kol tribes), and North Indian 
\ryans before the Buddha do not seem to have known much 
about the Southern Dravidiun states, Sindh, from the evidence 
of the BaudhSjana Dkarma-wtra, was, like Bengal, still outs.de the 
Arvisn pale during the dosing centuries before the Christian era; 
Sindh was probably still Dravidian, a language allied to Brnhui 
being current in it : and the Greeks say that a tribe named 
Arabic! lived in south Sindh. But there cannot lie any doubt 
that throughout the whole of southern and eastern Deccan 
and South India, the ancestors of the TclugUS, the Kann . J 
and ihe Tamil-Mala yidis were flourishing as independent states 
with their distinctive South Indian or Dravidian culture w c 
best represented in the ancient Tamil literature ascribed to the 
centuries immediately after Christ* But unfortunateh- no 
authentic specimen of a Dravidian language is available bciure 

the carlv centuries of the Christian era* 

The Dravidian Lvnguage-fhmily is now confined to India: 
but if the original Dravidian spcndters were a Mediterranean 
people, then Dravidian must be relegated to -j D ' mm S1 
with ihe language of the ancient Aegean and Asia Minor peop « 
who were living in Greece aud ihe Islands and Asia Mill r ^ 
the Intl'i-F.ueupeiit Hellene. to Gteece. ‘'“"“““"f 
that a tribal name of this people was 9 Dr{a)m - or ! ** 

which is found in one branch of tliem in the Island of Cretan 
the He I Ionised spelling a, 7WK -d in anu User branch of* 
in Lycia in Southern Asia minor as Trmmdt. _ 

with theirdiflerent names naturally made up these- le tIerr 

invaders of India, and *Drumiz was evidently one 
them, This name was Aryanisetl as Dra^ or theft 

as Drnifr, certainly earlier than the Christian era- Round 
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about the time of Christ, the name became *DamU in the mouth 
of the people who bore the n.iinc, and they had by this time teen 
fully settled and had built their culture and founded their states 
in the extreme south of India. The ancient SinhaJe.se Aryan- 
speaking Settlers from Gujarat and Sindh, heard this name and 
wrote it in Pali and Sinhalese as Datnila ■ anti Greek and Egyptian 
traders similarly heard the name sis * Damir and called 
the country the native name of which was obviously * Damirakum 
Dam*rife in Greek. Then certain widespread phonetic changes 
swept the language of the *Dramk-Dsmic (and probably also 
of the K*-mnadign} people, among which was the unvoicing of the 
vciced stops gjddb to kc[tp ; and in a few centuries after 
Christ, die language entered a phase which we find in the 
oldest Tamil texts now found (the Sun gam texts), and Lhe 
name became Tamti or Ttmii w hich is the form still obtaining 
in the Tamil language. 

Although both Dravidian and Kol influenced the evolution 
of die Aryan language in the North—this influencing was at 
its height during lhe second half of the first millennium B*CL 
during the Nanda-Maurya period—and although culturally 
and politically highly advanced Dravidian states were flourish¬ 
ing in South India, states which had relations with A£oka 
Maury a, it is curious and almost inexplicable why any of the 
Dravidian speeches did not manifest a literary life during the 
period under review* The finished character cf the old T.imil 
parul or artha a.c* matter of poetry, and of old Tamil literary 
ideas and ideals (dividing,, for instance, poetic subjects into 
two categories of sham and puramj roughly corresponding to 
love and war, subjective and objective ) J took some centuries to 
develop, and it can be reasonably expected that during the 
Nanda and Maury a periods, die cultivated South Indian 
^ u1 -^ LJ: ^G cs h particularly old Tamil and old Knnnada were essay¬ 
ing their first footsteps in the direction of sophisticated or ad¬ 
vanced poetic cornpositiuji, as opposed tn purely popular poetry 
about love and w p nr which we find orally among nil pec*pics in 
the earlier stagoi of their history* 

The advancement of a language is not possible without 
writing, and the Aryan speech tame to be written down in all 
likelihood at a time when it made it possible for the Veda book* 
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to be compiled ; and this may well have taken place during the 
10th ccnmry B-C., which is the date of the Mahabharata battle 
and of Vyasa, according to F. li, Pargiter and Hemchandra 
Raychaudhuri. The discovery of the Moben-jo-Daro and 
Harappa script, with characters seemingly the pictorial proto¬ 
types of the H rah ml letters of the 4th-3rd centuries B.C., now 
enables us to discard the theory of the Phoenician origin of the 
ancient Indian alphabet. The BraJimi script in its oldest form— 
the proto-Brahms of the I Oth century B.C. showing but an 
intermediate stage between the Mohcn-jo-Daro script of r 2500 
B. C. and the finished Brahmi of 300 B.C,—could not be, as is 
natural in a similar situation, the finished alphabet w ith a scienti¬ 
fic and etymologically sound orthography winch we see in the 
Maurya and post-Miurya times, Ji was at the best a make¬ 
shift script, acting rather as amnemonical w r ritingthan a proper 
and a complete alphabet. The orthography of iJiahml as used 
for Prakrit in the 3rd century B.C. is not yet complete ; thus, 
c.g- certain consonant combinations arc cumbrously made, 
and double consonants are not indicated at all (passu being 
written as caso or as v&se). It was still a rather stumbling 
medium for the Prakrit dialects ; it was muds more so for 
Sanskrit. The Kharoshthi script current in the Udicya country 
during the period 400 B.C.—A.D-400 is admittedly of Semitic 
origin, a legacy of the Syrian scribes in the employment of i he 
Achaemeirian aVidr in India ; and its existence in India was an 
isolated episode, ^ isolated as the phenomenon of Gandhara 
art. The name would appear to be a folk-etymology in India 
(whether khaia +osh(ha or fiws-]lp‘ character as advocated by 
Seen Konow, or Khara-usklia or ‘ass-and-cameJ country' 
character, as sought to be established by Sylvain f^vi, it is 
not necessary to take sides) of a Semitic word for Smiting’ which 
We find in Hebrew aa Xarosefl (Kharosheih). The discovery 
of an inscription of the 4tli-3rd century B.C, in Aramaic (Syriac) 
at Taxi la, which ha* been read by Herzfeld, giving the name of 
‘our Lord Priyadnrii’ {mt'nprjdri) is a direct proof of the contact 
of India with tamale writing, and helps us to envisage the 
origin of Khamshthl- 

The Indian BraJimi ^Uplvibet is in all likelihood a derivative 
of the Mohen-jo-Diro script. But it is strange dial a knowledge 
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of writing should have been obtained by the later Dravidians 
from the North Indian Aryan speakers round about the time of 
Christ, if the Mohcxvjo-Daro people were really die ancestors 
of the Dravidtarts. It is likely that the Mohen-jo-Darci script 
of c. 2500 and later was a very complicated things and when 
the Aryan alphabet was evolved out of it as a simpler system 
of writing after the Alohen-jo-Daro civilisation had become 
moribund through Aryan impact as well as internal decay T and 
the people probably scattered* the simpler alpha bet associated 
with anew and a vigorous people of a composite origin such 
as the ancient Hindus, descendants of both Aryans and non- 
Aryans, won the day,—making the more complicated* s> liable 
script of early Mahcn-jo-Daro obsolete ; and this alphabet, 
as well as the Aryan language of which it was the vehicle, be¬ 
came a conquering force in the South—the old script being no 
longer current among a probably disper^ people—during the 
closing centuries of the first millennium B-G 

II t LEARNING p LITERATURE AND POPULAR LIFE 
BT&km&mcal Ltsrmtig 

Though Buddhism gained the support of royalty and cap¬ 
tured die hearts of sections of the people, Brahmanism conti¬ 
nued in this period to be a great force in society. Neither the 
output of Erahmankai literature nor the patronage of Brahma* 
nical scholars was impaired in any great degree. It is signi¬ 
ficant that the notices of die Greek writers of the times contain 
no mention of the Buddha Or the pop ular ity of his new faith# 
except the solitary reference of Clemens of Alexandria to philo- 
sophers who followed the precepts of Boutin 1 * Even the edicts 
of Aloha call upon people to honour Brahmans* The Ar)o~ 
jtianjuJriTniilek&ipa records that Nan da was a great patron of 
Brahman TarLikas, proud of their learning^ to whom he gave 
large sums of money 3 ; the tirade of the same text against 
CMnakya show's the extensive patronage enjoyed by Brahmanism 
and Brahman ic learning under Chandragupu and Einduiara, 
and Kaudjya on his part does not conceal his uitimesity inwards 
Buddhism and Jainism and levies a fine of a hundred pieces on 

1 - Me Cnmilc/J r^-tiTii India, m dtisribid uc clatsirai iiJfra&r* p, 67 *+ 

S- K, P. JjytJw*]-— Imfitruzi HvUny qf |b^ p r 31, Suukril It*I, 
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one who deceitfully brings to a dinner in honour of the gods and 
manes any of the iudm ascetics of the Siitya or Ajivaka. sects 1 . 
In fact every page of KautilyVs work confirms the thoroughly 
Brahmanical mode of life dominating these times J Kaatilya 
speaks of the minister as one qualified in the Vedas and their 
sis oi ?gas (auxiliaries), mentions the Vedic sacraments and 
sacrifices, and prescribes Vedic rites and rituals to w^rd off every 
kindnTcvil and to procure success and prosperity to the people and 
the king ; he refers to free Brehmadeya lands given to Ritvigs* 
Adaevas, Purohitas and Srotriyas (11, i; IH, 10) i the 15 

also replete with references to tdpasas and tafitomai ; so much 
so that it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that, far from 
affecting adversely the hold of the Vedic w ay of life, the nse of 
Buddhism and Jainism had given only a fillip to Brahmameal 
activity in the various departments oflife and literature. 

Sanskrit Language 

Though the nascent faiths of the Buddha and Mnhavira had 
attempted to by pass the Sanskrit language and contact the 
masses through the vernacular tongues, Sanskrit did not lose 
the position as a spoken language or the medium In which sub¬ 
jects of theoretical and practical value were cultivated by the 
Brahmanas in the several centres of learning. Among such 
centres Taxi la in the north-west and the Mauryan capital 
Patalipnlra itself in the cast were the most renowned. The 
ErfiaSkatfid and the Buddhistic tradition make Pacini, connected 
w ith Salatura in the north-west, a friend of a Magadhan Nandn, 
and bring ChanakyaofthcTnxila college to PSpdiputra in quest 
of a scholarly disputation ; and B mhma . n icnl tradition recorded 
by Rapdckhara speaks of a court of learning at Patahputra 
where Upavarrha and Varsha, Panin i and Pingab. VySiJi, 
Vararuehi and PataSjali attained fame by passing their tests 
in Sastras. 

The appellation Bhasha which Panins gives to hi* language 
and many of the rides bid down by him are not intelligible 
except as having reference to a spoken language- Such 
evidences of Sanskrit being a spoken tongue do not grow less 
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in Katyayana or Piitahjali, both of whom mention local and 
other variations and popular corruptions* That Katyayona 
\i-as a southerner, that southerners delighted in ushxg derivative 
forms (Taddhito.) ajid that in the S-rj iltJi p a big lake or was 
referred to m rarajtf are statements of Patanjalt showing the 
inclusion of the southern regions in the provenance of Sanskrit 
speech. The well-known dialogue in Patahjali (tinder Panhi 
II, 4* 56} between the grammarian and the charioteer, 
involving a gramma deal subtlety bears out die fact that Sans¬ 
krit speech was not confined to either die academic circles or the 
learned classes of society. The use of Sanskrit in literature 
was so securely established that even Buddhism and Jainism 
which began with using the Prakrits had to line up early With 
Sanskrit literary tradition. 

In this period the abundant variety of the Vedic morphology' 
had got simplified considerably on both the declensional and 
oonjiigsttonal sides and this process of simplification could be 
seen in progress through the Brahmanas and the dicier Upuni* 
shads, It is such a Bhasha which Fiimm codified in order to 
fender it more handy* Even after him a certain amount of 
fluidity persisted* as evidenced by the necessity lor the work 
of the many Virttikakaras, but at the close of the period of our 
£tudy f Palafijairs work finally fixed the Language as the unchange 
iftg Samskpa. The language had hecome sufficiently distant 
from that of the Vedas to be characterised as classic Sanskrit, 
through its employment all this time in a growing body of epic 
and poetic literature. The Vedic accent had changed and the 
free use of verbal Terms had given, place to what may be called 
the nominal style characterised by participles; a small loss of 
vocabulary is to beseem as also sf?mc amquntof semantic change ; 

a word forms were also added to the language in this 

period. 

Samiril Grammar 

The legends in the Sanskrit versions of the BrhaitatM intro¬ 
duce Panin i and Vamruchi as contemporaries of the Nan das; 
the Ary ama fiju sYimulukalpa also refers to Pap ini as a friend of 
the Nanda. On the basis of the BrhalkatM legends it was held 
by Max Muller, Weber and others that Panini flourished about 
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315 B.C-; but as has been proved by several writers from Gold- 
■Kicker onwards, Pacini and KStyiyana could not have been 
contemporaries in view of the changes that the language had 
undergone in the days of the latter, and Panini could at the latest 
be assigned only to 500 B.C., and in this respect,! aranath whose 
account puts Panini a generation earlier than Katyfiyana is less 
Ciulty. In the period of the Nandas and Maury as, there was 
indeed a great deal of grammatical activity. The Pratiiiikhyas 
arc to he referred to the post-Pai.unian age, and between Panmi 
and Patafljali, there appeared a number of VartlikaMms who 
appended their rirliikas or adding ft corrigenda [ukta-'mAta- 
dtimkCa^kintana) to PsUruni's aphorisms. 

The foremost of the post-Paniniao grammarians is Vyadi, a 
descendant of Panini himself removed from him by at least 
two generations, as we learn from his matronymie Dakshavana 
derived from Dfilcshl, the gotronymic of Panuu’s own mother. 
Vyadi followed his ancestor's system and produced the grand 
work (MW as PataiYjali describes it) called Somgraha m 
100,000 verses. Patahjali held Vyadi in as much respect as 
Plnini himself. In fact, Bharifhari says at the end of the second 
book of his Vdkyopadiya that the MaMhkSshya is based on the 
Samgroha. Vyadi'* view that ryokti or drtwya constituted 
padnrtha, as expounded in hi a Samgrofra is cited by KatySyana 
PataftjaU [1. ii. 64), Bharirhari and others. A grammatical 
tradition noted in the Ughu-panbh^hd.riU ascribes the 
Paribhashns or the rides for interpreting Panim’s Sutras to 
Wadi, and some manuscripts, Vy^pon^hd and Vyo^pon- 
UBtofltP, support the tradition. Besides these a lexicon named 

VipalM t containing a reference to Buddhism, i* also remembered 

as a work of VyidL As other grammarians of this time like 
Katya and Katyayana Vararuchi are also quoted in the Ie *‘' 
cons, we have to suppose that besides writing grammatical 
treaties, the authors compiled, somewhat lifter the manner of 
the older Niriuqjlu, lists of words as accessories to their gram¬ 
matical ti cutises. The story in the initial book of the several 
versions of the BthatkathS would make Vya<li and \ araruehi 
class-fellows and friends ; Vyadi is however, as we have 
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KlTi i wr telgafA story too makcs mention of his proficiency 
hi tiie Pratisakhya taught by Vyi^I (I. 2. 38). fn this Pr.iti- 
i.ithya, Katyayana gives a number of criticisms of the relevant 
sutnis of PaninL In his Varttikas which number about 4,000, 
he subjects about 1,500 sutr^ of Papini to his critical nW- 
vatimu, these comprehending: on the whole about ] 0,000 
grammatical points. Kfl tylyan a was neither hostile to Pan ini 
nor rash in hits criticism as one might be led to Mievc from 
the way Patafijaii handles him ; the natural phenomena of 
linguistic change necessitated the compilation of Kityayaoa^ 
corrections and additions. Besides the dicta, Kityayana some¬ 
times made his grammatical observations in verses which 
PataiVjali quotes as hhtdjdh ihkdh and Kniyata identifies as 
Kat\ .iyaiM 5* As noticed already Patahjali speaks of him as a 
southerner find of Taddhita forms, while the Bjkatkaihd 
story makes him a native of Kaidambip an all-round scholar,, 
sometime minister of Nanda at Piitaliputra and an incarnation 
of a Sivagana known as Fushpadanta, The Buddhistic Afirl* 
juMmUMatpa too mentions him as a minister under Xandq* 

The Protisokhyas are a class of works designed to preserve 
Vedic texts correctly, as handed down in iheir several Mhtis 
or groups of sakhds (Pratl-£5kha) ; and these treatises may 
generally be assigned to the period between Ftnini and Pataftjali 
according to GoIdstUcker, say between 60Q E.C. and 200B.C. 
Mention has already been made of the Vdjamntyi Pmttiokhya 
of the Virttrkakura Kiityayanq. As Vyi([ii is several timeift 
quoted in the Rigrtda PmtUakfya a4scribed to Saujiaka, we may 
assign that PrititffiMiya too to our period. To Vyi<?i himself 
is ascribed a treatise on Vfdn lakskana 1 . 

Ctafftfcl Sanskrit Liftmture and Pint AtIa 
The Sanskrit versions of the Brhjfkathd, the Jaina Rrhat- 
***** Kola of Harbhcnn and the Buddhistic MaipdnmQlekctpa 
speak of a Suhandhu as a B rah ns an minister of Nan da, Chandra- 
gupta and Bindusam. In AbhinavaguptaV commentary on the 
Natya Sastra p Abhin&pQhharalt t there h more than one refer cure 
to a Subanrfhu as a Mahakavi who competed a unique variety 
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of dramatic composition, cmboxing one act within another, 
and making the characters of each preceding act the spectator® 
of its successor ; the wort was called the 
ittrjra or the dramatic scries of Vasavadattil 1 * This Vasavadatti 
is the Ujjain princess figuring in Udayana 1 * story*, with which 
Subandhu wove one of BiudusZira himself. It is this drama of 
Subandhu that Vamana quotes in his Iidiydldnk&r&sfttt c-P/ Ui, 
where we have the suggestion of Chandratpjpta's son having 
difiicuJties and king helped by wise ministers like Subandhu, 
a ciresunslance which is confirmed by the ManjuJrimfliakalpu 
referring to Bindu.wa succeeding to ihe throne as a boy, A 
verse on poet Subandhu and his composition featuring 
Blndusara and Vatsaraja, found in a manuscript of die Aianix- 
funtfnri has reference only to dm Subandhu whom wc may lake 
aa the minister under the List Nanda and the first two Manryan 
emperors. 

The Jain B?hathafhak&ht while mentioning Subandhu along 
with Chanakya (story I43) p rclcrs to a third minister Kavi* 
whidt too may be a reminiscence of a literary figure of these 
times. Of the literary activities of Katvayana Vafaruchi, we 
can say something definite* Fatafljali's Mahd&hdsfya opens 
our eyes m the rich crop of classical literature produced in these 
times. Among literary productions mentioned by Patanj&U 
with the authorV name is a poem by Varamchi^ f^FruraeAdrai 
Km&im {IV. iii. 101)* In Bhoja’s krngSra Pfok&la, a huif 
ver.se in tlic VaaaittatilaM metre from a poetic composition of 
Katya yann is quoted 3 . 

The ^ther Kivyas presupposed by PataAjali must have nil 
been produced in this period : we have thus a good number of 
Akhyaiias and Abhyayikas on the stories of Yayad, Yavakrlta, 

Pi l\ hingiij Sujnano i tar a r ha^ V ;T v-adai ta and the 

e. Scr IHQ. XIX, 19^3* pp. $9-71. 

. K^vfilva + a Arl&ai&toa Jaaa IW*> reference* to Udnvana'i itOf)V ort* 

jn l A. 7, hi» rciurn to powerafter a and Another id XIIT *• win-re ihe 
ruse of capturing one fond of hunt with the aid of an iiHurinfl elephant in the 
BUtfitcSn/j lumiimii HI or UiUy a rta h * capture by Pradyota, 

3- Madntte*. V*l* I Ch. I p. 45 tmtha cm KAiyayanah 2 **ttir* 9 fy 
j&gatoh prsptiAmahma t&mat jmddt iPom.ui junta praintld. This *S 
evidently a taf G.m^ci, ihe cclesriaE river tkm defended from 

the heav™, and we bow from the B(Mtfcadl£ vcnionl that Vwudu 
■ £thi drvolee of Garif$ whom he propiiiated and who appeared b*fctf= 

V araruehi every day to mifct him a prwM of £old. 
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Daivasura and Rakdiosum nn ihc wars of the Devas and the 
Asuras [IV* ii. 60 j TV. uL 87-B>. 

Par haps more value is ta be attached to the many citations 
of verses and parts of verses embodying a highly evolved poetic 
expression and metrical finish which Pataftjali makes in his 
MahdbMshytij and which should clearly convince m of the high 
development of Kavya in this period. We have specimens 
here of verses of erotic, lyric, panegyric anil gnomic poetry i 
of lines belonging to a p^m on ihc Mahablilrata theme and of 
metrical varieties {ikeAiutshlubh, Upajati,Prahanhi^il, Pramita* 
ksharii and Vasaniatilaka ; ihc grammatical Mrikds disclose 
even greater metrical advancement p these employing even rarer 
metres, Vaktra p S&linI, Vamsastha, Santan^Vidyunmahl, To|aka 
and D' idhaka, This metrical material surely points to the exis¬ 
tence of prnsodia I treatises in these times, and we may not be 
wong in assigning Pin-a la’s Chhmdas-mrm in tills period. 
In a verse in Rajaiekliaj-a^ Kiupamimimsi enumerating the 
&fcfrakaraj examined at PataJiputra, Pihgala figures between 
Panini and Vya^i 1 , and Har&pratad -Sastri has drawn attention 
to a tradition recorded in the DivjMaddna that Bitidusara put 
his son Ainjca to school under Pingala Naga*. In the Abhina- 
QQbhdrati of Abhinavagupta we have quotations from an anu- 
shtubh treatise of Katyayana on me ires, in which Katya yana 
examines the emotional and thematic appropriateness of parti¬ 
cular metres p® 

Whatever the date of the present text of the £&sfra 

of Bharata, w*e know that his text incorporates within itself arid 
cites passages and verses handed down to him from the past, 
amuamfjd* That the histrionic art was not in a crude stage at 
th\t time, but wits highly developed can be gathered not only 
from the Pd$mmdaUd Ndfradh&rd of Sulxmdhu, but also front 
the sure evidence of Flpni’d sutras [IV + iiL 110-IJ which say 
that even so earjyj the actors * art had been codified into two 
texts of aphorisms (Nafastiiras) by two different authors 5?ilaHn 
and Krsaiva, More Important than Patai\jaH T s reference to 
Sobhanikas who show' KamsavaiJha and Bahbatiuhana Is his 

fr ifibtJTlia, GOSr p, 53. 

a, M^ndhoM Libre eH^f, p. 36, 

3- Jeurmii c/ OnVwfa/ Afadr&i ri pp. 335-3. 
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reference: to the actor who feels the rasa which he acts rasih 
nafah (V. ii + 59). The repeated mention in the ArlhafSstra of 
accomplished courtezans, nnf& and nmiakns i supports die 
view that dance and drama prevailed as popular and evolved 
fi >rim of art at lb is time. The an ci I la ry ar t of music too i s n poken 
of by Katipiya both in its vocal and instr umental Torm. Cite, 
iwrfyjr. ktiMam,* silpakankdh, tilpavaijah s Irtysh ( I. \2 ) t 
atodys (I. 21), nutas, nor takas, gayanas, vadam ( II. i }, pdfhya , 
Mflla y nslya, vim, v*nu, mridsrigs, radgap^ji^ints ( II, 2.7 ) 
and the specific mention of ptfkshd or dramatic show seen 
by die king (XIII. 2)—these in Kautilya picture a lime and 
society which delighted in ihc arts of music* dance and drama. 
The fine art of painting occurs in Mtmlfkhy^ (I- 36) ; and the 
numerous references to the imaged of gods (dtvaprotitnis) give 
a glimpse into sculptural art of these times. 

The dramatic variety called Vlthi as described by Bharata 
involves a good deal of verbal ingenuity, wit and foiling of one 
another in repartees. That such an art of verbal skill was culti¬ 
vated In ihese times h shown by the frequent mention by Kati(ilya 
of a social entertainer called (II* 1 ; II- 27} 

III, 14}* 

Not only had much poetry been produced by thU iimc f 
but factors of poetic appeal and appreciation had also come to 
be analysed ; al ready in Yaska we find se veral c lasses of simile 
or upand and several words expressive of similarity (upama” 
vachakas); in, Panini J in addition to several rules involving dmue, 
we have the actual mention of Upama and 5amanya-£abda* 
In the chapter on the writing of Silsana or a royal document, 
Kautilya enumerates and defines in his Arihstesiu t excellences 
or gunas pertaining to calligraphy and literary composition • 
nrthakrama or the proper order of ideas, samhandha or cogent 
development of the theme, paripurnata or fulness in respect 
of idea, expression, arguments and illustrations, these being 
adequate and at the same time not superfluous, madhurya or 
sweetness and charm of wordl and ideas, audarya qr dignified 
utterance and spasbpitva or the use of wcil-know'U; words ; in 
the same context, Kaufilya speaks of doshis or defects of writing 
and composing, vyighata or mutual contradletion, punarukta 
(redundance) and apasabda (grammatical flaw). 
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Religious literature, Purana, Dharnut, Sraula end Grhjra Sutras 
KautilyR defines Veda as Trayl but immediately adds that 
Aiharvan and the Itihasas also are Vedas (1.3}; in the subsequent 
chapters very large use is made of the Arthurvanic practice* of 
Sduti, Pushti and Abide hara; the separate mention and juxtaposi¬ 
tion with Itihasa shows however that the Artharvan had not 
yet become completely canonised and that this was the tune 
when it was coming into increasing prominence and acceptance. 
Confirmation of this may be had from the Apoflamba Dharma 
Sutra which defines Veda primarily as the three Vedas but says 

at the end that all the popular arts and lores which are current 

among women andiudrasare to be brought under the Atharvan. 
<11,11-20.11-12.) The six Vcdangas {ArlhaSdstra 1.3,, 1.9) ;md 
] tihasa- Purina (i*. 1,5, V-6) are mentioned. That some Puranas 
had already come into being is proved also by the Apastamha 
Dharma Sutra which liesides referring to Pur arias quotes verses 
from Purinas( 1.6.19.13 a „d 11.9.23.3),the metrical imperfection 
of a few lines here indicating their antiquity. A Bhavishyat 
Parana is expressly mentioned by Apastamba 11. 9. -1- S. Kau- 
lilya refers to Itivrtta and Purina (J. 5.) and to Dharma Sastra 
(1.5 and Ill. 1) ; he speaks of Arthasastra (I. 5) and Airama- 
dharma {I. 12). These as well as the numberless references to 
Yajana, Prayaicitta, Santi, Hoffiii etc., in the Aithasuiita show 
tliat by tliis lime the Dharma, Sraiua and Gfhya Siitras had 
come into being and were in full force. I he Yintikakira 
Katyayana also knows Dharmasastra [1. 12. 64). According 
to MM. Kane, to the Nanda-Maurya age could be assigned the 
Dharma-sfltras of Gautama, Raudhiyana, Apastamba, Y'usish- 
|ha, Vishnu in part, Harita and Sahkha-Likhita. Bfihler also 
considers the Apastamba Dharma Sutra to have been produced 
in the five centuries beft re ChrisD, and that both Gautama and 
Baudhayana were earlier th;ui Apastamba. These Dharma 
jutras form one part of the K.dpa suiras and deal with the duties 
of varpas and airama*. The other two parts of the K-dpa 
siitras arc the Srauta and Gfhya siitras, and we may take it 
that where we have Srautx, Gjhya and Dharma sutrus by the 
same author, as fir instance Apastamba, they were all of identical 
authorship and formed port of one integral kalpa or manual of 
,, s*ercd Bocks of the Ea»t, Vd. a, U m wd u ctko- 
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ritual and conduct of that school. According to the ideology 
of these sutras, life is not something io be lived as the body and 
mind please* but a disciplined activity io wards sublimation 
through a series of sacramental acts Vcdic and domestic rites 
and personal Sams katas from the time of conception to death. 
Human nature is here smelted and purified in these acts of 
Karm.m and Dharma, or as Kalidasa puts it, tlie raw stone of 
man is ground* polished, and cut into a gem of a Dvija by these 
processes (Rnghuvamsa III* 18). 

Phihsephj 

The Dharma sutra* .speak of four stations of life (dramas), 
student* hoLisclioldefj ascetic and to res t-dwell mg hermit* 1 lie 
last two stages were devoted to a lilc which sti> >d In contrast 
to dial, of the first two* While the former emphasised a fife of 
Karma or ordained acts, the latter showed the path of content¬ 
ment* renunciation and the seeking of the knowledge of die soul 
or atnuiit as the means to the supreme welfare* The older 
Cpunishads uuat have certainly come into being by this time 
and die path of atmajhana declared by them greatly prized* 
We know from Pan ini that there were already in his days c >di- 
fied. Sutras bearing on the life and conduct of Bhikihus or niendx* 
cants by two different authors Parasaiya and Karmanda (IV- 
lii. 118-1)* These BhikdiLn wxre also known as ParivTajakas 
and MfcunJfts as the Dharma Sutras show (Ap^:t. 11. 9.21; Baudh- 
II. vu 14;Gant* III* 2). Gautama (III. 10. 11) refers to Upani* 
shads and Vedanta and in the Adhyatm^pataSa {J - 8, 22-23J 
of the A pa atomic Dharma Satm we Jiave an epitome of the 
doctrine of At ma jfi fin a as taught in the lipanishads. However 
the general teaching of the Dharma Sutras was in favour of combi¬ 
ning art observance of Dharma with J liana as can be seen in 
A pas tam ba (II* 9- 21) who refutes the doctrine of Juana as the 
sole means of welfare. Tire Vatiapritstha of these texts is identi¬ 
cal with Strabo’s Hylobioi or forest dwellers, a subdivision 
of the Sramanas (Greek Siirmancs); their mode of life was 
regulated by the institutes of dieir school, and Eaudhayaaui 
(11.6*14) defines Yanaprastha as one who follows the institute* 
of the Vaijrfiaiuis& Sd:tm which was thus. a test in existence a 1 
that time. 
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These evidences show that when Buddhism arose and even 
earlier still, Brahmanism had within its fold its own class of 
mendicants and ascetics, and that the term Sramnna need not 
refer exclusively to ilic Buddhist ascetics. In Kautilya’s Anha.* 
fair a too, references are only to these Brahroanical ascetics. 
Kaufilya mentions Parivrajaka, Tiipasa, Munda and Jatila 
(1.10, 11, 12), Sramanas (1.12), Vinaprastha&nd Yati (II I. 16), 

Tapasas, Tape vanas, Tapasvins, and Airamas (11. 2 .11.3 o, 36, 
III. 9 and IV. 3), and Mup^u wadi pupils inhabiting 

mountain caves (XIII. 2). Kau(ilya imposes punishment on 
those renouncing life without making proper provision for their 
fluidly (II. I, 28) which is understandable as a stricture passed 
on the easy increase in the Buddhistic ascetic fold. 

It is remarkable that Raufilya refers more than once to 
female ascetics (I 12 * HI. 3, 4), That Br.dtmavSdims were 
not taboo within the Brahmanicnl fold is proved not only by 
the Brhe&ra&aka Ufianishad but by an illustration of Patafijali 
as well- Patahjali speaks of women studying the Mimamsft of 
Kaiakrtsna (IV. L 14), and as Kaiak T tsna is an author cited 
by Badarayana in his Vrddnta Sutras, we may take it that the 
Mmulmsa of Kasalq-Una referred to by Patahjdi was an L M-.i a- 
mimamsft text current in that time. But such women ascetic* 
or students of philosophy must have been few. 

A certain amount of metaphysical discussion on even such 
topics as the exact nature and identity of the import of a word 
(padartha) is seen from Kityayana 1 * reference to Vyadi holding 
vyaiti or drnvya to be padartha. ApfcUnbS twice refers to 
Vedic interpretation as being decided by principles of Nyaya, 
and as Buhler has pointed out, we have here nearly the ! J urva 
Mimamu Sastra. Upavarsha, whom the legends in the Bihat- 
kethd assign to Papdiputra of this period and whom RajaJelthara s 
verse also connects with Pataliputra, is known from later relc 
rcnces as an old author on Purva and tJitwa Mlmam&as. More 
definite is Kaulilya’a reference to philosophical branches of 
learning ami study, AnvtbhikI (I. 2) which, according to him, 
comprised Sanihva, Yoga and LokSyata. The last is a school 
of material philosophy ; SMkbya U to be taken as knowledge 
in general, arid Yoga at observance of ordained Dharma, or 
other purificatory practices or Hetuvidya. I» Baudhayana 
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(IL vi. 30) there is an interesting discussion a n air.im.is ; £t Is 
said that the fourfold classification of liramas is not authorita¬ 
tive* that the householder's is the only airama and that one 
Kapiki, an Asura* son of Prahlada, devised this fourfold dii> 
a ion. It can be seen that the lour asramas fall into two groups 
of two* Brahmathuriii and Ggrbiistha observing the ordained 
Dharnuis ; and the Vanaprastha, who retired from home to 
forest, and EhiLdiu who was not particular about a life cfKarma, 
The Dharmitsutrnkaras as bdlewn in Karma are, it is to be 
expected, always for upholding the Gf-hasifan, while the philo¬ 
sopher will denounce the Grhaslha's futile routine and hold up 
the latter asramas as capable of bringing real solace to the soul 
and' rcedom from the threefold distress- Now Kapikt, author 
of the Sankhya* is one of our earliest philosopher;.; who behitled 
Karma and advocated J uana or Viveka* As this path of knaw- 
ledge gained greater popularity* its adherents had to be 
approved of and assignee! a place in the accepted scheme of 
things* and tints probably did the a£ramws amplify themselves- 

I hat philosophical debate and systematic investigation of 
Subjects had advanced in this period is borne out by the thirty- 
two topics of methodology'in the exposition of a system of thought, 
called fan tray ukti.% which KaujiZya enumerates, defines and 
Ulustrales at the end oi his wjrk„ and rmj® t of wlin h became 
later part of the Nyaya system of Akshapada. 

Arik&teitira 

liur entire Afauryan age is dumb bated by two remarkable 
records* one of Literature and the tidier of epigraphy, viz. the 
A nh aids It a of Kautilya acid the edicts of Asuka. It is needless 
to add anything here on the Arihaidiirn which has received full 
treatment in the historical sections* It is enough to point out 
that Kautilya refers to his own work as a critical compendium 
based un the Arthasiistras* prevalent at his time, arid that he 
refers to works of nearly a dozen writers, Bharadvaja (KanihLi)j 

Vjialaksha (Siva)* htrliar^ PiiunA (XaraclaJj Kaunapadanta 

(Bhishma), Vatavyadhi (Urfdhava)* BiUmdantiputra ^Indra)* 
liie AlSnavas* die Bar Lntsp.it vas^ Auiana&as and Ambhlyas. 
This active exercise of thought on polity* echoes of which are 
to be heard in the epic AS^hdbMfaia l might well have been 
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occasioned by the interne political activity of the times which 
were fall of Sanghas of different description and numerous small 
monarchies. That leaders of thought such as the Brahmans 
took a leading part in the political Life of the country is shown 
by the evidence of Greek writers like Flutarch who say that the 
philosophers gave Alexander no Jess trouble than the mereena* 
ries by reviling the princes who declared for him and encouraged 
the free states to revolt from his authority* The mercenaries 
referred to by die Greek writers were the Ayudhujlvi Kshatriya 
Sarighas, just a« the robbers referred to by them were the Aratfaa 
(Arashtras) or republicans. The genius of Chandragupta and 
Cha^mkya saw the danger of these numerous small free states, 
co nun unities and kingships, and not only consolidated an empire 
and a centralised power but also set forth the scheme of the 
detailed working of such a huge centralised authority in a new 
AithatMnt* 

Kama-Sdstru 

While the Dharma, Srautaond Gfhya Sutra* arc concerned 
with one side of life as a round of sacramental rites, performance 
of rituals and sacrifices j and observance of social, religious iind 
spiritual codes of conduct* quite another side of it* the gaiei) 
and joy of life, is represented by the numerous references to the 
courtezan and her milieu in the AuIuLiastru- Hie courtezans 
were so popular that they could be effectively employed in die 
machinery of state. fiypakarikls and Silpavatyah striyali 
(I. J2), vefyf* [II- 6), ganikas who served the king with then 
kulilavakarrnan, singing,, (II, 27) J rahgopajivinls (II. 27} p kauii- 
Listriyah, gay anas* and mutakii (XL 1)—-all formed such a vital 
part of the polity that a special superintendent was appointed 
to look after their organized management (Ganikldhyaksha) + 
Soi only was their life regulated by a government department* 
but the art of love was also codified by an eminent authority 
on erotics. The Mauryan capital, Pifaliputra, was renowned for 
its courtezans and Vatsyaymva tells us In his Aur/wi Sutra 1,1k 
L11) that at the request of the courtezans of Patalipulra* Datmka 
who must have lived at this time codified the courtezan * art* 
Vaiiika + KautUya also mentions the Vai^ikakall (IT 27). i he 
gay side of life is to he seen also in the dictum of KaujUya that 
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one ought not to deny oneself pleasures (nA nbsukhah syat, I* 7) 
and by his allotment to the king of the sixth part of the clay for 
enjoyment (svaira-vihlra* I. 19)* The cities had balls and 
gardens intended for recreation (vihararthah ialah ararnlh, 
II. 1} ■ gambling was in vogue especially in the republican com¬ 
munities to a dangerous extent (VIII- 3) ; gambling and drink¬ 
ing halls were provided for (II- 26* 36) ; people went to (he 
festivals and gatherings for entertainment, utsavas, ifimlju 
and yitras (II, 26- XIII- 2- 3)* and water-sports and sylvan 
games w-crc also indulged in (XIII. 2, V, 2). 

Popular Warship 

There were temples where people worshipped images* and 
Kautilya names a number of popular deities in worship in his 
time. The temples (koshthas) were in the north-west part of 
the city for gods and. goddesses ]ike Aparajita* ApratihMa, 
Jayanta, Valjayanta, Siva, Valera van a (Kubera), Aivins and 
Srl(LakshmJ) (IL4). Deities of Virtu (site) and Dik (quarters) 
were adored (II. 4), and to ward off natural calamities or to 
invite natural benefits, people made offerings and oblations 
and incantations of peace, worshipping Fire. Rivers* In dm, 
Gahgi, Seashore, Forests (Vanayigm), Mountains, and 
Galiyas of Rlkshasas (IV. 3), People went on pilgrimages to 
holy places^ FunyastMiuu (IT, 55*36* HI- 9-10) and Tn tha- 
y a tanas (II. 35) * Naga-pradmas or Snalce-images and Dhvnja- 
pratimls or flag*staffs standing for some deities were objects of 
worship. Persons who practised Inferior magical arts invoked 
Bali, Sambara* Vairocana* presiding deities of several NarakaSj 
sages like Nirada, Devala* Savarni and Galava, M*nu, Devas 
and Devalokas* Varik scholars* Siddhas, Tlpasas* Brahma* 
Brahmipf* PauIoml v Tantukactha a great A^ura* and others 
of his class {XIV. 1). 


Popular lores 

A notice of works of literature* grammar or philosophy dees 
not exhaust the branches of knowledge and lore which pre¬ 
vailed at this time and played an important part in popular life. 
Other arts and lores are reflected m the Arlhastistra- Kautilya 
speaks of astrologers and experts in c-mens, mnuhtulikas and 
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naimittikas {I. 9, 12 ; IV, 4 ; V. 3-), readers of fortune from 
physical features, Lak*hana (I. 12) and Angavidya (XIII. 1), 
magicians and sorcerers (Jambhaka-vidya, Maya and Maya* 
yoga, I, 12 and IV. 3), snake charmers (Jafigattvid*), adepts 
in black magic (kftyJbhicirsiilas IV- +, XIV), minstrels ',suias- 
and tnagadhas), oracles (praina-vidya), and readers of dream*- 
and birds'voices (svapna-pakshi-vyiMra,XXIII- 1). The lore 
of ihe serpent, (IV. iii- 13) mentioned even in the Upanishads, 
in noticed by Arrian too* 

OF more important subjects, Kautilya speak* of a highly 
developed art or healing, producing and counteracting diseases 
poisons, etc-(XII), maternity and care of the child (I. 17, 
kumarabhrtyd and garbhabhaxman) and of the profession of 
the doctor, cikitsaka (I. 18). He refers to the lapidary art 

(II. 2), to the science of agriculture (krshitanlra, II. 25) and the 
science of plant-life (vrkshayurveda) and to the astronomical 
factors favourable for cultivation - He speaks of reading others' 
minds, perfumer’s art, garlanding and shampoo (II. 27). 
There was an advanced veterinary science pertaining to the 
elephant and horse (II. 30, 31)- Mineral science, dhatu- 
lastra, is also mentioned in K.uitiiya (H- 12). 

ArthiUcturt 

The development of architecture is seen in Kauplya s clabo* 
rate description of the fret and die palace and their Winn 
part* including mechanical manipulations (vanIras)- Secret 
passages within wails (gu^ha-bhitti-saficara) and underground 
way* (surangas) were devised (I- 20), In the mut place fire¬ 
proofing is also mentioned. Sulbaiaitra is referred to expressly 
(II- 12 and 25)- Special buildings with suitable fcaturrs are 
described fer elephants and horses ; pleasuredialls (vihlrai-Uas 
LL I), drinking halls with rooms, seal*, couches, garden etc. 
(pitnagara 11. 20, III. 8), gambling halls (dyutivasa II. 36) and 
hospitals (H. 6) arc other special types of building* mentioned 
by Kauplya. The architectural magnificence of the Maury an 
capital is borne out by the testimony of the Creek writers and 
by excavations- It has already been pointed out that the Afiha- 
fas tttt contains numerous references to temple* and images 
(1-6. 18, II. J. 4. II. 6, 33, 36, III. 9, 10. 16, IV. 10, V. 2 
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X111. 1,3.}, I dols for voTship were highly poputsr and Dcva- 
danas, and Deva-dravyas were guarded by village elders (I. IB, 
11. ]), a superintendent looking after all temples {11.6), and from 
•a reference in Patafijali we know that the Mauryus probably 
augmented their revenues by a share in the fees forthcoming la 
the popular worship of images. 

Prakrit, Buddhistic and Jain Utaatun 

The earliest literature ofBuddhUm and Jainism which arose 
and grew in Kosala and Magadha adopted the Prakrit as its 
vehicle of expression. Tradition which is late and which receives 
support from some citations in works like the gioss or Malayagiri 
on a Jain work and from a reference in Bhnja’s Sntgdra Prakdla, 
ascribes a Prakrit grammar to Panini himself, but this is only 
a late attempt to invest Prakrit with a status equal to that of 
Sanskrit. Equally undependable is the ascription of the Pta- 
kftaptakdia on the Maharash|ri and other dialects to Vararuchi, 
the Varttikakara, for the languages dealt with here arc of later 
form. The early Ardhamagadhi originals of the Jain canon 
have not survived, what we now have being later redaction*. 

The Buddhistic canon was in Pali which had dose affinities 
with PaiSacI. Pali-Paiiaci, and in fact all the later Prakrits 
owe their origin, according to Hoernlc* to the ways in which 
the non-San skritic populations of the different localities spoke 
the Sanskrit tongue. Konow 1 draws attention to the 1st* 
according to a Tibetan tradition the Sthaviras or Theras had 
their books in Paiiael, and that according to Pisclid these 
Paiiact books may be the Pali canon. Pfili-Paiiatl dialccU 
with slight local variations were ciiriem in wide parts oi Indi.i 
from the north-west to the Deccan, and it is thi* language 
whidt influenced or bore affinities to the Dravidian.* 

Any considerable or authentic Prakfit material of this time 
that we possess i s confined to the edicts of Asoka. The Ian gouge 
of these edicts is in three dialects, closdy related to one another 
and exhibiting only slight differences, one of these the eastern, 
prevalent in Magadha and the language of the capital, gave 

t . ZDMG. S* P7> " e * 

a. Ibid. p. *oj, 

3. Ibid. pp. 107-118- 
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rise to the later Magadhl Prakrit l «be other two wer* of thewe, 
and north-west, the latter being the earliest ofthe three. hat 
Atoka adopted this language Tor the propagation of Dharma 
proves that it was widely prevalent among the people. 

These edicts are valuable in another direction too. For, 
whether one beUevcsor not in the traditions about the Buddhistic 
councils and the compilation of the Pali canon soon after the 
Nirvana of the B uddha or in the time of Atoka, we have i c 
irrefutable evidence of these edict, of Aloka to show that some 
Buddhistic texts were in existence at this time. c ^ f , 
Buirat edict names seven texts which have been traced m the 
canon. Of equal value are the inscriptions on the Bh ^ ut ' u . 

Sa&chl stupas of the second and first centuries . ** w c ; 

carvings presuppose Buddhajalaka legends, ihe inscnpuons 
there mention actually reciter (bhanaka), Sutta iw»( “ ^ 
tika), one versed in the Jive Nikaya* (Paiicanekay^), 
versed in the Pitakas (Petakin) and preacher of I a 
(Dhaxn makathika) - These epigraphical references axe^ wme 
indication that a! the time of Atoka there ~ • Buddh.Ue 
canonical literature to which the available Pati canon 

general resemblance. r «*v r dine legends of the 

Jainism does not lag behind in recording tegen 

constitution of the Ardhamagndhi canon at *V*P>*»” ^ 
time of Chandragupta, and of the Jam affiliations o 
and Maurya kings and ministers. To Badrabahu who J 
legend brings to Kar^taka along with king Chandragupta who 
Z became a Jain, are ascribed the ten Niryuktis and the KJf*- 
ritra. While it may be true that the Jain Angas Have m them 
portions going to the Mauryan times in antiquity ,t » well 
understood that their bulk represents very late work. 


CHAPTER XI 

mauryan art 


I 

Introduction 

It U indeed curious that the first organised art activity in 
India in large scale and durable material of which datable 
examples have come down to ua in any recognisable number 
belongs to the period of the Mauryas. The Chalcolithic civilisa¬ 
tion of ihe Indus valley has left behind relics, few In number 
but varied in subject and treatment, that may safely be said to 
belong to the domain of high art with a long artistic tradition 
and experience behind it. Indeed) the art represented by the 
reliefs on the seals and figure sculptures in the round found at 
Har&ppa, Mohen-jo-Daro and other sites in ihe Punjab, Sind* 
Baluchistan s and further north and east* is already highly deve¬ 
loped, sophisticated and conscious) and expresses most fully and 
significantly ihe ctilture-ideology of a people urban in upbring* 
i ng w highly sophisticated in the luxury of living) and probably 
industrial and feudal in socio-economic organisation. Like 
the civilisation itself Its art also had already reached the creative 
climax of a tradition. Into the relation of this ajt with the art 
of the contemporary cMfised world It is not the place to enter ; 
but k must needs be told that this art in spite of its affinities with 
contemporary Mediterranean art has its own essential qualities 
and its own character cf form that link it with the arc of India 
of the historical period 1 - Yet the feet remains that the art of the 
Indus valley is still largely an unknown factor in so far as U 
remains chronologically unexplained, and w p e hardly know 
anything definite of what happened along the arrow of tune 
between the final phase of the Indus valley civilisation and the 
civilisation that flourished in the Ganges valley more than two 
thousand years later, 

t. Sl Knunrbdi. IriSm Smlpiut*, pp. 3 — 7 h 
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The earlier that the Ganges .■alley » aUeged to have offc«d 
to ua in the shape and form of what may be called art art objec 
a small gold tablet representing a naked wom^i standing vnhc 
kgJ in symmetrical rigidity, with exaggerated hips and «xoal 
organs, heavy and clumsy ornament* and rigidly angtdar » 
position. It was dug out uf a tomb near Launya, 
by Bloch, the explorer, as the iconic represent.^ 
goddess, and was ascribed by him to ab^ut e g 
seventh centuries B.C. There can hardly be any doubttbat st^t 
images in metal as well as in clay served as ietish sym 
are passages in the Rig Vti* and later also in the "' f " 

which can be interpreted to suggest that SguiM of 8 
animals were fashioned in metal .md clay for such purp^ - 
A small gold tablet similar to that found at Uur.ya and a «mtl 
gold figure, forming part of the relics from the ruins of th_ 
Piprahva stupa, evidently Buddhistic, and belonging to ^ 

J t earlier than that of the Maury**, reveals the 

and treatment as those of the Uuriya mblet, » dmt^e ^ 
canhardlybe ascribed to so the 

of the oldest terracotta pieces recovered y , 

ruins of Bhita seem also to belong more or less tojim c ^ 
their motive, if not their treatment, is the same, so that aU tboe 
Ejects may be taken to be typical repr^nuumt o * 
oh L of imagination centering round fetishistic beliefs. TV T 

2TL. A«- p— ° f -» 

ur, movement in any considerable scale, though P™* vc r . 
and beliefs may have helped and favoured the 
sculptural and architectural art m Ind.a at a later s ge 

That this was indeed the ca* is fully borne out by early 
Buddhist and Jaina texts and supported by eviy . _ * 

reliefs that reveal the flourishing existence, particularly i 

££.?!* of. r 

of such symbols as the Chaitya which was cither h > 

U Th. Woch. ’Ev^rahmi tagNiWJ* '^T; ’ 

3. J, Mwihatlp mtiem mi Bhiti P i- J ’ * P * P 
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groves of trees (ntkkhacilija, vmocstiffij aramaettijm etc.), and 
not infrequently these trees were the abodes of gods or spirits 
known as VnkfadeiYakshas etc. Another important symbol 
that received worship was the stupa, a hemispherical mmsdtis, 
either votive or dedicatory or commemorative. All such objects 
and places of primitive worship were enclosed for protection 
with railings which must have given the people some scope for 
the play of their artistic and decorative instincts* 1 A third object 
that also seems to have been an important dement in the primi¬ 
tive religion of middle and eastern India was the animal standard 
—the dki'ajajfombha of later Indian literature*—he. posts or 
pillars crowned by animals considered sacred and worshipped by 
primitive peoples. This trait of primitive religion was not 
particularly characteristic of India, but was equally potent in 
Babylonia and Assyria as well as in ancient Greece, Later 
Brahmamcal mythology knows of such standards or stamhhtt 
of at least three different animal gods namely the Garuda, 
the Vpsha and the Makara, the idkan&t of Vishnu, Siva and 
Gariga (also Kandarpa) respectively* Sometimes the animal 
was replaced by certain trees considered sacred, the Kalpedrvms 
or the wishing tree and the palm-tree represented by its crowning 
cluster of lea vies. It was evidently from such early specimens 
of primitive animal standards made of impermanent materials 
like wood and bamboo that Aioka derived the inspiration of 
erecting monumental pillars crowT.ed by sacred animals 1 . 

But of such objects of worship before the days of Aioka- 
Maurva we have no remains extant, nor of the 
or spirits referred to in a general way or specifically by name m 
early Buddhist and Jain a texts. Attempts have been made on 
epigraphic reasons to identify the two round standing male 
figures from Patna in reddish-grey sandstone of the Chunar 
region and bearing rAavrhr as those of Tabsktu ; indeed behind 
the shoulder of one of these statues, on the scarf, is a short inscrip* 
tion palcographically assignable lo about the first century A.IX— 
that may be read as : Tukh{o) j a (?) Vctenamdi. That they are 

I- R. P, Chanda, Tfo qf art tn Ewitm Indw, M , A . $* /.* Jo, PP- 

3—Sp 3r—W- 

a. Ibid ; Mjtis, A< K. ‘Origin of (be bdl-apilit,' /, H- Q..VII, pp, ]!4— 

as, *38—44. 
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monumental sculptural representations of TairAor 

hifdly be any doubt, though per«rt»tatt«npM^re««w made 

of Magadha 1 - This latter theory ^ no longer seriously picked » 

L^l sdU generally held that they b*». 

Uter phase of Mauryan art. I shall try to show later on that 

the so-called Maury™ polish which is the «•*«*-■*- 
which the assumption is based cut hardly 'e . 

dent for their being labelled as Mauryan, and 

paleographically but stylistically as well, they cannot belong 
a period of art earlier than that represented at Sanehi and uv 
early primitive* *f Mathura- 

The lac. remains to*., tot «e k™™ “f te HlSrf 
or titter sculptnre or architecture tot can d.fm.tdy te UW 
ehronologieally or pre-Mauryan or perhaps oven os presto- 
Indeed, all evidences suggest tot whatever speeiir.ens of ttoe 
mo branches of visual art we know e> are d.rcc, >■ the £*« 
of to Matin'. errUTt and to initetite came **^*^V. 
,« powerful King himself. Eacep. one or mo P--' 
Ueally may be bribed to a tote anterior to that of Aiote, 
to rest belong definitely to to latter« re.gn alnngwrthto 
animal figure tot crown them or earn mdependmtly. 1 e 
dercriptto of to eity ofPatalipotra and of the royal P»U“ 
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Arrian, and Sttabo, and the ekeavations at the s.te ofdhe 
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palace ; but there can be little doubt that BJndusara and Aioka, 
particularly’ the latter, added considerably to the original lay 
out and the buildings. The Maurya Pillared Hall and the 
stupendous buildings remains of which were laid hare by Spooner 
may have been built by Aioka himself, since their essential 
ideology and conception agree so remarkably well with all that 
we already know of the aims, ideals, moti ves and general ideolo¬ 
gical mental design of that great benevolent autocrat. Such 
large designs executed with almost imperial thoroughness can 
for all that we know only be associated with his name. Of other 
architectural remains that can definitely be associated with the 
Maurya dynasty are a lew avcdwdlings dedicated by Aioka 
and his grandson Djiiaratha for the use of the monks of the 
Ajivika sect. The sunt total of the Mauryan treasury of art 
may thus on proven grounds, be said to include (1) the remains 
of the royal palace and city of Pataliputra; (2) a monolithic rail 
at Samath; {3; the Bodiiimanda or the altar resting on four 
pilasters at Bodhgayl; (4) the excavated eAaf/ya-halb or cave 
duellingj in the Barab^r and N^garjiuu hills of Gaya including 
the Suduma cave dated in the twelfth year of Afok^Vreigti; (5) 
Ulc non-edict bearing and Rlict^bearing pil la rs* {6) the animal 
seuJpiLires cmwning the pillars with animal and vegetal relief} 
decorating the abaci of the capitals; and £7) the front half of die 
representation of an elephant carved out in the round from a 
live rock at Ohanli m OrissQ^ 


„ .i.' an; hi [e 5 ,ura l a( ld sculptural remain! dial arc generally ascribed 

to the Mawya pennd, ™ ether ity/istic Or IradfibnaJ poUndi, include ft) A 
ratling (?J PtUar WjtJi inscription from (he Anunapura site, Mathura. ra* 
"*i cld 7*P irts > tubsequentiy enclosed % later additions, nf t 

(3) foundau^W of auutynduUl at Siiiehi and Sonifi : < + ) two l>atn* Yikslo 
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A few characteristics nre common to all these sculptural 
and architectural remains. They are all monumental in con- 
ception and design, and inordinately fine, orderly, thorough 
and precise in execution. Moreover, with the exception of the 
remains of the royal palace and city-buildings of Pa(aliputra, 
all or them were executed in hard grey sandstone or more or leas 
big dimensions, always very finely chiselled and very Lug y 
polished to a glossiness that ha, hardly any parallel in bid.a of 
later ages and in the world except in ancient Iran. And thirdly, 
all of them were reared up directly under the shadow of the royal 
throne of the Mauryas, Asoka and his grandson fixing their 
stamp on the majority of them. We are thus confronted with 
an historical phenomenon that calls fi r an explanation. Hrre 
we are face to face with a period in ancient Indian history 
when a royal dynasty with imperial ambition and outlook suddenly 
discards wood and bamboo, perhaps also brick and clay, 
and lakes to the employment of stone as the mafer.al par 
w'U'nct for monumental sculpture and architecture, and this 
new material is handled with such perfect case and mastery as to 
suggest that the art of hard and large site stone-cutting was as 
it were already long in practice. Except those carved out of 
live rock, all removable pieces were worked out of grey sand¬ 
stone quarried at Chunar ; the Mauryan columns are all carved 
out of this material, and it should be remembered that these 
huge columns are distributed over a very wide area between 
Delhi m the west, Basarh in the east and Saflchi m the south. 
Most certainly the huge resources of the state made a e 

to the artists rendered possible the conception, planning and 
execution in such large and gigantic proportions- But royal will 

and state resources alone cannot explain the sudden tramfomo¬ 
tion from wood, sun-dried brick, clay, ivory <nd metal t. , 
or from the fine workmanship and exquisite finish of ivory and 
metal work to bold and rounded work m stone of huge dimen¬ 
sions. It is possible to postulate dial similar bold and large 
scale work was long in practice in wood its pre-Maury* ys. 
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and what the Maury a emperors did was only to initiate the 
artists and art-guilds into the use of stone and make them tranj- 
late their traditional skill in terms of a new material. Such an 
explanation is certainly admissible ; one has only to read through 
the description of the city and royal palace of Paialiputra left 
by classical writers 1 , and examine the design and execution of 
many an architectural dement of the Matirya, Suriga and other 
rarly Indbm monuments, e.g, the pillars, the railings, the gates, 
the Chaitya facades, etc. and be convinced of the force of the 
argument 1 . But the very (act that stone henceforward became 
die material par txctllenct for Indian plastic art is by itidf signi¬ 
ficant ; equally significant is it that stone sculpture when it first 
comes to view in India during the Manrya period is already 
the expression of a civilised and sophisticated and fully developed 
art that had generations of artistic effort, experience and tradi¬ 
tion behind it ; that it is a work in the round, it exists by itself 
and is borne by its own volume and strength, and that it has aa 
inherent technical and psychological character that the jeweller’s 
or carpenter s art fails to explain and account for. Indeed, past 
artistic tradition and the art cf the wood, day, ivory, mineral, 
stone and metal worker in howsoever large a scale and with what¬ 
ever technical skill and efficiency cannot fully explain the art 
tradition Mauryan sculptures represent, the technical skill anti 
efficiency of the Maury an sculptor who w orked in stone of huge 

and heavy proportions, and the atmosphere the sculptures them- 
selviGs breathe. 


II 

Sqcw tsi& nV a! Bdckgrcunii 

Any attempt at an explanation of the phenomenon referred 
to above must take Into account the state of artistic effort and 
activiticj in India itself during the centuries immediately pre- 
r ing that of die Mauryas* Le + during the period of the H;i.ryarika p 
[ho Saisuuaga and the Najida. domination. Storeyed 
huHdmgs presum.ibJy of wood and brick, were already widely 
known* and mention Is made of round and square huts perhaps 
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of wood and bamboo. An advanced knowledge or the use of 
metals like tin, lead, silver, copper and iron shaped and formed 
into objects meant for various domestic and other purposes is 
already attested by the later Vcdic teats; and the jitakas reveal 
that there were eighteen different kinds tf&pasot arts and crafts 
including carpentry, smithcry, leather-dressing and painting* 
Metal workers in general were probably known by the word 
kamira (Skt. karwskaja), and there are definite evidences to sug¬ 
gest that these artists and craftsmen were organised into repw 
or guilds. Localisation of certain industrial crafts also took 
place to the extent that an entire village or a particular locality 
in the town came to be designated according to the craft prac¬ 
tised in the locality. The jamhti also afford a more or Jess vivid 
picture of con temporary city and village life, villages with scat¬ 
tered huts made of wood and bamboo and reed, cities with 
roads and lanes lined with buildings of brick and wood, all set 
off against the background of an agricultural, industrial and 
commercial life in small scale and within narrow proportions 1 . 
If we set aside certain stories oflheMdAiMfrafo, there is nothing 
else to suggest that the canvas of contemporary life was huge and 
that it was conceived in any magnificent and monumental scale 
Tribal and primitive was indeed the character of die &ocia 
psychology of Northern India during all these centuries. This 
tribal and primitive outlook is also fully in evidence m the 
remains of the old city of Rajagriha with its walls and remains of 
dwellings built of rough cyelopcan masonry* which is the one 
definite architectural example that can be «id to belong to 

pre-Matiryan times. , . - 

But a slow and steady widening of the tribal and primitive 

outlook was being effected in the political sphm. Already m 
the Atlarcjo BrdkmaM we hear of such sacrifices at the Bijuiuja 
and the AindramahdMsMn, of sdtvcbh&ma kings, of paramount 
rule and of all-encompassing sovereignty, The same political 
conception of r$j£ iin-abhaumc is repeated in Batdhijcjitt Sretfa- 
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tuira t and that of raja eh&kkaraUi in early Buddhist and jaina 
textsi. In reality however the noimal pohiiGil condition of 
northern India till the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. vis not 
that of an empire of any considerable extent under a sanabhexma 
monarch but it was that of separate smaU and independent 
states and kingdoms each under a king or tribal leader. Jt was only 
towards the third quarter of the fourth century B.C, that the ideal 
was partinUy achieved in the person of Muhapadmananda who 
has been referred to in the Puran&a as lart'tifajetefutid, lanakshe- 
trSntakanTpah and tkrtrSt, the supreme monarch, and one of his 
sons, die last of the dynasty, as the powerful monarch of the 
Prasioi and the Cangaridtii, in the accounts of classical writers. 

It is difficult to say whether the evolution of the wider poli¬ 
tical outlook was the outcome of natural historical process or 
was directly or indirectly conditioned by India's contact with 
the contemporary west-Asialic world. In any case the chrono¬ 
logical and historical background is significant and is worth 
consideration. Already in prehistoric times, the Indus vallev 
civilisation formed a part of die civilisation dial extended to 
ancient Sumer ; much later, the civilisation represented by the 
RigBtda was but a cognate of that represented by dte Aoertt. There 
is no reason to RflJttmc that this intimate relation of India wii-h 
Iran and the ancient Asiatic wist lapsed at any time during the 
centuries that followed. Indeed, from about 8GO B.C. almost 
continuous contact of Aryanised India with Iran can cither he 
inferred from actual remains of art objects, fiom lilhic records, 
and from cognate political and cultural ideas ar.d ideologies. 

In die sixth century B.C. part of northern India went under the 
political domination of Iran, and gradually the Indus came to 
form the eastern boundary of the wide Iranian empire of Darius ; 
indeed this part of India came to be politically organised into 
the 30th satrapy of that empire*. Darius describes himself in 
his inscriptions as KshqutMjofiam Kshajethiye, the King of kings, 
the gTeat King*, 1 he was in reality a sdriabhentma monarch of ihc 
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old Indian conception, an tAttrdf like Mahapadmananda. In¬ 
deed the Achacmenid dynasty was the first to evolve and give 
reality to the Idea of imperial suserainiy which a century later 
was partially achieved by the Nandas, and fully by the Manryw 1 . 
Certainly no contemporary bon owing can at once be postulated 
but it is likely that both India and Iran participated in a com- 
mon politico-historical process* 

This is more evident in the domain of art and general ctiHurc* 
Indeed early Indian art can be viewed and understood fully 
only against the background of age-old but very potent and 
effective Indo-Sumcrian and Indo-Iranlan contacts maintained 
through long centuries. In Maury*. Sung*. Andhra and 
Kush ana art, there is a rich treasure of art and decorative tm I if}, 
ornamentations, devices and patterns that we meet with for the 
first time and that suggest ‘parallels In Sumerian, Hittite, Assy¬ 
rian, Mycenaean, Cretan, Trojan, Lycian, Phoenician, Achne- 
menid and Scythian cultures*. Coomaraswsmy gives a long 
list of such common dements and technical analogies, and finally 
argues that 'so Jar as its constituent elements are concerned, and 
apart from any question of style, there is comparatively little In 
Indian decorative art that is peculiar to India, and much that 
India shares with Western Asia.’ It is difficult to disagree with 
CkjOfnara^’amy when further he says : 

‘All this amounts to proof that the Lb ernes and motifs cf pre- 
Maurya art cannot have differed very greatly from those of 
Maury a and Suhga ; fantastic animals, palmettes, rosettes, and 
bell-capitals must have been common elements of (he craftsman * 
repertory under the Nandai as in the time of Aiofca. lndta, m 
centuries and perhaps millenniums B.C., was an integral part o 
an ‘Ancient East’ that extended from the Mediterranean to the 
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Apart from India forming an integral part of an ^Ancient 
E-wt’ and sharing in a common culm™I heritage from very 
early times, there is more or less definite evidence of intimate 
cultural contact of India with Iran in particular from about the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C. The North-west and the 
Indus valley forming a part of Darius’s empire made contacts 
with Iran easier still. This intimate contact must have been 
responsible for certain elements in Buddhist and later ftrahma- 
mc.il mythology, tradition, worship and iconography, especially 
those connected with the cults of the Sun and Fire 1 . It was also 
responsible for the origin and evolution of the Kharoshthi script 
in about the fifth or fourth century B.C. An Aramaic inscrip, 
tion belonging to about the fourth century B.C. has 
actually been found at Taxila*. The Haryankas, the Saiiunagas 
and the Xandas must have more or Jess felt the pressure of this 
contact, but since their dominions lay far away from the regions 
where presumably the effects of the impact of the two drilisa- 
tions were directly frit, Eastern India was perhaps only indirectly 
touched by Iranian contacts. 

With the coming of the Mauryas to power on the throne of 
I italipiuni, with the building up of an all-India empire by 
Chandragupta extending up to modern Afghanistan and foere- 
fo.e touching almost what had once been the heart of Achac- 
menid power and culture, with die establishment of intimate 
friend]> relations with contemporary Hellenistic powers, and 
friendly contact ofMaurya tings and court with Greek poll tied 
and cultural representatives from Graeco-Bactrjan courts and 
kingdoms, foe situation took a new turn. The Acliaemcnid 
empire had long gone to dust and India had ceased to form a 
part of that empire. In 330 B. C. Alexander the Great over¬ 
threw the once mighty Persian Empire, but in tlie process of con¬ 
solidating his conquest foe Creek conqueror came under the 
overpowering influence of Achacmetiian imperialism and Ach se¬ 
me man art and culture. Plutarch has a Jong and vivid descrip¬ 
tion of how Alexander behaved himself at Pcnepolix and how he 
worked for a fusion of the cultures of Greece and oflran of the 
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AdiLiemerid monarehs. Donned in the robes of Iranian monarch* 
lie tired to sit on the throne of Darius under a golden canopy _ 
He himself married Darius's daughter Stntfra* and married his- 
Greek friends to Iranian Indies ; one of these friends wa® Selcucn*-* 
Inter known as Selene us Nicator, who married Apama p the 
daughter of Spilansenes- Not satisfied wish having simply 
adopted somewhat the Persian mode of dress* Alexander* says 
Phi larch, 'accommodated himself more than ever to the manner 
of the Asiatics* and at the same time pervaded them to adopt 
some of the Macedonian fashion® ; for by a mixture of both he 
thought an union might be promoted much better than by force, 
and his authority maintained even when he was at a distance* 
For the same reason he selected thirty thousand (Persian) boy® 
and gave them masters to instruct them in Grecian literature 
as well as train them to arm 1 -, in the Macedonian maimer 1 * 1 
The same process seems to have been fully at work in the 
realm of art. Colonial Hellenistic art was .slowly coming ui.dcr 
the inJiucnce of Persian art, specially of Persian nwltfi f patterns 
and designs on the one hand* while Persian an itself began to 
feel the pressure of Ionian and Hellenist lc influences onwards 
from the fifth century B.G . 1 This pressure became active during 
and after the Aehaemenid period, so that when the Mauryaa 
came into iiuimatc contact with Lite colo^ E.+I Greek® of Western 
Asia* both Ackiemi nid and Hellenistic art-traditions had Largely 
influenced each other. 

After the withdrawal of the Macedonbin army of Alexander 
and the establlshmcnl of an alliance of Chandragupta Maurya 
with Selcucus* the Mauryas came into very intimate friendly 
relations with the Seleuckl Greek houses, and this relation 
continued from generation to generation. Besides con trading a 
matrimonial alliance Chsndragupta repeatedly received 
Megasthenca as an ambassador from Sclcucus, is repot ted 
to have: sent Selimcus some strange Indian drugs presumably 
through his own envoy* and is further said to have been used u* 
offer sacrifices in Hellenic manner to Alcxr-nder T s altars r n the 
Hyphases* The ceremonial at the court of this king described 
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by elrtssicj] writers alio reveals Achaemcninn influence 1 . Mis 
50n Elndusara had also in his court a Greek envoy, Drimachus 
tif FlaUea, sent by ArUiodius I, son of Sdeucus, Eiudusara 
*lso, like hia father seems to have been a Hdlenopbil ; he wroie 
tuck to Antioch us requesting him to buy and send on to h int 
Sweet wine* dried figs and a Greek sophist- From Antiochiis 
came the reply : s Wc shall send you dried figs and sweet wine, 
but It is not lawful in Greece to sell a sophist.* Diodorus 
speaks of a Greek author lam bo ulus by name who found his 
way to the king of Falibothra, and this king of Fallbothra, pre¬ 
sumably Bindtisara or at least one of the first three Maurya 
monarch? 5 'had a great love for the Grecians. 1 Aioka 1 * friend[y 
relations with the Tmmat or die Greek states of Western Asia 
and hgypt are well-known ; the world that he chums to have 
conquered by his policy of Dhammanj&ya was preeminently tha 
Hellenistic world ; he arranged for the medical treatment of men 
and cattle, among others, in the dominions of Antiochus Thecs 
and his neighbours ; and it is nc-i unlikely that his description cf 
himself as <Uianan,pija Pijcdasi h an a ho of ihe deification of 
kings current among Alexanders successors in Hellenistic Orient, 
Both Megaidienes and Kauplya refer to a Stale department 
run and maintained specifically for the purpose of looking after 
foreigners 1 who evidently were quite numerous not only in the 
capital city of F^pUiputra but in other provincial capitals ■"lid 
trade centres. There can hardly be any doubt that these foreign¬ 
ers were mostly colonial Grctb and a very large majority of 
them w'ere merchants and businessmen. Indeed in the third 
century B.C. a caravan highway ran from Tax ill 
Kandahar, Pcusepolis and Susa to SeJeucria on the Tigris, 
while another old main road ran ria Kandahar, Herat, Hccalo- 
mpylos, Eebatana and Sclcuceia and was joined by the T&xikv 
Kabul-Eactria route 1 . Taxda, it is well known, w^s the teat of 
an important Maurya province, and from here a great high- 
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w ay rail direct to connect Papdiputra with the Hellenic cash 
Besides, there was also a coastal sea-borne trade route to Scleucdo 
along the Persian Gulf and up the Tigris, and to Egypt following 
the coastline- It is this trade route that explains the Aramaic 
inscription referred to above and datable in the (burth century 
B t C. It was along this route also that foreigner* including 
envoy** Greek traders* travellers, artists and craftsmen uuut 
have flocked to Mauryan India in such n umbers as to oblige 
the State to maintain a department to look after iheir comfort 
and well-being. This intimate contact indeed explains such 
finds as the fragmentary handle of a terracotta vase showing- 
Alexander 1 * head in lion’s skin and recovered from l;ixih l T 
or random finds from Sinifith, Bas^rh and the Patna region of 
terracotta pieces of distinctive Hellenistic appearance or with 
definite Hellenistic jws/i/j and dffilgn 1 * That they belong pro¬ 
bably to a latr-r date docs not minimise the importance of the 
very intimate relations the Mauiya court maintained with the 
Hellenic east - w rather they point out that even after the decline 
and downfall of the Maury as parts of India continued 10 remain 
in touch with the Hellenistic world. Within a century after the 
death of Aloha a Greek army penetrated as far east as Madhya- 
mika near Chltor and Sakcta near Ayodhya. 

The Maurya kings and the Maurya court were indeed Helle¬ 
ne pbils ? but it was evidently their Hellcnophdiiro that aho 
brought them into an indirect contact with the art and culture 
of the Achaemcnids* Hie grandiose and magnificent monu¬ 
ments of the Achacmenid monarchs were stHl standing when the 
Manryas came to exercise all India suzerainty and Maurya art 
was making its appearance. OcrLiin Achaemenlaji forms and 
motifs had presumably already migrated to the Punjab and the 
Indus valley during the Achaememan occupation of the region* 
Exaravalions at the Blur mound at Paxila yielded from the pre- 
Hellenistic strata a ic&raboid of steatite exhibiting a winged 
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stag which is reminiscent of similar objects of Achaemcniaji 
origin^. *Thc Indian punch-marked silver coinage struck 
on the Persian standard perhaps represented (he Aehacme* 
man coinage for India*®. Bui even after the extinction 
of Achaememan power importation of Adtaemenkti art 
objects to India seems to have continued* Curtins, Diodorus, 
and Arrian state that Alexander presented to the king of Taxi la 
among other tilings a large number of gold and silver vessels 
and an enormous quantity of Babylonian and Persian embroi¬ 
deries from the treasury of old Persian monarehs*. It has also 
been poin ted out that a few minor an deputies found in the upper 
strata of the Blur mound excavations 'reflect the influence or 
Achaemenian art/ Among these, four bangles of thin beaten 
gold terminating m lion’s heads* and a fragment of pottery from 
the side of a vase decorated with die conventional leaf design 
and reminiscent of the capitals of well-known Asoka pillar*, 
are particularly noteworthy. Moreover a polished sandstone 
head from Sarnath wearing a crenellated crown, the method 
of wearing the waist cloth without ihc Kactha as we find in the 
ITO Patna 1 itkuhs statues in (he Indimi Museum, and the 
coiled armlets decorated spirally and terminating in a Dragon’s 
head, of the same statues, inevitably recall Achaemcnian paraJJ- 
eh 4 . It is evident that the trade routes referred to above opened tip 
avenues through which M&urya India came to acquire more 
direct and intimate contact with Medo-Aehaememan art and 
culture, perhaps through Greek intermediaries. 

But more important evidence cf Achacmcruan cultural 
influence on the \faurya court and Maury a cultural Idee logy 
is afforded by the accounts of the city and royal palace of Fa tali* 
putra left by classical authors* evidently following Megasihenes, 
and by the actual remains of the same city and palace unearthed 
by Waddell and Spooner*. Strabo says that the city of Pair 
bothra was situated at die confluence of the Ganges and the 
Erannoboas (Hlranyaviha, the modern Son) \ it was SO stadia 

*" A. p ( . I, 191^20, p* *3, pl xj. fig. a. 
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in length and 15 in breadth and was of the shape of a parallelo¬ 
gram. The city was surrounded by a wooden wail pierced with 
loop-holes for the discharge of arrows, crowned with 560 towers 
and provided with 60 gates. In sumptuousness and magni¬ 
ficence, according to Strabo, Fataliputra compared very favour¬ 
ably w r ith Susa and Echatana* Waddell’s excavations actually 
laid bare the remains of what had been once the city wall, and 
Spooner later brought lo light remains of huge wooden buildings 
at Bulandibagh mid Kuntndiar, both near Patna, The remains 
of one of these buildings are of particular significance—those 
of a pillared hall in which stone columns were employed to 
support the roof. Of the eighty pillars that had once stood on 
a wooden platform and supported a wooden roof Spooner was 
able m discover the entire lower part of at least one in almost 
perfect condition—it is more or less like an Aiokan pillar, smooth, 
highly polished and made of grey Chunar sandstone* Writing 
about Indian towns Arrian says, 4 AII their towns which are 
down beside the livers or the sea are made of wood ; for towns 
built of brick would never htdd out for any length of time with 
the rains q n the one hand, andon the other, the rivers which rise 
above their banks and spread a sheet of water over the plains. 
But the towns which are built on elevated places out of reach, 
these are built of brick and clay.’ The exca% F aLions of Waddell 
and Spooner admirably confirm what we are told by Strabo 
and Arrian, and constitute one more proof of the fact that before 
the employment of stone for budding purposes, wood was 
generally the only material for even the most sumptuous and 
magnificent buildings, Spooner** excavations however revealed 
for the first time that stone was employed for building purposes 
in at least one building of the Maury a royal city* and that it was 
a pillared hall. Thai the magnificent palaces of Fataliputra 
reminded Mcgasthene* of the palaces of Susa and El ba tan a 
is not without significance when it is remembered that the 
Maurya Pillared HaLl reminded Spooner of the famous Hall of 
Hundred Columns erected at Pfcrsepolis by Darius the Great, 
‘Whereas no other structure of ready early date in ancient 
India disclosed, 1 say's Spooner, *an arrangement of pillars in 
square bays over the whole Boor the hall at Kumrahar did show 
this otherwise unparalleled arrangement, and this was identical 
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with the arrangement cf the pillars in die Achacmcnian Hall. 
The columns themselves moreover showed a technique in their 
polished surface which is not only known to have lieen un-Indian, 
and outside the line of Indian architectural development; hut 
which again is identical with Penepojitan workmanship 1 . Apart 
from die question of the origin and morphology of the Asnkan 
pi I lars to which we shall have occasion to turn later on, there 
can hardly l>e any doubt that the Maurj-a Pillared Hall owed 
its inspiration and general design to the Hal) of Hundred Columns 
erected by Darius. We have it on the authority °f classical 
writers that Chandragupta’s palace at Fataliputra consisted of 
halls whose gilded pillars were adorned with golden vines and 
si her birds ; Indeed fragments of golden vanes have been dis¬ 
covered in the exes vat ions at Kumrahar + We know that the 
halls or the palaces of Ec ha tana had gilded pillars constructed of 
cedar and cypress and golden vines of the pillars invariably 
recall the vines hanging over the couch of Darius—a gift of the 
Lydian Pythias and perhaps of Ionian workmanship. It is 
difficult to say whether die Maury a Pillared Hall at Pataliputra 
was the conception of Chart dragupta himself or one of his suc¬ 
cessors—personally I think it was built at the direction of Asoka 
—but there can be no doubt that one of the three early Maurya 
emperors was responsible for it, ncr is it unlikely that ( tlib adop¬ 
tion of the Persepoliian style of building at Paialiputra was not 
the normal result of the contact of the Achaemcnian and Indian 
sculptures but was due to conscious adoption of the plan of the 
Achaemeniari Hall of Public Audience by the Mauryan emperor 
(Aloka) as a part of the paraphernalia of his Imperialism. + 

It has been argued with some force that Mauryan imperia¬ 
lism as revealed In the inscriptions of AJoka was largely influenced 
by die imperial Ideology of the Hellenistic and Achrcmtiunn 
monarch s*. This may not be altogether unlikely, but be that 
as it may, the fact remains that the inscriptions themselves reveal 
the extent to which Aioka was indebted to his great Adiaemenian 
predecessor Darius, not only for the idea of making his royal 
edicts known throughout his empire but also for the form of she 

S* Chanda, i+ *..p. ig. 
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inscriptions themselves 1 . At the end of the Susian version of 
the Behiatun Inscription of Darius we have the following : 

*{Thus) saith Darius, the king : By the grace of Auramasda I 
made inscriptions in anotiler fashion,, * .such as was not formerly 
... . and jt m written and I.. - + thcn I sent the same inscrip¬ 
tions into all lands, and the people.., / 

The duplicate copies were evidently written on leather or 
brick as the one discovered by Koideway suggests. This was 
also the arrangement made by Atoka for the circulation of his 
edicts (R.E, XIV, Kalitigt Edict I, P. E. VII)* ITic very idea 
indeed of recording royal orders and directions on such perma¬ 
nent material as rocks (and pillars) seems to have been inspired 
by Achaememan practice. In respect of the form of the AtoLm 
inscriptions Senart Jong ago pointed out their strong rescan* 
blance witli that of the inscriptions of the Achacmcnian kings. 
The edicts of Atoka begin with the usual formula Drvan&mpija 
Piyadasi tvamdka which according to Senart ‘is an absolutely 
isolated example in Indian epigraphy. ... In the entire series 
of the inscriptions of the Achaememdes, From Darius to Art- 
axeixes Ochus, the phrase thatfy D&r&jwmtsh Kshtryaikiya, “thus 
saiih the king Darius/' or its equivalent (hairy Kskoyorslk i* etc,, 
inevitably forms the preamble of each of the proclamations. 
In both cases, this phrase in the third person is immediately 
succeeded by the use of the first person, and we arc still further 
justified in drawing attention to this curious Fact that, again 
in both cases the same word— <fipi 7 lipi —is used to designate the 
inscriptions p and that, as we have seen, we arc Jed to admit, 
on altogether independent grounds, that (he Indian form of 
the wo rd was originnJJy borrowed from Persia#* Atoka 1 *$ pcculiar 
way of exhorting people to follow the laws of Dhamma also teems 
to have been adopted from Acliaemenian practice initiated by 
Darius in bis inscriptions (Bchbtun and Nakih-i-Rustam 
inscriptions}. 1 

Two important facts emerge. First, that whatever extant 
remains we can lay ottr hands on as definitely belonging to the 
Maurya Period are products of the Maurya Court, i.e< they were 
worked out by orders of die Maurya monarch* and perhaps aiso 

1. Ibid, pp. 2t — 
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under their direct supervision. Secondly, that this court and its 
presiding lords were all ardent Hellene phiU and were largely 
under the influence of Achacmenian art and culture at the same 
time. It is to this second factor that we can inscribe the fetation 
of Indian art in permanent materials during this period for the 
first dine and the handling of stone for sculptural and archket* 
iund purposes with perfect case and efficiency. At the same 
time it has to be recognised that there existed in India a pre- 
Mauryan art mainly practised in wood and partly in sun-dried 
bride, clay, ivory, metal and mineral stone. Admittedly this 
art could hardly conceive life and tilings in huge pruportkina 
and large dimensions ; tribal and primitive Outlook circuins* 
scribed die vision of the ar tists and craftsmen who must also have 
been handicapped by the very nature of the materials they used. 
But this art happened to he the repository of certain patterns, 
designs, and motift that India shared in common wish ihc rest 
of the early Asiatic world. 

For the rest, we know from Megasthcncs, Kaufilya and the 
J nscriptions of A£f)Li himself that the Maurva admiru stra i ion 
was a highly centralised bureaucracy ; and the Maurya monarch 
nothing short of a benevolent autocrat, Aioka's 
wvts more iui imperial policy than a religious missionary move¬ 
ment and his moral exhortations to his people had almost the 
force of law behind them* He had even gone to tlie length of 
regulating the social and religious life of his people according to 
his conception of DAamma* The king and the court were both 
highly conscious of their power and their imperial glory 1 — 
Aioka’s ms; rip lions breathe the very air nf this consciousness. 
Aaid if the Arifuri&stra of Kauplya is to lie believed, law, order 
and precision were the watchwords of the Maury an govern* 
ment. 1 hi* is surprisingly reflected in the writings of the ins¬ 
criptions themselves ; not only are they beautifully executed* 
but they arc Indeed remarkable lor their clarity, orderliness 
and precision * every single letter is cut into the stone with 
accuracy and care* lines are more often than not straight and 
welbordered* and mistakes, considering the enormous output, 
lew r and far between. The socio-economic policy of the 
Mauryan Stale was also highly centralised and mono¬ 
polistic. 
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Maurvan art has to be viewed and understood against this 
historical, cultural, and sociological background, lliis would 
help us to understand the outlook and ideology or Maury- 
an art. 

Ill 

Columns 

The highly polished, tall and well proportioned columns with 
slightly tapering monolithic shafts, and standing free in space 
and complete and independent by themselves are admittedly 
the best representatives of the court art of the Maury as. The 
columns that bear the edicts of Ainka include those of Delhi- 
Miraih, Allahabad, Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-NWangarh, 
Rampurva (with lion capital), Delhi-1 opra, Sankissa, Sahchl 
and Sarnath ; the non-edict bearing columns known Up till now 
include those of Rampurva (with bull-capital), Basarh-Bakhira 
(■with single lion capital), and Kosam (capital not yet recovered) 
the third category, that of columns bearing dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions, includes at least two well-known specimens, those of 
Rummindd and Kigali Sugar. Of these the capitals of Basarh- 
Bakhira and Lauriya-Kandangarh pillars are in «*" 1 those of 
Rampurva (both bull and lion crowned), Sanldssa, Sarnath 
and Saflcbi have been recovered in more or less damaged condi¬ 
tion. 'flic Lauriya-Nandangarb and Basarh-Baklura pillars 
and one of the two Rampurva columns are crowned by a single 
lion seated on its haunches ; flic Sanldssa pillar by a standing 
elephant ; the second Rampurva column by a standing bull ; 
and the Sarnath and Safichi columns by four semi-lions addorsed 
or united back to back. The Launy^Araraj column seems 
once to have been crowned by a Garutf t capital*, while the 
fragment of a capital or Chunar sandstone with Mauryan 
polish and probably of Mauryan date, (now in the Patna 
Museum) recovered from the village called Salempur, Mu»«ar- 
pur District, shows that it consisted of four semi-bulls seated back 
to back on a plain square abacus, the animals themselves being 
superimposed by a square block decorated with honeysuckle 
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ornaments. Perhaps the Rmtunihdei pillar was once crowned 
by a horse 1 . 

It has been suggested on an eighth century Sinhalese parallel 
that these crowning: an binds—elephant, horse, bull and lion— 
should be considered as guardians of the four cardinal points*. 
Doubts may be entertained if such an interpretation derivable 
from an eighth century Sinhalese monument can with equal 
force be ascribed to the A£okan animal capitals. Nor can it de» 
finitely be said they are all even exclusively Buddhist Symbols. 
Except the horse, all the three other animals as well as the Caru^a 
that is assumed to have once crowned the Lauriya-Araraj pillar 
are symbols associated with early Brnhrrmntcal tradition and 


mythology, though the elephant, especially the white elephant, 
was considered particularly sacred in Buddha-legend as well, 
(Cf, also the Dhauli elephant and the word, 'seto* or the ‘White 
One' at the end or the sixth edict ; the phrase alluding to the 
white elephant below the thirteenth Girnar R.K. ; the word 
‘gajalamt’ or ‘the best of elephants* arid the drawing of an 
elephant on the north face or the KalsI rock). Moreover, a 
dose study of the Aupnath and Sahasrnm Rock Inscriptions, 
and the Seventh 1 ’illar Edict suggests definitely that some at 
least or the pillars bearing his edicts must have been in existence 
before ASoka chose to have his rescripts on morality engraved 
on them—they may even be pre-Aiokan, and consequently 
may have nothing to do with Buddhism—while others were 
erected by Aloka himself and were his own Dh&tmasleinbhas- 
And lastly, it has been argued with some force that these pillars 
with animal capitals arc but translations In stone of primitive 
animal 5 Lanjdar<3s a . 

The internal evidence of the Inscriptions themselves helps 
us to arrive at a rough chronological sequence of the columns. 

1 he Ruinntindei pillar was raised in the 20 th year of the gnat 
monarch s reign while the Rampurva column with the lion 
capital in the 26 th year, followed a year later by the Lauriya- 
Nandangarli column bearing the six pillar edicts dated in the 
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27 th year. The Sarnath pillar could not have been raised 
before the 28 th year ; it hears edict* that do not find place in 
other columns. In any case, all scholars agree that this column 
belong* to the last years of Aioka’s reign. 

We may add to this the stylistic evidence afforded by die 
columns and capitals themselves. So far as columns are con¬ 
cerned a definite starting point is furnished by the Basarh-Bakhirn 
column. Compared with the other columns of known Aiokart 
date* die shaft of this column is heavy and of shorter propor¬ 
tion*, Its workmanship crude and rough. The plain square 
abacus which is by itself an almost sure indication or an earlier 
date has no integral relation with the bell-capital below, and i* 
moreover heavy in proportion. The crowning lion recouchant, 
though a free and independent figure, b not only rough am 
crude in execution, but has not yet evolved the form and appear¬ 
ance so as to make of itself an integrated whole together with the 
shaft, capital and the abacus. The next milestone is furnished 
by the elephant-crowned Sankbsa column. The clumsy and 
heavy workmanship of the animal, its plump shape, and the 
sense of form revealed seem to suggest a near parallel with the 
Dhauli elephant which has to be dated in the twelfth or thirteenth 
year of the reign of ASokn. The filling up of the depth between 
the leg* by rock-design* and the decorations of the al jacus framed 
only at the lower border arc both primitive in design and work- 
manship and arc presumably translated from wooden design* ; 
the border decoration is particularly reminiscent of wood But 

already the abacus has changed from square to rotind an h-is 
b«n given a form that keeps rhythmic baLutCG between the 
ituni.il abo ve and the capital below. I he bnll-crnwncd Ram 
purva pillar seems to form a pair with the one jusi described 
50 far as stylistic chronology is concerned or comes not \ erv lung 
after. The crowning bull though rendered with energy and 
evident naturalism indeed fails to keep harmony with the abacus 
and the capital, an d the rosette* and honey-suckle decoration 
on the abacus itself is a little heavy and rough in execution. 
But it cannot be far out in date from either the lion-crowned 
Rampurva column or the similarly crowned Lauriya-Nan dan 
garh column. In both instances the abacus, which is artistically 
Integrated and harmonised with the capital below, i* decorated 
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wlh a row of peeking ; but while the R^mpurva U on j 5 

entirely contained within the abacus, the Nandangnrh lion 
finds h difficult to fit itself to the round abacus ; its rump and 
part of its hind legs project beyond the abacus in an unbalanced 
manner. The last stage In the evolution h marked by the Sur- 
nath and Saftchi pillars both crowned by four semi-lions joined 
back to back at the shoulders and carrying the Buddhist symbol 
of the Wheel, instead of by a single animal {whether lion, bull 
or elephant ) as had hitherto been the practice, and that without 
any crowning symbol- The SaJcmpur column crowned by 
four semi-bulb joined back to back must also belong to this 
stage of evolution- 

He shsJl try to See at a later stage to what estent this chrono¬ 
logical sequence is upheld by a stylistic analysis of the animal 
sculptures themselves. 

A clear idea of the whole and of component parts of a Maury a 
tfdumn is a Horded by the Laurlya-JS'andingarh column which is 
a perfect specimen ef the long scries of such columns. All 
Mrcurya columns, no matter where they are set up, are chiselled 
<nn of grey Chunar sandstone and have a lustrous polish due to 
the application perhaps of slUcions varnish on the stone. This 
uniform place of origin of the material probably suggests that 
there was at or near Chunar an arboentre established and patro- 
ni^ed directly b> the Maury a Court, an assumption supported by 
tie additional fact that ail the component parts of the columns 
inc iding ihe crowning animal^ abacus and the shaft tend 
increasingly to fora, out whole so far as form and technique are 
, ci ncd. At icaj[ this was the problem tfie Artists were eon- 
nod with and which they tried to solve with increa sing success. 

Tlic component parts that are easily known are(l) the shaft always 
p ' t and smooth, circular in section and slightly tapering up¬ 
wards, without any base whatsoever, and always and invariably 
eu.e ct out of one piece of stone ; (2) the capital having 
the shape and appearance of a gently arched bell formed of 
oius petals, the proportionate ratio of breadth and height 
being variable from capital to capital, and joined with die shaft 
■>y a copper bolt of cylindrical shape bulging in the middle 
i,Cf the Rampurva Jion^capitaJ column and the copper bolt 
that used once to connect the capiul with the shaft) ; (3) the 
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abacus, square and plain in die earlier specimens and circular 
and decorated in the later ones, and of variable proportions ; 
(4) and die crowning animal, seated or standing, always and 
invariably in the round, and always constituting a single piece 
with the abacus. The constituent elements may now be taken 

up one by one- m 

The surface of the shaft as of the other dements is cut ant 

executed with remarkable precision and accuracy, and except 
in the case of the Basarh-Bakhira pillar which is heavy and 
massive, the shaft;, to jud<re by ihcLauriya-Nandangarh ex mj lc 
as well as fragments of the column, seem to have maintained a 
graceful and elegant proportion throughout. They ore mom* 
tamed in position by simply being buried in the earth and by 
plain slabs of store or plain brickwork at the bottom. h'S 
give* them an appearance of stability, as ir they stand by their 
own weight. The shaft is superimposed by the bell-shaped 
capital- In some cases as in the Rummiudci column the transi¬ 
tion from the shaft to the capital is abrupt, white m other ins¬ 
tances it is made easy and gradual by the introduction of mim¬ 
mediate mouldings or variable stages and designs ; in the lkmoi ■ 
Bakhira column there ore three retreating moulding* decorated 
with rope-head-recl designs ; similar moulding* arc to be seen 
in the Lauriya-Nandangnrh example as well ; elsewhere the 
mouldings are plain. The >urface of die gently arched bel - 
shaped capital is decorated with highly stylised longitudinal 
lotus-petals with sharp and thin ridge* in the middle, ;md wide 
and r&undS&h border mouldingii die spaces bciuedi c p 
of the petals being filled up with short moulding*. la the 
earliest Mauryan example, he. the Basarh-Bakbim .pedmen, the 
transition from the capital to the square ab.uus is mar « Y 
cable moulding of West-Asiatic twisted rope ttetgn which is 
repealed in later examples also, except in the topped Ram 
purva and Sarnath examples. In other Mauryan .examples 
the formal appearance of the capital is the same, but there is a 
progressive attempt towards a clearer and sharper definition of 
the middle ridge and border mouldings and increasing *<T * 

don which are all fully in evidence in the Sartiath specimen. lie 
real aesthetic significance or the dutifully arched and elegant¬ 
ly ribbed floral bell of the Mauryan capital lies in it* £* ntlc cUrve ’ 
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its chaste and rhythmic proportion and in its very effective contrast 
^ith the chaste, elegant, plain, smooth, tailed, tapering shaft that 
it crowns* The capital aUOj like the abacus and the shaft, shows 
I lie different stages of a process of arthtic evolution, though 
the chronological sequence cannot be definitely established ; 
but the steady grow th of the feeling for form and more and more' 
linear rhythm is unmistakable. Ihc abacus is indeed the 
pedestal for the crowning animal ; in the change of its form 
from square to round, of its appearance frun plain to decorated 
surface beginning with low and culminating in bold and high 
rehef work in various nwtijs £nd designs,, and in the attempt 
for increasing harmonisation of the abacus with the bdl-shapcd 
capital below and the crowning animal above, a discerning eye 
can dearly trace the stages of the progressive evolution of an 
architectonic form existing by itself. This becomes further evident 
when we compare the entire ensemble formed by the crown- 
nig animal,, the abacus, and the capital as we see it in various 
stages from the B^sarh- BtHiiy s example through bankissa and 
Jlarnpurva to barnath. Beginning fitrn disjoined and un- 
uin fitd parts of unequal proportions and a broken linear rhythm 
Brtsarh'Baidjira, it steadily marches towards integration of the 
component parti into one whole until it readies its per fee don at 
Sarnath where the parts are dear, distinct and well-defined, 
well-prcporiiojicd and singularly evenly balanced and forming 
one Integra ltd whole and maintaining a linear rhythm through¬ 
out, so much so that the crowning dements on the shall con* 
tribute the most positive character that gives the Mattrya 
columns the independent effect of complete monumental works. 
From primitive animal standards to such monumental works 
rt must have been a long journey, but royal will and state re¬ 
sources, the individual taste and ideology of a benevolent auto¬ 
crat, and perhaps also foreign hand and inspiration so potently 
at work at [he M&urya court achieved the end of this long and 
arduous journey within a very short space of time. The total 
aesthetic effect of Maurya columns lias never been surpassed 
in later Indian art, and in the whole realm of independent 
monumental columns of the world, Maury an columns occupy 
a proud position by reason of their very free and significant 
artistic form In spactj the rhythmic and balanced proportion 
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of their constituent dements, the unitary and integrated effect 
of the whole, the chaste and elegant shaft and capital, and no 
less by the conscious, proud and dignified attitude of the crown* 
ing ornaments. 

There can be no doubt that the impetus came from outside. 
The very sudden use of stone and that at once for monumental 
art ofl.irgc designs and huge proportions, and the quick process 
of evolution from primitive to conscious, civilised and sophisti¬ 
cated form and appearance, from tribal to imperial outlook 
that is evident in the total efleet of the columns point unmistak¬ 
ably in that direction. It has been repeatedly suggested, not 
without reason, that this extraneous impetus and inspiration 
came from Iran or the Achacmrnid emperors ; some have even 
suggested that Mauryan columns are but Indian adaptations of 
the Achaemenian prototype. As repeatedly attempts have 
been made to deny the alleged extent of debt, not again without 
a certain arooun t of justice ; but few have seriously doubted that 
West Asiatic art-farms in general and Achaemenian impetus 
and inspiration directly and in particular were at work at the 
root. Nor against the background of what ive know of Mauryan 
relations with Hellenic East and the Mauryan court ideology 
and tradition deeply tinged with Acliacmenian ideas were such 
impetus and inspiration unlikely, especially when we take into 
account the extent of Achaemenian influence on Aiokan 
epigraphs, his imperial idea and policy and the conception of 
the Mauryan Pillared Hall referred to above. But the differences 
that separate the Mauryan columns from die Achaemenian ones 
are also considerable and must not be lost sight of. 

The stone columns of the Maurya Pillared BaU were 
evidently without capitals whereas die columns of the pillared 
halls of Pcrsepolis are provided with more or less elaborate 
capitals. Achaemenian columns stand either on liell-shaped 
bases or on plain rectangular blocks or on plain circular mould¬ 
ing* while the independent Mauryan columns have no base at all. 
The bell farm that is used a* supporting base in Persian column* 
Serves as capital in Mauryan ones and makes altogether a differ 
cut aesthetic effect; and moreover in farm, shape and appea¬ 
rance the Mauryan bell, which along with the Achaemenian 
may have originally been derived from stylised lotus design and 
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which may have been a common art -motif in both Indian and 
Iranian art-heritage, i* a long vmy off from the Achacmeaian 
IjcJJ in which a ring of leaves and petals plays r.n important part 
in the decoration of the upper end of the motif and which has no 
bulge whatsoever in the middle that makes The Matiryan bell 
so gftiniy and conspicuous. The Achaemenian shaft is fiuted 
in ail cases *savc in the facades of the necropolis at PcriepoJis 
and the single column that still remains of the palace of Cyrus 
m the upland valley of Pojvar. In the latter case the; uomnly 
is to be explained by the fact that the building to which the 
support belonged dates from a lime when Per?inn art had not 
constituted itself and was as yet groping to >trike out a path of 
its own. On the contrary, the rocfccut tombs arc coeval with 
llie palaces of Darius and Xerxes and if in them the shaft is plain, 
it was became the vaults stood at a tor.Mder„Lle height above 
ground. To hat e made thtm flitted therein rc would have Jtill 
further induced the column and dives led it of a fr;,nk dear 
aspect when view p ed at that distance. To obviate hO nntoward 
a contingency *he Persian sculptor modlfir d the forms as ihe 
Creeks eften did m similar cmjcs^ p M^uryw columns , re ail 
plain and circular* but evidently they did not adopt the tvpc 
Achaemenian unfluted ones which had for ordinary pur¬ 
poses been discarded by the Achaemeuium themselves. A 
funeral mound at Lauriya-Kandaugarh has yielded io the *xca* 
vator s spade a plain and circular piece of a column curved out 
of slla wood ;*ijch columns are in our literature known as stM$8 t 
and the primitive animal standards were evidently comprised 
of such fihiipa columns*. It is not unlikely that the Mauryaii 
shaft was derived from such wooden originals* The auFsump* 
lion derives further support item the fact that Achacmrnian 
shafts are indeed built of separate pieces or segments of tfcne 
and evidently present the cs^ntbl rharjeter cf the work cf a 
mason, while ihe Maury an .'bait is otic piece whhh pertains 
to the character of the work of a wood-carver or carpenter. 

The Achaenicni.in capitals crowned with a duster of styled 
palm-leaves after theoId Egyptian manner, and foirncd of either of 
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two semi-bulls or unicorns or lions sealed bark to back. Or of ai* 
upright or inverted clip, and the whole crowned with project¬ 
ing double volutes have nothing whatsoever in common with the 
Mauryan capitals which consist, as we have seen, of simply 
a bell formed of stylised Lotus-petals. The crowning abacus 
and the round and independent animal mcfifofMauryan columns 
are also altogether absent from Achaemenian examples. 

The result achieved by tMs almost thorough transformation 
is altogether different. The Achaemenian column intended 
invariably as part of a larger arch i tectum I conception is composed 
of much too many component parts presenting harsh contrasts 
and looking complex and complicated* while the Maury an 
column intended to produce the effect of an independent 
monument at least in its latest and bol specimen is simpler, 
mere harmonious in conception and execution, and gives the 
feeling cF greater stability* digniiy and strength, bern pcs haps 
of other primitive and elemental origins. The indigenous and 
original contribution to the creation of this item of Mauryan 
art is therefore undeniable. Equally undeniable ls also the fact 
that in their lustrous varnish, in their adoption and adaptation 
of the hdl-shapcd capital* in the higher plane of conception and 
driving idea and in the general monumental and dignified 
qualitv and appearance they exhibit,, the Mauryan columns 
teem to reveal clearly the debt they owe to Achaemenkn art, as 
well as to Hellenistic Art far as the crowning member os the 
columns and part of the general effect arc concerned. The 
twisted rope design * the bead-reel-ca ble design and so on to mark 
the transitions, the acanthus-leaf and paJmelte and other designs 
to decorate the abacus may have however been derived from the 
older and common West-Asiatic art-heritage. 

IV 

Animal Figures 

The almost colossal animal sculptures that crown the Man* 
ryan columns along with the elepimni of Dhauli in Orissa may 
conveniently be studied separately* Here too as in the case of 
the column itself a rough chronological sequence of die stages of 
striving after the desired effect can well be traced. The B^arh- 
Bakhirn lion evidently marks one of the earliest stages ; the next 
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definite stage h reached at Dhauli where die elephant but half 
emerges from Jive rock and which is datable as we know in the 
twelfth or thirteenth year of Aioka T s reign ; to this stage must 
also be ascribed the elephant of Sankjam* The Rampurva bull 
marks the next stage in the ascending scaleclosdy followed by 
the Laudya-Nandangarh lion ; while the Rampuna lion leads 
us to the final stage rep resen tcil by the quadripartite semi-lions of 
Sarnath and Saiichi—an unmistakable evidence of clever accumu¬ 
lation that always comes at a later stage of the evolution offerou 
The Basarh-Bakhrira lion is clumsy in form and appearance 
and crude in execution. The feeling for linear rhythm is evident 
in die Hawing line gliding downwards ftom the top of the 3lead 
but ends abruptly at the hard line of the slab where the tail 
turns inwards. The manes arc already highly stylised and locks 
are treated in separate volumes clumsily arranged. The facial 
expression is quaint and primitive and the entire attitude larks 
dignity. The volume of the lion's body has undoubtedly been 
fully visualised and reproduced, but the essential phis tie sense 
has not yet matured* The living l>ody is hardly moved by any 
energy and vigour that is within ; it exists only by the weight 
of its volume. 

Compared to this the Dhauli elephant shows a much more 
developed sense of form and is artistically far superior to its 
Sankissa cousin. Indeed, such plastic presentation of bulky 
volume, nuch feeling for living flesh rendered with remarkable 
realism, such knowledge of the physiognomical form of the 
subject treated and such sense of dignified movement and linear 
rhythm have no parallel in Maury an animal sculptures* Com¬ 
pared to this even the Rxmpnrva lion or the SI math quadri¬ 
partite w h iffi their tight and coagulated treatment of the veins 
acid muscles shown in meaningless tension^ in spite of full repro¬ 
duction of volume and advanced proof of visualisation appear 
sapless and lifeless* The loud exhibitionism of pomp and 
power of the Rampurva or Sarnath specimens has nothing to 
compare with the quiet dignity of the Dhauli elephant* With 
Its right front leg slightly tilted and the left back straight in short 
angle exhibiting a slight forward mo don t and with its heavy 
trunk fiow jng rhythmically in a delightful curve* it w-alks majesti¬ 
cally out nf a deep ravine as ic were. It Indeed symbolises His 
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Imperial Majesty King AJoka presenting himself with quiet 
dignity before the people of Kalihg.u The Sdmath quadri¬ 
partite is on tlic Older hand ;ui exhibition of imperial pomp, 
power and authority before the Buddhist monks that had chosen 
ihe sitc of ihe First Turning of the WhccJ as their plate for the 
quiet pursuit of the religion of Sakyammii. Compared to the 
Dhaidi elephant the Samith quadripartite and its Saikhi counter¬ 
part are bombastic in style. 

The SankBsa elephant is on a lower level of artistic conecp- 
tiot! + In spite of an appearance of movement the huge and 
pi Limp y animal is plastically speaking comparatively static* 
though there is some evidence of movement in the modelling of 
the musdes and of lhe volume of live fl ra fa of the hind portion 
and the legs. The front legs are however Ueatcd; pillar dike 
though the hi tended effect was presumably one of tension, since 
die animal appears to shrink backwards with the body-weight 
pressed in dmc direction. This attitude of the body, by the 
to harmonise with die abacus and the capital bdow. 
From Dhan]j to Sanldssa there is a steady direction r it seem*, 
towards a stylised treatment of the plastic volume, of muscles 
and body-flesh. T his is evident in the treatment of the upper 
but more in the lower portion of the chest and abdomen of the 
Sankbsa elephant, but nowhere increasingly more and more 
than in the lion-figures. 

Compared to lhe I&isarh-Rakhira lion, the LauiiyafNandaii- 
garh example is more tense and tight without doubt ; the surface 
treatment is also more dear and precise. On the whole the 
ftyJlsation of the treatment of veins, muscles and Hcsh is on the 
increase* the form and treatment tends to be more conventional* 

In vhiidisation ;tnd realistic presentation of volume there is 
however hardly any advance, nor is there any attempt to har¬ 
monise the animal form with the component parts of the 
columns below. 

Front tbe Lauriya-Nandangarh specimen to the Rampurva 
lion there is a decided advance in the dear and precise cutting 
of the stone, in general finish, in the feeling for form and in 
linear rhythm. There is also ;m evident advance in modelling 
which is powerful and vigorous, specially in the inosck and thews, 
hut the entire artistic conception is conventional and Ucauncut 
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stylised which is nowhere more evident than in the schematic 
treatment of the manes and the almost lifeless and conventional 
preset! cation of the legs and paws- Yet, compared to the Si mith 
quadripartite the Rampurva lion as a piece of independent 
sculpture must he considered artistically superior, ihouph the 
firmer,, architectonically speaking, is more advanced since no¬ 
where eke in the Maiirya columns has been achieved a better 
and more efficient harmony with the abacus and the capital. 
The Rampurva bull is architectonically Jess advanced than 
the lion from the same place since *h fails to harmonise with the 
capital on which it stands 11 . Marshall argues that it is not 
*so well-executed as the (Rampurva) lion 1 * If he means that it 
is not as tense and tight in formal appearance or does not show as 
conventionally powerful and modelled treatment or sty nation 
of form he is undoubtedly correct. But at the fame time it h^ 
to be recognised that the artist responsible for this piece of sculp- 
Hire had a remarkable seme of form as well as of plastic volume 
and of the quality of the flesh- Here is indeed realistic vision 
and close observation of nature and full understanding of the 
character of the object nothing sty3Led or conventional or 
abstract has blurred the mental image of the a rib t or stood in 
the way of his execution. The animal is supposed to stand w ish 
full weight on earth in quiet and restrained dignity, and ihr 
artist lias rendered that idea with remarkable clarity and perfect 
realism. Here too the modelling is vigorous but not convert* 
tionalp plastic and linear sense fully mature but not schematised i 
the energy and vitality that are within express themselves in 
restrained but powerful dignity ; a dynamic naturalism gives 
it potency and strength- 

A comparison with the vigorously striding bull on the abacus 
of the Sarnlth column is at once suggested. Here the bull isi 
rendered with all the tension and accentuation of jnusd* 3 * 
veins and bones that a vigorous movement brings into play ; 
the sense of linear rhythm and plasticity of volume are also fully 
in evidence ; the execution is dear and precise* but it is at the 
same time hard to deny that the entire treatment is conventional 
in as much as the muscles are unduly exaggerated, die tension 
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in movement overemphasised and the modelling coagulated. 
A different aesthetic vision and tradition are indeed at work 
here. 

The Sarnath quadripartite is on a most superbr level and 
must be admitted to be a very successful solution of a problem 
the Maury j artists grappled with from the very beginning. Of 
all Maurya sculptures it is the best known, most highly spoken 
of and reproduced on most occasions. Marshall is justified in 
saying that *ihc Sarnath capital,though by no means a master* 
piece, is the product of the most developed art of which the world 
was cognisant in the third century B.C. the Jiandiwork of one 
who had generations of artistic effort and experience behind 
him. In the masterful strength of the crowning lions, with 
their swelling veins and tense muscular development, and in 
the spirited realism of the reliefs below, there is no trace of 
primitive art. So lar as naturalism was his aim, the sculptor 
modelled his figures direct from nature, and has delineated their 
forms with bold, faithful touch... - Equally mature is the techni¬ 
que of his relief work.' 1 But at the same time it must not be 
lost sight of that the entire conception and execution is conven¬ 
tional from beginning to end. Compositionally the accumula¬ 
tion of form of the four semi-lions is schematic, though from 

consideration of technique clever and efficient. The veins and 

muscles are overemphasised, and with all their seeming tenseness 
and bold delineation appear lifeless and cusweiUioji.iL 1 he 
heads with gaping mouths and curved moustaches treated con¬ 
ventionally are more decorative and ornamental than endowed 
with real life ; the same is true of the manes treated convention- 
allv and arranged schematically. The extravagance o orm 
saps the life out ortho object that it represents, though from the 
point of view of technique the art is fully developed and cwtUsed 
and its appearance conscious and conventional. 

The animal reliefs on the abacus are all worked almcst m the 
round showing deep contrast of light and shade. Technically 
therefore they are for in advance of the row of pecking geese 
that decorates the Rampurva lion abacus, though Hie latter is 
very realistically treated and imparts a «m*e of movement that 
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ro T n'*i from life ihelf. One of the four [initiols of the Ssrnnth 
abacus is a gtdfoping horse very spirited in movement, and 
the modelling and treatment of its plastic volume partake 
nf the same convention d attitude and elocution as these of the 
Jions discussed above. This is equally applfcib’e to the two 
other animals on the nbaeus namolv the vigorously striding Jinn 
and the humped Indian bull, the forms and Hues in eanh ease 
having been already fised by convention, as we shall sec later 
on* The only animal on tbe abacus that is treated in a different 
manner and viewed from a different attitude is the elephant 
siowlv striding forward. It is much less conventional and the 
model line shows a more realistic feeling for nlastifitv of volume, 
thosj-rh the form has Twen but inadequately realised, Cmn- 
pired to the Dhauli elephant the elephant of the .Sftrrtaih abacus 

looks like a wooden toy. 

The S.inchl counterpart ofSnmatb Mongs to the same stvle 
and is equally conventional and stvl!sed. The manes or the 
lions are rendered with increasing sehemntrsation which is net- 
hans an indication of a date later than SarnSth. ArrJutrctniti- 
rally it conforms to the solution already achieved at the latter 
phee, but the SaflchT abacus which is decorated like the Ram. 
pittas lion capit^I with a row of pecking *e w doiMf ln higher 
and bolder relief is narrower than the Sai-nldi one, and is 
aesthetically more i n harmony with the capital Mow and the 
crowning lions above. 

It is somewhat curious that she lions m Mnuryarr art arc 
alwavs and invariably fane in a manner that already to 

^ivc hern fixed by convention. Their forma! pn.se and appear¬ 
ance, the rendering of their volume* bn Id and virnrotJS bus 
stylised, their plastic conception in rule word, and the sense of 
firm as revealed in them are on the whole the same and already 
predetermined. The trend of the style is already evident in 
the Bcsirh-Bakhira lion and it is within the limits of the given 
trend that the stvle evolves and advances in treatment and execu¬ 
tion. The aesthetic vision and imagination and the attitude 
and outlook of the artist do not mark any definite change. This 
if partly true as well of the lion, the horse and the bttll on the 
Sarnith abacus. It raises the presumption that this style and 
convention came from outside where they were already fixed and 
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well established* The horse on the SRmlth abacus in Its move- 
merit and modelling recalls the two horses in die relief on the 
Sarcophagus of the Amuons 1 ; the vigorously striding Hon and 
the bull recall well-known Achncmcnian prototypes of the *ame 
style and convention 5 . Even the elephant on the abacus has a 
distant kinship with the homed elephants on the early coins 
of the Sclcncids, though the Saraath elephant is much less 
conventional and shows somewhat a different sense of form and 
treatment. 

The aesthetic vision and imagination and the conventional 
style and fixed expression just spoken of arc most evident in the 
crowning 3 Ions. Compared with later fjgirral sculptures in the 
round of Yakshas and their female counterparts or the rclicfk of 
Bharhut, SafichT and Bodhgaya, the art represented by these 
crowning lions belongs to an altogether different world of concep¬ 
tion and execution, of style and technique, altogether much 
more complex* urban and civilised, They have nothing archaic 
or primitive about them, and the presumption is irresistible 
that the impetus and inspiration of this art must have come frr m 
outside. Did it rnme from the A- haemcniart west ? This 
seems tn be very doubtful* for the modelling of there sculptures 
has nothing in common with Aobaemcman sculptures, nor docs 
the powerful feci in g for volume and preference for retarded fi rrrs 
have anything in common with Achaemcnian Iran. Moreover 
West-Asia tie art, especially Iranian Art during the Achacruenum 
period came heavily under the influence of HelloivuV Art ; 
further* f thc few' attempts made in Iran in the domain of free 
plastic art bear an entirely different stamp in their preference 
for angular forms' 3 . Marshall therefore argued for Hellenistic 
plastic tradition as practised by Graeco-Bactrian aviuti. 
From what wc know of the Hellenistic colonies in West Asia 
and the part they played in Maun, an India, it is possible, nay 
highly probable, that Hellenistic art and culture played *d» * 
very dominant role in Mauryan Art, The Maury an lions 
indeed in their aesthetic conception and plastic vabii, in their 
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conventional modelling, advanced visualisation, reeling for 
volume and sense of form invariably recall conventional and 
decadent colonial Greek ’Works of the same art-form and design. 
It is here that we can trace the source orthe impetus and inspirfe- 
don of die conventional art of die crowning lions of Mauryan 
columns* Here then* in a tradition familiar with Jiona and bulls 
and horses, was the convention fixcd and determined. 

These remarks are however hardly applicable to the Dh&uli 
elephant or the Ram pur va bull which both seem to belong 
to a somewhat different aesthetic vision and outlook, perhaps 
to a different axi-tradition. True, indeed, so far as feeling for 
volume and its reproduction arc concerned they belong in the 
same fully developed stage of art as die crowning Uonl discussed 
above and that there is nothing archaic and primitive ahout 
them ; but it is equally true there is nothing conventional about 
them as well, and the plus tic sense and method of treatment is 
altogether different. The modelling betrays a full knowledge 
of the softness of the flesh and of the flowing current of life that 
is within ; it is also restrained and is not contaminated by any 
conventional exaggeration or localised emphasis* Nor as there 
any evidence of schematisation of form- Indeed these 
two examples (with the Sanldssa elephant as a close third) 
represent a different aesthetic outlook, a different art-lmdi- 
ticn than those of the crowning lions and the lion, bone and 
bull reliefs on the Sarnatii abacus. This difftretire in outlook 
and tradition is dearly brought to the fore when the Rampurva 
bull is compared with the relief of the same animal from the 
Sarnath column ; the two bulls belong to two different worlds 
as it were. It is, I think, permissible to as ume that it is Indian 
aesthetic vision and imagination zml Indian art-tradition that 
are here largely at work, to fir as art-snle at least is concerned. 
The same plastic conception; nd quality of modelling consti¬ 
tute the pivot round which early Indian art moves, and the same 
restraint and quiet dignity are the qualities that Indian an 
ideal has sought to achieve in higher art from the very beginning. 
Moreover, if the Dhau li ^nd Sankisra elcphrnts, particularly 
the former be compared with the figures of elephants in bold 
and high relief in the frieze of the facade of tire Lomaia Jlhhi 
cave, it will at once Le seen that they belong to the same style 
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and tradition of art* This cave may not be of Mauryar date, 
but it cannot be very much later also ; all scholars recognise 
that the entire facade of this cave is the exact and literal transla¬ 
tion in stone of a wooden prototype* It may be assumed there¬ 
fore that figures of elephants in the same style and tradition as 
we see them on the stone-facade were already being rendered in 
wood for generations belbre they came to be transferred on 
stone. It is not unlikely that ill the DhauJi elephant, the Ram- 
purva hull and partly in the Sankissa elephant, all of which are 
decidedly Indian in feeling, appearance andspirit, we but witness 
the traditional Indian conception of these object* and the older 
or contemporary Indian art-style and tradition transferred into 
stone in terms of the requirements of that particular material 
and according to the dictates of bolder designs and bigger 
dimensions. The mastery of the third dimension, in other words 
the solution or the difficult problem of Tree figure as revealed 
in them, is the only lesson the artist* seem to have learnt from 
Gracco-Bactrian art-tradition* Rut here too it is possible to 
present the counter-hypo thesis that there must have existed in 
pre-Maury an India an art of wood-carving and clay-modelImg 
that carved and modelled free and round figures of men and 
animals out of wood and clay, and perhaps also of big dimensions. 

It is difficult to say anything about the nationality of die 
artists of the Muiryj court ; there is no evidence on the point. 
But from what has been said above, it is permissible to assume 
that the Dfiauli elephant, the Rnmpurva bull and perhaps also 
the Stinkissa elephant are works of Indian artists working in 
contemporary 1 Indian style and tradition, and having a thorough 
mastery of the third dimension and a full consciousness of the 
Indian outlook. The crowning lions of the early phases, namely 
the Bisarh-Bakhira and Lauriy*-Nandangarh examples, are 
also works of Indian artists but tutored in the style and tradi¬ 
tion of contemporary Western art; this is marked in the grappling 
With the problem of form and it* precise execution evident in 
these sculptures* There is derided advance in the Rampurva, 
Sarnath and Sant:hi specimen* ; this may have been achieved by 
the same Indian artist* working increasingly in the direction of 
contemporary Western art, nr by colonial artists of the Hellen¬ 
istic Orient imported by the Mai try a Court* In any case, there 
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arc in til esc specimen* a strong and undeniable Hellenistkstaiap 
that may not have been imprinted by Indian hands. 

V 

Alleged Maaryan Sculptures 

Besides the animal sculptures described and discussed above, 
quite a considerable number of independent figure sculptures 
in the round and of various sire and proportion and a few frag¬ 
ment* of reliefs have been ascribed to the Maitrya. period 1 mainly 
on the ground of their having the so-called Mauryan polish 
on them and their being carved out of grey sandstone from 
Omnar. These arc insufficient grounds indeed. The art 
of giving a lustrous polish to the stone, the Maurya artists learnt 
evidently from the Achaemenian* and once they practised it in 
large scale and made it current, it is only in the nature of things 
that the practice would continue for some time at least, and at 
least in stray instances even when the pow*cr and authority of 
the Maiirva court had vanished and Maurya court art that 
apparently found in this polish an expression of imperial glory 
and splendour had become a thing of the past. Nor is the 
argument of a common place of origin so far as the material 
is concerned more potent. Stone os the material f ar excellent* 
for sculptural wort was a sort of a new learning with the Man- 
ryan court artists, and this material was quarried at Chunar, 
t was handled for at least a few generations and found to res¬ 
pond very well to the hammer and chisel of the stone-sculptor, 
t is o \ likely therefore that later sculptors would continue 
at least for some time to have their material imported from the 
same quarry until they struck at other quarries and found their 
stone good enough to meet their requirements. It is therefore 
on t e arguments of conception and style that we must take 

our stand to argue whether they can he labelled as Maurvan 
or not. 

The two Patna \akshas almost identical in form and appear¬ 
ance, conception and treatment, dress and ornament, and now 
m the Indian Museum come first in the list of alleged Maurvan 
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sculptures. It deserves consi derat ion that both the statues 
have on the scarf of their shoulder a line of E rah mi inscription 
that has paJeographically been dated round about the beginning 
of the Christian era, and that helps to identify the statues as 
those of Yakshas* No reason is adduced why the statues should 
not be considered as belonging to the same period as that of the 
Inscriptions The so-called Manryan polish on which the 
main argument for a Miuryan date rests is conspicuous only 
on the upper half of the bodies, Which may he taken to point 
to the fact that the practice of Maury a court art was already 
on the wane. While there is nothing peculiarly Matiryan 
about this couple there are elements that «cera to connect them 
with some of the sculptures on the eastern rate of the Great 
Stupa at San chi on the one band and the Kusham school of 
Mathura on the other. The heaviness, the almost archaic 
stolidity and weighty volume, the conflict between fully rounded 
and modelled volume as seen in the arms, breast and abdomen 
on the one hand and flat surface at the back on the other seem 
to suggest a close parallel with the huge heavy and ^primitive* 
Boddhisattvas of the 'Mathura school- The treatment of the 
garment when it does not cling to the body as volumes separate 
from the body is a particular eharacneriitic of the Kush an a 
school of Mathtiri. Tlic same remark applies to the treat¬ 
ment of ornaments. Where Ihe garment clings to the hotly 
it is treated as a wet cloth and h almost invisible except f *t the 
parallel ridges that indicate the folds. A similar treatment 
of the garment characterises the Didargaitj Yakshi also, to be 
considered later. On the other hand so far as general shape 
and appearance of the upper part of the body and the quality 
and character of the modelling are concerned, a kinship with 
the art of the bigger reliefs on the eastern gate of the Great Siupa 
at Sanchi seems to be admissible* 

Much less known ttum either the Patna Yakshai or the two 
other colossal polished sandstone standing statues from Pnrtbam 
and Didarganj are the tw r o torsos nf naked Jaina images, both 
recovered from Lohanipur near Bankipur, Frtna, and now 
in the Patna Museum. The larger torso p a free and round 
sculpture carved out of Chimar sandstone* has the high 
Maurya poljih on it ; while the smaller one, identical in appear- 
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ance and style and of the same material has no polish on it. 
They have both been found together on the same level under¬ 
ground along with a silver punch-marked coin which Jayaswal 
says ‘precedes Maurya coinage 1 * He ascribes the larger torso 
to the Maiirya period and the unpolished smaller one to the 
*iurigan or later' p on w r hal grounds he does not state 1 . If one 
is to go by style and appearance* both the torsos must belong to 
the same period which may not be far out of date from the Patna 
Yahhas on die one hand and the Farkham YaJcsha on the other. 
In their tight and stiff modelling, in their fully rounded, anns 
and thighs and in their general earthy heaviness of form they 
have a kinship with the Patna statues ; both pairs arc character¬ 
ised by a smooth and Lifeless inertia, and by a compare lively 
hiit surface treatment of their backs. The Lohnnipur statues, 
moreover, are more primitive and archaic in outlook and appear* 
anee^ heavy and a little bit unbalanced in proportion which 
seem to link them with die Baroda and Farkham Yak&has to 
be discussed later. 

The same conflict in a rather accentuated form of fully 
rounded volume and flat surface, the same complex relation of 
ornaments and garments to the body., the same heaviness and 
archaism, rigidity and lifeless smoothness, characterise what 
remains of die colossal sandstone statue of a Yakshft 1 recovered 
from Baroda near Par khan i and another slightly smaller but 
comparatively well-preserved Yakdia statue from Farkham 
itself (both now in the Mathura Museum), die latter having 
the same polish as dial on the Mauryan columns. There can 
be no doubt that In all these statues we have a clear expression 
of die weighty and imposing earth incss that traditional Indian 
imagination connects with its Yakshas and Yokshinis, gods 
and goddesses of material plenty and physical welfare, I he 
lightly bent knees and the comparatively thin legs of the stand¬ 
ing Parkham figure have some kinship with diose of the Mani- 
hhadra YaJcsha statue from Paw-i.ya near Gwalior 1 , while the 

^ Japswal, ’Jairn Image of the Mjujym PeriodV J. B. M, £* XXI l( 

pp, 130—33 and plate*. 

o. Ckwnutrcwaray, I/Bitty $f /iirffoi {£ fM&mrjitm Ait M p, r7, fctf '5 : 
Vtgel/MALhuri School of Sculpture*, A. R r 1 909—1 o, p, 76, rL XXV 1 Il P ** 
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frank and unconditional frontal! ty of both Baroda and Par kb am 
statues, attaching little or no importance to the back twmn 
one again of primitive Bodhisattvas of the Mathura school. 
Compared to the Patna Yakshas the Parkham specimen is more 
stiff and archaic in appearance, more rough and crude m execu¬ 
tion ; but in the relation of ornament and dres with tiic body 
and in the quality of the tight and stiff modelling it betrays 
the same essential characteristics. In it* upper part it shows no 
doubt a tendency towards likened surface treatment, but m 
the lower half fully rounded and powerfully modelled mass is in 
full evidence giving the legs a Lively form and appearance m . 
strong contrast to the torso with a protruding and dinned 
abdomen that i* possibly an individual characteristic. * 
An wing drapery which is treated as transparent where « 
dings to the body, and as separate though m thm an 
flat volumes where it is gathered together, is indicated 
at the front by incised wave lines as in BhSrhut and 
at die ends by a single rounded ridge. It seems that 
such treatment of drapery as we see in the VaAham image 
can in no way be dated earlier than Bharhnt, and similar shape 
and modelled form of the legs cannot be earlier than the frsi 
cemurv BC- In any case the Baroda mid Parkham statues 
constitute what we may call the earliest Matlmra pbn™ 
and the initial chapter of the Mathura school ofsculpture- hey 
have hardly anything to connect them with Mai.ryan 
sculpture of known date and locality, and arc perhaps bier 
than even the Patna Yikshw discussed above. 

Artistically the Didarganj Yakshini is the best of ihe senes 
and can in no way be considered as archaic or primitive. In 
die easy and light stoop and forward movement of the upper 
part of the body helped by a slight bend or the right knee-jumt, 
the narrow waist and full round breasts with the necklace hang¬ 
ing rhythmically along and between the breast-line*, the broa 
hips, the shapely legs gradually tapering down to the thm 
ankles decorated by heavy and fully jewelled ornaments, the 
style of doing and decorating the hair, and not the least in the 
sensitiveness of flesh as revealed in what remains of the model¬ 
ling of the abdomen, the chin and the region round the eyes, 
but more fully and clearly of the back-one witnesses here per- 
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an “ Wicit 0rbar, ‘ conscioui and sophisticated type 

and form jmmomlised in later Indian and iitoatu*. 

tfC r Cnt ° nti 

of die latter „ the same as that of the Patna Yulshas is no reason 

iWr U J ° Ujd *“ ialjC , JIC<1 ** Pl ' mitivc uf consider'd as belong. 
> ^ *""* pcr,0tl or P 1 *** of early Indian art< The statist 

tTT Y !f Y r ° Un<t> iS b ° Und by mj offrontaiity* and » 
meant to be seen from all «d«^t has no primitivity what*. 

ver about ». |„ heavy bm loose mass of hair, iti fuU 
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«ttoiuat«| waist with soft abdominal ™d» ;und 
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hvdy Yak*^ oj die Maduua reliefs of the Leonti century 
J^ whrch are characterised by fully round and lively 

xlTvlw 1 *"* and J » d « d *he Did- 

S J Ukdm cannot be very much earlier than the latter in 
S Cl:T U ' d Ma “ , “ P ' ji ' sh OT its which is ChuL 

Ihese life me, plastically round statue, belong thus to 
dthcrent aspects and phases of Indian art. They are Li Indian 
form and appearance ; and i„ ,tyle and treatment they have 

; / ™ y reUtJ,m W,[h the «ur< art of the Mauryas. The 
ur dimension was already mastered by the courtly Indian 
^duton, m the Dhanli elephant and the Rsunpurva bull (hr 
^ tnple, s„ that the conception and elution of either the 

diet/ 8 *?!! ^ klJ}l UI Perhaps the Patna Yaksha* presented 
htem w.th no new problem. Indeed they belong to the same 
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• ,C tradition and fashions of contemporary 
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tradition altogether, a primitive folic tradition much older and 
more rooted to the soil, « hal was current and content with 
the Maurya court art but of which the latter knew nothing, 
taation 01 that art in permanent materials is hr it to be 
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seen at Bhiirhut and l iter in various other places where it slowly 
and steadily grappled stage by stage and with varying measure 
of success with the problem of the third dimension. The 
Banda and Parkham statues along with others of frill later 
date represent the different stages in that direction. 

Two male heads and three small fragments of head* of the 
same material and similarly polished, all from SimAtb, have 
usually been assigned to the Maurya period for no other reason 
th.ui that they arc carved out of Chunar sandstone and have 
die so-called Maury an polish on them, It is very likely as 
Ooomaraswamy surmises on the ground of their 'extraordinary 
actuality 1 * 3 and 'marked individuality* that these are f parts of 
portrait-figures* and presumably portraits of donor*’. Their 
head-dress consisting of either a fillet with a laurel wreath or a 
mural crown is certainly reminiscent of Hellenistic motifs. 
Simitar fragments of stone heads with identical head-dresses hail 
also from Bhita and Mathura which along with the barnath 
examples constitute a * well-marked stylistic group * but there 
is nothing to connect them definitely with Mauryan art- All 
that they—together with sonic terracotta heads and figures 
from Mathura* Sarnath, Basarh, Buhmdibagh t Xumrahar* 
and other places with Greek motifs un their head*dress and some* 
times even foreign facial types—prove is that Gtcek motifs -md 
types along with Hellenistic provincial art had migrated as far 
east as the Ganges valley 1 . Since Hellenistic contacts were 
potent and effective even after the fall of the Mauryas* migration 
and adoption of Hellenistic art forms and motifs at later periods 
of history cannot be ruled altogether out of consideration. 

A few other fragmentary reliefs have also been assigned to 
the Mauryan period, again without sufficient re&a *n- Intensely 
lyrical and qualitatively of a very subtle significance is the figure 
worked in high relief out of flic fragment of an arch^ of a young 
sorrowing lady®. The soft and delicate modelling of the nude 
upper body nowhere so sensitively rendered in the back and the 
fresh young breasts, the soft linear rhythm and the composi- 

i. B«hbofcr, ErfyMkm Stulpim, I« pp. 12—14, Ia '3 I 

CuamMZwZmYt titilof? rf & Indanriuv* Art pp. hj— ac, ftp 18 , 10* 
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iional unity has no parallel in early Indian art. Indeed its 
plaitie and Linear express! veness does not fit in against the back¬ 
ground of either Mfturya or Suriga art. The style and treat¬ 
ment of the hair* ornaments and garment have indeed a primi¬ 
tive heaviness of form but the modelling and linear composition 
are very much in advance* Another relief from Bhita 1 a ho shows 
decided advance in general appearance, po*e and movement, 
and from the character of relief composition, facial type and 
surface treatment it cannot be dated earlier ihan the reliefs of 
Bodihgaya and Saffchh 

A considerable number of terracottas said to have been 
recovered From *thelowest, or nearly the lowest, levels at several 
widely separated sites, extending from Pfitaliputra to Taxih'* 
h.ive sometimes been assigned to the Maurya period, mainly 
031 fP" OL mds of style and appear-ince. Kramrisch and Gfirdon 
have drawn pointed attention to the hazards of trying to date 
terracottas—moulded or modelled—on ground of style or that of 
appearanre^ Moreover, excavation methods pursued in India 
till very lately were riot such us to make level or stratification 
a dependable argument for determining chronological sequence, 
so far at ferractottaa at least are concerned. Most terra tot!* 
pieces* except perhaps a few from the ancient site of P^pdiputra, 
that had originally been labelled Mauryan, are now being 
asailscd to the Sunga, Kushuria or early Gupta periods*. 

VI 

Caijc Archilrttur* 

Of the architectural remains usually ascribed to the Maurya 
period very few are artistically significant. Tradition ascribes 
a large number of stupas and r^atVj'tf^halls to the building activi* 
lies of Aioicjj but none of diem exists today In their original 
farm and plan except the excavated r/tfi/yg-haltap bearing 
inscriptions of^Uota and Daiaratha, in the Bara bar caves. The 
monolithic raif at Sarnath in grey and polished Chunar sand¬ 
stone may have been erected under the direction and patronage 
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of AJolta himself I is architectural form is exactly that of the 
rails of Bharhut, and must have been literally transferred into 
sEone from contemporary wooden originals without possibly 
any understanding of its constructional characteristics. The 
plinth or the dlam&ana, die uprights or the nambhas, the horizontal 
bars or the iuchis and the coping or the ushnhha have all been 
just carved out of what must have been a huge slab of stone ; 
an understanding of the constructional characteristics would 
liave certainly made the task easier by piecing together the 
constituent parts of smaller slabs of stone exactly In the same way 
as we see them done at Bharhui or Saftcld or Bodhgaya - 
The altar or the bodfumantfa at Bodhygaya is also tradition ally 
associated with Alokai It is permissible to assume that it 
was perhaps much like the as we sec it on. one of 

the B fair hut reliefs 1 bearing the inscription in Brahnii 
characters ‘Ifhagavato Sakya Munuin Bodbo/ The point 
cf architectural interest Is that the Bharhut altar consists of 
four pilasters the forms of which were evidently derived from 
wooden prototypes and had nothing to do with the monumental 
Aioka columns* 

The Bara bar and Xagarjuni eaves of which the Stldimi 
seems to be the earliest are lineal descendants of similar rock- 
hewn caves that must have been in use by peoples of rude 
primitive tribes mid recluses* They are the earliest examples 
of the rock-cut method, and arc exact translations in stone of 
existing wood and thatch structures. The exterior wills and 
roofs of these simple cells, including that of the Lornaia Rhhi 
cave of the same Barabar-Nagarjuni series have all received the 
high polish so typical of Mauryan art. The earliest of these 
caves is presumably the one bearing an inscription dated in the 
twelfth year of Anoka's reign—the Sudama—and saying that 
it was dedicated to the monks of the AjivLka sect. This rock- 
hewn cave consists of two chambers ; a rectangular antechamber 
with barrel-vaulted roof and a doorway with sloping jambs— 
an indication of adoption of wooden prototypes—in the long 
side of ihc chamber at die end of which there is a separate cir¬ 
cular cell with a hemispherjcally domed roof. The two chambers 
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arc connected by a central interior doorway. At the 
ouict side the circular cell has overhanging eaves which aie 
but transference in wood of thatch construction ; moreover 
the live rock walls arc marked by irregular perpendicular grooves 
which are but translation on Jive rock of upright wooden or 
bambeo planking 1 . 

Furgmson states that a second of this scries of eaves ‘called 
the Karna Ghaupar, bears an inscription which records the 
excavation of die caw in the nineteenth year after the corona¬ 
tion of Aioka. It Is simply a rcct mgular hall_and except 

in an arched roof,. * . has no architectural feature of importance. 
At the right j or west end is a low platform as if For an image..** Z 1 
In the granite Nagarjuni hill arc three more caves, each 
bearing an inscription of the Maurya king Da sarat ha that 
purports to dedicate them to the same Ajlvika secu Two of 
these are very small, consisting of a simple rectangular cell 
each, eacFi entered from ihe end,, and having a barrel-vaulted 
roof. The largest is the one know n locally as Gopl or MiUk- 
mid '* cave which is a long rectangular hall with a band-vaulted 
rixvf and with circular ends. It is entered through 3 doorway 
In the centre of the south side 1 . 

Chronologically the latest and architecturally the best of the 
series « undoubtedly the Louisa Rishi 4 which though bearing 
no inseripiion may be taken to belong to the Maixrya period. 
In ground plan and general design it is much like the Sudama, 
and consists similarly of a rectangular antechamber with barrel- 
faulted roof entered by die long side through a doorway with 
sloping jambs ; this antechamber is connected at the end through 
a central doorway with a separate cell which is oval and not 
round as in the Sudani But the most interesting architectural 
element in the Lomai;i Rishi is its facade which is frankly an 
exact translation of the gable end of a wooden structure in the 
language of stone. The carpenter's handiwork has been copied 
in stone in every little detail. From this facade can easily be 
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reconstructed the wood-built structural chmtjajof this period 1 - 
The fin hi that surmounts the gable of the facade also seems to 
be ijaiuhEed from either terracotta originals or from wooden 
copies of them* 

These caves or rock-ctit chattjtfs represent about half-a-cetnury 
of building activity, but unlike Mauryan sculpture these almost 
primitive architectural essay* show no process of evolution* From 
the Sudama to the Lomnia Rishi there is no doubt an 
elaboration, but the three caves of Daiuratha do not fit in along 
the line of any supposed or actual evolution. Indeed these 
caves do not represent except in their high polish, any conscious 
attempts towards architectural achievement. The archltecis 
of the Maurya court, so far as these caves are concerned, merely 
copied in stone what they saw before them constructed of wood 
arid bamboo and clay. But the facade of the Lomasa Radii 
proves once for all shat even here in these primitive eaves there 
was no slipshod work permitted in the actual cutting of the stone; 
every little detail is sharply and precisely chiselled. 
Whatever their architectural quality these rock-cut chaitya 
halls represent the earliest extant remains of and perhaps the 
setjond stage in the evolution of this type of Indian monuments. 
The history of later chaiiya architecture is roughly the history 
of tiie evolution of the ground plan and elevation of the Sudama 
and the Lomaia RishL 

VII 

G&tuluding Rmarts 

With all its urban, conscious and civilised quality, it* advanced 
power of visualisation and full knowledge and comprehension 
of the third dimension, Maurya court art constitute* only an 
Interlude, in the history of Indian art. Knunriich rightly 
hits the point when she says, *in; the organism of Indian art 
Mauryan sculpture has only marginal importance'*. It was 
indeed a hot-hou.se plant reared up by the will, care and patro¬ 
nage of a court heavily tinder the influence of foreign culture 
and ideology. In course of time the glass walk fell to pieces 

r + Ibid. 
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And the plant withered. Maurya court art fat Jed to make any 
notable permanent contribution to the growth of Indian art accept 
that it directly helped die fixation of the latter in pemment 
material. A most Important exponent of Maury a court ideology 
in sculpture arc the crowning lion figures w hich, we have seen, 
were conditioned by a plastic vision and artistic convention 
already fixed and determined within a foreign art tradition. 
They raise the presumption that they for the Erst time introduced 
into die realm of Indian Art a highly advanced power of visuali¬ 
sation and a fuller comprehension of the problem of the third 
dimension, But here a t&untcr^hypothesis f I liave already 
pointed out, presents itself h It is quite permissible to asstune 
that these two essential qualities of high art were not unknown 
to Indian artists who used to work in wood and clay and 
shape images in fully rounded form* This assumption seems 
to find strong support not only from the spirit and appearance 
but also from the general conception! treatment and execution 
of the Dhauli elephant and the Rainpurva bull which 
undoubtedly belong to a different art tradition. 1 have tried 
also to point out that the Patna Yakthas, the Didarganj 
YakdiinJ, and the Lohanlpur Jain a images to an extent belong 
to the line of evolution of ihh tradition, though it must be 
admitted that the Maury a elephant and the bull belong qualita¬ 
tively to a higher aesthetic level# This court art does not seem 
to have taken cognisance of another tradition of an* a more 
primitive, perhaps folk tradition of presumably some significance! 
that was hardly conscious of the third dimension ;tnd fully 
rounded form. Tins tradition came to be fixed hi 
permanent material for the first time in Eliarhut when already 
the conflict between round volume and flat surface makes its 
appearance and gradually shows itself not only in llic Baxoda 
and Parkham Yakshas and the so-called ManasadcvT of Farkham 
still in worship but also in the Patna Yakihas, the Lohfinipi r 
images and some of the huge primitives of the early Mathura 
school. 

No less important an exponent of Maury a court art is the 
independent column standing free m space. The idea and 
impetus persisted even after the Mauryas, but the form under¬ 
went considerable change. It was never adopted as part of any 
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larger architectural entity in which case pillars and pilasters 
invariably show and evolve other forms directly derivable from 
wooden prototype#. Already in the Erst century B-G. ihc 
Ganrc^ column From Besnagar 1 raised by the direction and 
patronage of a colonial Greek converted to Bhagavata 
Vailhnavism, shows form and features that are different from 
those of Aiokan columns. The lowest third of the shaft is octa~ 
gonal terminated by eight half-lotus designs; the middle third is 
^octagonal which is terminated by an octagonal band, each side 
of the band being decorated by a stylised full and round lotus 
design ; the upper third is round and is super-imposed by a bell- 
shaped capital that in its shape, form and appearance is related 
not so much with the Altikan capitals as with the typical Pcrse- 
politan ones with a ring of pointed lotus petals at the upper end 
of the base* The crowning adornment is not that of an animal 
but consists of a high cube supporting a stylised duster of palmyra 
branches which again recall similar in West Asiatic art* 
The fact that this column was raised by a colonial Greek probably 
explains dd$ emphasis on Acha emeu Ian and west Asiatic motifs* 
but the fact remains that poit-Maurya art and architecture 
discarded the type and form of columns made current by the 
Maurya monarch** Thii is further supported by the shape and 
form of pilasters met with at Bharhut and derivable from wooden 
prototypes. 

In the realm of architecture also Maurya court an failed to 
make any impress. Tlie Maury an palaces and the Pillared 
Hall brought into existence directly by the impetus and inspira¬ 
tion of Achacmenfan architectural form and ideal do not seem 
to have captured the imagination of Indian builders and 
architects* and there is no evidence in later Indian art to show 
that such plans and designs were ever adopted. On the other 
hand the few rock-hewn chaitya-cells patronised by the Maurya 
monarch* reveal that they were exactly and literally translated 
from wooden prototypes. The evidence of civil and religious 
architecture furnished by die early Indian relief, of Bharhut p 
Siftchf p. Amaramtl an d other places also points to that conclusion 5 * 
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Here abo the Indian style, form and tradition made them¬ 
selves felt. 

It is true* that early Indian art knowsof certain patterns 
mid designs made current and popular by Maurya court art— 
tills without any reference to the question of art-style, and that 
quite a large portion of [bis repertory of trbU/j and designs belongs 
to tne n-irt of Asiatic west which was for a time dominated by 
Achacmeniau and later by colonial Greek imperialism ; but 
It would be short-sightedness to assume that ‘the whole group 
of mafijs of western Viatic aspect was introduced by Aioka’a 
Persian craftsmen tn bt&e p * 1 here can hardly be any doubt 
tfiat quite a few of such moUj's were made current even before 
the Mauryas p while those that arc definitely Hellenistic came in 
during and after the Maurya period. 

The imperialism of the Maurya monarchy, especially of 
Aioka, was a synthesis of Indian, Athaemcman and Hellenistic 
ideals. It was the expression of an Individualistic taste and 
ideology, not of collective social will, Mok^s personal religion, 
his conception of Dhamma and Ills policy of Dkammavijq^a also 
reject the individual ideology and preference of a resolute but 
intelligent and benevolent autocrat who dominated the Maurya 
court and administration. Maurya court art also wits no excep¬ 
tion to tills basic and fundamental factor- Nanda-Maurya, 
particularly Maurya imperialism and Aiokan policy of Dham- 
mavijqpa drew India out of her primitive local tribal outlook- 
A^okan policy in the realm of religion raised Buddhism to the 
status of an international religion right from die position of a 
tribal and regional cult. So In the realm of an as well* Indi¬ 
vidual taste and preference of Maurya monarch* like Chandra- 
gupta, Bindusara and Aioka for ideas and objects from Aehac* 
menial and Hellenistic Orient furnished the impetus and inspira¬ 
tion, and Indian art not only came to be fixed in permanent 
material but it was raised from the position of handicraft and 
primitive art to the dignity and status of higher art- The main 
lines of this ait, just as the main lines of Asoka’a policy o fDham- 
mtjrijaja were chiefly determined by individual will, taste and 
preference- Both lacked deeper roots in the collective social 
will, taste and preference, and were therefore destined to have 
isolated and short lives coeval and coexistent with and within 
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the four limits of the powerful Maurya court. This explains 
why Maurya court art with all its dignified bearing, monumental 
appearance and civilised quality forms but a short and isolated 
chapter of die history of Indian art. Like the columns and the 
animal figures themselves Maury a Art stands aloof mid apart. 
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Abaitcnoc, «c Ambulifhu, 40. 
Abhidhimm^ 215, 302. 

of Hcmarhjirdrt, 

148* 

Am 9 wwujfj&ttf> 264. 

4^rjuM^Afl>j/r a commentary on 
the Nifyl Slstro, 329. 
Abhinnvagupta, 359, 

Abhiraij the, a tribCj 40, 

AbhiiAra, (Abiiord) the lerrisory 
tfnt of the Indus, 36, 50. 51-52; 
lbe king of, assisted by the Assike- 
nians a^imt Alexander, 35; and 
Fuibkai&vacr, 36, 37; protest!- 
lion* of the loyftJ ty of the rSji o! 
to Alexander. 64— £5. 

Ah fh) iaaro (Efnbuof^)^ the king 
of Abl.iiara, 37. 5c, ji, 5, 35. 
50, 33 ; figbl of she Kathanlinu 
ajfaicut, 6S; made ha own 

dominions, 60 , 78: two icipenli 
kept bjr, &8. 

Athacinrmd (t) (Arhacmenian). 

P 32 ‘ 33 p 133. 260. 3(8; 

influence of the, 00 Maury a. art 
367-375 389, 390 ;over ibe 

Maurvan Court* 353, 359; lurata* 
of the + 34-43 P 

Achaemcnid empire, I. 31. t8p > 

. v& 5 »*- 

Aeharntenid ini^ripllnni, 331* 
Achaemcdiui emperors* 318, 351 

and n, 

Adhil^iE.ti same as Gra mikas, 21 
Superintcndcnta, ((£* 
l 3 fl; the .drflWiasJTtf on the duties 
€if the, k 80.18 e , 

AdraFstai (Adbnhj**, Arishtaih i 
38+ wbmMon of (be City 
<>r the a te Alexander, 66L 
Adaaiachai fAjataiatru), 143+ 


Aeltin, a Greek writer* 06 r £ 7 * t&i: 
on Indian bifds. §§ r ioo; 
on the Mauryan palace il Fj|all- 
JHltTEl, 159; on ibr BOOS Of CbiUI- 
dragupta, rGo; on war chariots 
in India, iio; one of the KJei- 
tirchiu* stories presmed by. 09* 
AgaJissoi, ace Agraa rents. 

Agenor p father of PejtftOHp 74, 78+ 
A rur/^rn ^fjj, 038. 

Agoronomoi, 372, 278* 

Agrimdcya, cb : ef minister, 167. 
Agrammes (Augrasoiny*, Xandra- 
mei) see Mahflpadtna, 14* l6 p 23* 

I 3 3 » Hp 14 *. * 45 - 
Agronomoi, oiheLai of the ruffll 
arfminijtradon in (be Maury on 
state, 120 and n; Mrgasthcnes on 
the, 224. 

Agrairenip fAgilftnO*}, Ihe t a 
febtihlican tribe in North western 
India, subjugation of by Alexan¬ 
der, 39, 7071, 

AhanAm!fu T on the Nxndaj and the 
Maun’as r 354 . 

Abarn. an adusiniit*rative division 
under the Xandas, 22. 

Ahi mw, S 33 » 337 , 239. 

Ahuramazd^H 32. 

Aiiat/jd Brahma^ <J. 15, 108 , $hi* 
349 ' 

Atadra grammar, g sS. 

AjxTJsaim (Adotathat 1 , 25. 143^ 

falbcr of l^diyi* r^S t w t annexa¬ 
tion of the Vrijis by, 19; eon- 
quest of K mb I a by, 17, 

Ajita Kd*-Kampala, a Tirtluk* 
(richer, 293- 

AjiTikaa, a community of religious 
men, 304, 2 ! a n 15 * t 244, 24^ 

995 - 9 C. * 99 . 34 s - 3 a 5 . 3^1 t*>*. 
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and Einduriira. i 6 g* und the 
MahaniatrM, 225 S nnlttioitty of 
Katiplyn towards the, 325+ irt 
Ceylon, 257. 

Akbar, 33s, 

AJbAwjirfaJa, refiard office, tfln. 

Ak (a) uphiij President of ihe bill 
ilalt of Ny«, 35; leader of the 
Kysnn deputation lo Alexander, 
48-0; visit of, to Alexander, tat. 
Alnk (s) finds (knm) t see Alexandria, 
■M* IMr S71. 

Albertina, 12. 

Alexander, 14, tG, 19*20,22* 28, 

a 9 , SC 3 =* 34 , 35 i 3 !M 0 4 B 43 > 
83, 90 n 91a, 92, 9J too ioi P 115 
#, 132 , 14 : 1 , 151 , i£t*r. 1 7 a + J 73. 
188,178, *33 * 262, 267. sfpa, 305: 

Adiaemcnianlicgrirnwy exlingui- 

abed by, l, 33, 318; AgTammt** 
the Nftfidft contemporary of, 141; 
altar* of on the Hyphnses, 353; 
arrangemtmtiby, far die administra¬ 
tion of the conquered territories^ 
149; battle of. ivslh POns*, 57^4 p 
behaviour of, at Persepolti, 
3^3; Bucephalus. the charger of 
130: cAmpairiu of, itt India* 
45*80. 0?; rapture of Aornos by* 

51 -5fi; collection of wunYt r barmen 
ui r , 98 ; end of <he prefect of 
rig, 14^; exploration and return 
of. co Babylon* 7G-78; fenuim 
ofthe epoch after, 197-^; ir&ld 
tOrni of 3@o; historians of, 87 “®ftS 
idea of, to conquer the Prfisit, 
87; importance of ^ ibe IndsSr 
campaign of 2* Indian coins cF, 
134-rsC; interview of, with the 
isgei* 1O5* 10G; mersing of Cljan 
desGTupta with, ^,14^4,133,137, 
142, 144; meeting of Sophy fan 

with, 10a a., Mnusikanos the 

contrm portray of, 4:%: movements 
of. after the battle of ihe Jhclutn, 
64-86; the period lo, from Hero¬ 
dotus. mufkffl by S sot back in 
the Greek knowledge of India, 
fly; presents to, by the MfLlfiVUj 
267, a€g* bv the king of TaxiU, 
36, 103; prohibition of the killing 
of peacocfcl by* 100; rcmlu of 
the invasion of India by* 78*— 
flo, 461; the return of, 
68—70; and the Sibi. 39; 
and Sophytrs. gB; unpopu¬ 
larity of the XflIKla contem¬ 
porary of, 24; visit of Afcouphii 
to. tal; death of, hi Babylon, 78, 
i 4 g* 

ATejcnnder of Corinth (Alikaiun- 
dura), 306 , 207, 317. 

Alexander of Epirus, 307 and n- 

a Alexander's harbour*, 76, 


Alexandria (Alnsanda* Alalcanda- 
kam), a city founded by Alexander 
46, 199, 073? the capital of Paro* 
pintado. 78; capital of the Yonas, 
154; Clement of* 324. 
AleXniasirOphag'us, devouicr of 
Of Alexander, 63 a. 
*A 3 esandftam p , 12, 144. 
Alikasundarn (Alexander of Corinth), 
2 d6 p goy, it 7. 

Allahabad, AJokan column at, ai 6 . 
313, 361. 

AUahahad-Kowni, Pillar rdicll fit, 
205. 

Allitrediadrlr see Bindu^rs r66 P 
168. 

Alor (?), capital of MusicsnuA, 74. 
Amnrfivaii. reliefs at, 389. 
Armaria, Strabo came from, gi. 
Am&tjtiS, d^rmojfAta ejfd iartifmk*- 
iwfhamt courts presided over by 
liie, 185; highhandednrH of 
the, during the days of Jiindu- 
drA, 167. 

AmljSih thus (Ambaslanni, Abastcnoe T 
Sambaitai, Sahsr^ae), a iribe h 
40,74; *14 binisri on ot the, to Alesao- 
der, 74^ 

Amhhi, (OmphliH Ta*ii«) IJ*t *3 9 ; 

149; sent back to hi* capital 
by Alexander, 84; put in charge 
of the Indian province, " 7 — 7 ® : 
Philip in chfiffC of the 
WHrapy o i 78 ; reception of 
Alexander by, 59— 57- 
Amhigares, ™ler nf Harmitdia, 4^ 
Amitra^hata (in)* Amitroktsad W 
«, id= Bindtisirfi, 89 . I 3 J> r66 

AmitfO£hadB,iCc BinduaAra. 166* |6B 
Ammom libations to, by Alexander, 
69 , 75- . 

Amym.ii, 46 . . 

iiu^rin a work of Aman, 
Anantadevni, author of nsjJfU rafitr^ 

wafcaa^Afl, 140. 

Analhapinclika, nf£r-iyaitl a 37 *^ 
Andhrni, (Andrae), the, a tnbe, 
223 , 017* 233, 
on the* 43, 

Andrncoltu (o) s, HeChantlragupl^ 
2g F 24. 141* 144 ^ < 5 ^ "S* 

AttgEr&sn* 208, 

Animnb in Tndia, 93—100. 

Animals Afokn'j arrangements 
for rb e convenimce of, Spo i P 1 ^' 
hibttion *r the slaughter of* ^ 9 , 
Animal columns of the Atoknia 
pillars* 3G1—362. 

Animal ucrilirr, prohibition Qt* ^ 3-3 
Animal slandard (IJfttli/aite™ ^ 
worship of. g44' ^ 

AntamahainutrAS, off wren Of 
borders* iaG. 
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rVuipriU gmrrlian 0! the from ter. 

377, *; a - 

Ant-gold, 05- 

A^ialddu, ifeliodoras the fimha- 
i»dor of 305, 

Amlgooui 151; favoured by Fithon, 
I$4; war of Sdtrucus with* 137— 
S& 

Antiganui Gouatas of bfaecdoma 
(An tikena) * 20b, 207. 

Anlikini. 2IJ+ 

Antioch na, {botef) f I of Syria, I 'ji; 
153 fl. s % azg; coins of ? 129; 
and Binduilra, t&8—tip; Dtima- 
chu* fent by ( to the conn of 
Binduiam, 354; Ictier of Bindusaro 
eo„ stio /*■ and Su bhagasc na r 246. 
An-ttocbus Thco* (Antied-ha, Anti- 
oduu [11 oofc, 907. a 17, 238; and 
Asoka, 334; independence of 
Ubdohu during the time of. 13a. 
Amipaier. 13B; fight of Euffienci 
against * 15a; regent of Miirr- 
doni% 143. 

AauriidbpuFa, capital of Ceylon 

flSfi, 257. 

Anuumyan^ tours of imptctSan, 227 
Anufi queen of Devanimpiya lisa. 

of Ceylon* aiB—a 19. &5B- 
Aornoip capture of. by Alexander, 
51 - 55 ? Sif%upta at, S5. 

Apad£ntts p the tti-}. 

Aparxntn, textile manufacture in, 382 

Apaitamba, *93, 313, 335. 

ternfr:? Dkarm# Tatra, 333. 334. 

Apei, method of the capture of, 96-97 
Apiianuoiaj, in. 

Applui. 137,13^ 13^x54.1^ itigjon 
the relalinns between Seleueus and 
Chandra gup La, IJIJ on the resi¬ 
dence of tlhindragupta, n“ 

the Spriakf of 135. 

Arabia, 95. 

Ar&chnsin (Kandahar), 33 , 

given by Seleucus 1 to Chandra 
ftuirta Maury*, 13a; Sybyrdui the 
Satrap of, Sp. 

Arxchodans, colonisation of AainEja- 
kim with the. 77. 

Afactmtij 132. 

Artntiiic inscription, 355 
Aramaic script, 323. 352. 
the 30®. 

Arail^ras (Aranas ) Republics. 68, 
337, 

Afbcll, battle of. 31 9 , 

Architecture, 339-34^ 

Ardhafrtigadbi dialect, |I7, 347, 

Aria, 133 * given by SdcurU* I to 
Cband-FJ-gupta Maury a, IJo T 
Ariaiui, gi Kf satrapy ofp 154 , 

Arigaon, a city burnt and deserted 

by its resident*, 4$, 


AristohuLus, a follower of Alexander, 
83 ; on [be channel In ibe coufx of 
nVefi, cj$— 94; on the euiioms at 
Tamila, 1 03; on ihc difference bet¬ 
ween dir sanyadtt? and the yina- 
prastbai (03; on the fertility of 
Ihesoii and crops, 94;«the Indian 
sages, 104; on the law relating to 
discovery of deadty *ubi ranee, 95; 
on the products of South Incus. 
43; on rain and monsoon, in North- 
weal India, 92-3; on the make, 
98; urt the tile and shade of a 
tree, 94, 

Aristotle, on Keras, 43: Scyljuc cited 
by, B3. 

AruioxEtu, on the visit of Indian 
philosopher to Athena, Ox 
Ariuba, a nephew of Devanimpriy* 
Tina, atB. 

Ariunaka, Arjtum call, 3 ° 4 — 5 - 
Arrian, 32, 36. 37, 41. 4* 58, 72 , 74, 
97 * 9 ih 135,139, <56.157. 

278; extracts from the memoir* of 
Nearchoi in the works of, 88; on 
Alexander*! invasion, 40; on A!o 
Bandcr'i march to Pura- 77j. on 
Alexander's interview with the 
sages, 104; on AortiOs, 52^3; MS 
she army of Poras, 57; on the dl- 
vistonof the conqUeSH of Alexander. 
78; on the extent of the empire of 
Gyrus in the east, 30; on the equi¬ 
pment of the Indian foot soldier, 
2B9; on HcrafcJe*. <Ols 00 the hus¬ 
bandmen in India, iri; on the 
Indians. 101 — io2j Oil Indian ri¬ 
ven, 93; on Indian loWOs 357; OR 
ivory wOrb in India, 365; on the 
Invasion of India by foreigners, 
315 on leather works in India, 266. 
on the life of elephants, flti; on the 
location of the country orSarnbbfiti, 
£9; ort the touei of the Indians and 
the Greets in Hue battle of the 
Jhclum, 83; on Hie Mill***, 39; 
on Megasthen-ei and Poms, 89—90 
nj on the nomarehaL 307 on me 
P^tjyan queen, 44+ on the period 
between Oteysui and Swidrako* 
ttMp toi 1 ort the position of the 
ruler of TakihaiiKaieson the ruler 
of AbhisSra, 37; on slavery in India, 
til —112; on the sophisti, 116; 
ort the submiision ef ihe Kshudr» + 
ku to Alexander, 73; on I be system 

of fiovemnirnt byiattd ibeBeat, 

Arsakes, ruler of Uraia, gG; placed 
tinder Abbiaarrs, 68. 

Art in iJidifLt cofnmon eMments bet¬ 
ween the. and foreign art, jjt. 

Artaxerxc! Mnemoiii Ctr^das, a phy¬ 
sician in The court ofn 
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Arihatfi fra the g, us. 113,115116 
164, 179, 181, 226. 22B; the, a 
work on polity a 336—^7 J assigned 
|o the aee of Ghana ragupt a Ma nrya, 
13; authenticity of the. 17a; the 
basis of the, 1B9— tgo; character 
of the* 178* 1983 cscuriei on the,, 

I go—201; value of th^IJ^mantri- 
plrishad In the * 227; omission in 
the, orKvulUyt'i p*irl in the Maiu> 
van revolution* 146; reference in 
the, to Udyana*i, swry* 330 x L , 
Taxir*ttubtis borrowed from the by 
the f'dktippiyartt, Egg; on the du¬ 
ties of the si^aifAdJ, ifld^iSi; on 
Insikihiti, 335; on architecture, 
339—340; on arts, 332 ; on ascetics* 
335 j on the Ch^avaftiksbeU-am* 
l72;on city administration, ISi; on 
different types of chariot*. 1S8; o n 
different types of infantry 188; on 
the encouragement. of industry 
and-trade by the state, 275—79^00 
the expenditure of the government. 
184; on foreign policy, 1B7—188: 
on tile ideal of good government. 
190; on ihc king's ownership of 
land, 177* on skin 265—66; 
on metallic ores, 26 & r 267; on 
the 189; on pindya- 

lavSpi, 25a; on peart necklace* 
268; on popular lores, 338—339 [ on 
the raj/tf. 224; on republic, 173; on 
royal power. 175; on the safely of 
the king's person. 178; on slaves* 
275; on TansrayutiJ L s: r 336t on trade* 
270— 71; on textile manufacture, 
262—264; c* n the 1 raining of war 
horses and elephants, 122; on the 
□nits of currency, 279* 280; od the 
validity of royal decree. 174; on 
the Veda, 333; on the watchwords 
of the Maury an government 360;; 
on the Worship of Sam kanban a, 

3 

Artisan, the 2 78; punishment for offe- 
nces apiaitt 279. 

jlrjtfjHfTri/jnr friff loiai&ti* the, on Pap ini* 
336; un the patronage of the Bra- 
naman' I'irkikas by the Nand as. 324, 

Aryan India, division of into ihree 
parts, 31^ 

Aryan speech, changes in the* 311- 
312; taken put of India* 318—319. 
spread of, 309. 

A [0 yaput (rj a, a title of the vice¬ 
roy of Suvarpagiri. 225. 

Aryaiura, autEiur of the Jdtakm£l&« 

196. 

Ashidhasena. 29B. 

Aim ( y) aka * (Aipuiuu, F lippau 04 
Hypuiioi)* a tnbe in North western 
India, 26* 34, 47, 321; conquest o£ 


by Alpcander* 48; exterminated 

by Ma hlpa d iruij 17. * 8 ; an Aryan 

Stale. 33 t T 

Afofca (Ghandasoka. KMiioka, K4- 
mljb>ka h Dhartn&ioka, Pi adamsana* 
Fiyodaisana. Fiyadau, Aiuksvar- 
dhan a, Do , In 5 mpr^aJ,i T jr t too. 
108. |ao. 167* 164. 1650, 167, 16B* 
176, ifli, iSjp 187* tgi* 199, 202* 

207, aoa. 239. 24*. 

301. 347, 355 t 360* pul to school 
under Fingais Nag a, 331, early 
life of. 208— 10 and a; succession 
of, to the throne. 4, 170; adminis¬ 
tration under. 178. 223—228, 22S- 
22Q«; adoption of lluddfaLtm by f 
210 — 212 , 303; and the AjLvakai, 
169, 296.299.346; and the Buddhist 
1C9, 2E4—2 id* 285, got, 
302 — 304; and Devanimpiya Tib* 
258; And the fall of I he Mautyan 
empire. 047: and the Nirgranthas, 
299; and the southern kingdoms* 
250; art during the lime of. 245; 
building activities of, 384, 385; 
chronology of the reign of, aoS^Oj; 
conquest of &alinga by, 272. 
309; a contemporary of Magas of 
Cyrene* 138; currency system du¬ 
ring lhe days of, 282; date cf the 
XIII Rock Edict of. 13R; the Dha- 
mmavijava of 360; extent of the 
empire of in the south 155— 1 5 & 
203-204; 219—023; imperial tun of. 
|ga; inscription! of 3, 20. 171, 173 . 

aoO. 204 — 206: language of the ins¬ 
criptions of, 312—319 3+tl mil^ 
tary Success uf 261; missions nf. 
171, 216—219. fl 74 # 354 J 

model for the inscriptions of, 359? 
north—western tribes under* *54; 
oral orders of. 226-227: patronage 
of Brahmanical learning by* 324; 
patronage of Dhamma by* 303; 
pilgrimage of 212—-213-221; the 
policv of Dharmanusasti of 22; 
possible additions pC 13 Fitallpu- 
tra. 346; propaganda of t * n He¬ 
llenistic kingdom*. 273; race w 
141 and 142a; religious policy of. 
229—234; remission Of tas*s by, 
in favour nf Lumbini, 184: res 
(oration of order by, in Taxilar ie 7 S 
rule of, a great epoch, 3-^4!*^^ 
pture under, 265: silence of Greek 
and Latin writer? about, t&8> 
urccs for I he reign of. 

Slone pillars of, ^ 2 , 265, 3381 
6 g; tradition* about. 214^2***; 
on the Pishandu, 306; on the P^' 
formance of misfd/ 4 f. 306; weak 
successors Of, 190, 243^ 248. 

Akiklrama. 215, 
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i he 167; Chantir^up- 

i:i ignored in the, 3-34,. 
Ahikavardhana, see Aioka, 307, 
AjmtiOl'rtrdS mrfD&dSrHL 
Aiokav.-irmaj mentioned ** a nj[er of 
Karachi, a-^y. 

Alok^WTAt 33^. 

Aipaaijiiiij 3cr MfflolcB, 47. 

Aragetcs {AivAjii ?) a ddrfhun that 
helped Alexander, 51, 

Aastken i a ns, a tribe in "North-Western 
India, 34* 35, 47; aiiempE of The, 
to fipr] the Macedonian* from 
N* W- India, J50. 

Awkenoi, a tribe in North Western 
India, 51; subjugation of ihc* 
by Alexander, 49—S^! rebellion 
anti subjugation of ihe, 65. 
tamkenui, 15 n, 3S. 

At t a m F and Aioka, aa 1 — 222, 

Afsyrm* 344, 

Xrjit%d>t F ihe a 504 . 

Ann, a chief fn ihe Fmhkaiivaii r& 
gion + death of, 47. 

AsiOmL 163, 

AjtyoonK.il, officer* in charge of the 
city, 120—121 and E20 n* 37S, 
Alvaghofha, 1 98, ji0 r 
AfTartu&a, a sacrifice, 171, 0%, 
Athena, figure of the helineled head 
Of, on a coin, 137, 

Ai^smitra, 19S. 3 <j 9» 

Ath^ftcu!, a Greek writer, 134, 1 

Athens, coins of; 158, 120; visit nf an 
Indian philosopher Eo, Si, 

At talus, a general under Alexander, 

, 59 

Ajrhaka (Af[aka} a Vrdie R?hi, 
387. 

the, ifij* 333 h 

Audumbam (Kotumbara), aGg. 
AiijjTininya (Agraimnc*), son or 
descendant of Ugraseni, 1^ 

Aupuius, 134, 

Aiutric speech, $o 8 r 319* 330. 

AvsifahtfruriS' the. 298. 

Annil, 300, 

Aranfijtirtdari, 330. 

AsadimskalpBlat 1he, of Kshemeod ra p 
I33J1; mention of Aioka m the 
141, 

Avanta, flialwi) r^and ahe^aiiun^ 
ffai x 18; control of Chandragupta 
over, 15s. 

Avsniji the n see PradyoLa*,. Ip* 

A oadami, SOj; lhe T on the oppression 
in the provinces, iBa; on the lUCC- 
a»n of Akika, J43—44. 

Awadhi. Eastern Hindi 317, 

Ayodbyi, the camp of NafltJ* ifl, 

r f 7 » 31 ■ 

Ajuktikxj, officers, 337. 


Babylon, (Bavtm), 370; death of AJe- 
r j f at * 78, f4«j; erplomljon 
°£ and re turn of Alexander (o, jfi. 
7B; rlarpaluj, latrnp of fin; Hero- 
doiui 011 the Fenian Governor of. 
'j 1 Fntiliti) o( 130-Srirucu*in t 

BlbyJonia 344; Alexander's mint at, 
iaj, ia€ + 

Uictria, 33; c™,icfE of, by Ale¬ 
xander. 46: revolt of, from Syria, 

Bac Erian Greeks flj; allegiance of tic 
to heieycus I F 130. 

Badimip the Chaluyas of, 248. 
BAdaruyana, author of the Ytd&nta- 

*£%& 41. 

Bihriltas (troupes of performers)* 179, 
BairS t, Minor Rock Edicts at* 204. 

a 11-213. 

B&lhika*, 146. 

Bah isaha, a disciple of MahAgsri, Jenin* 
datiion of ijhe U ttara ha 1 Uuih ng gpa 
hy, agfi, 

B-iEkh, +6. 

Sana ltjd F an Pushy ami Era's 

execution of Brhadratha, 189, 54S; 
reference to the Vtipt jmr&U by, 
33. 

Bandhupallia (Samprafj ?) £44., 245, 
Bxnkipur, 379. 

Barabar cavcl, 385* 311* 384, 385; 
in.icripiictni of AJoka m the, 20 4, 
3Q5. 

Baroda, Vaksha image from, 3&0* 
3®l* 

Basarh, 3S3. 

Basarh—BaLhira, Asokao coJunm at, 
361, 36a, 374 h 377; Bon 5gurc la 
ihe column al r 363—70. 

Daiileus, kin^ 34* &:$ 7 * 

BjueWAj P^rvalira v$m£dpal\ t 14/ft. 
BaudhJyUna, 164^ 33 J, oft the 

Afrejjrsj 335—336; On the fdao- 
prasthts, 334 . 

B**£fupdfia Dtemar&tra, gal, 
Baudfuptmti franhi tfitas, 349—50. 

Bn ve na £ Babying, arn, 

Bazira tflif—kot) subjugation of, by 
Alexander, 50—51* 

Bear, conMellaison of the* 

Beards, dj-eing of the, in India, !M 
and n- 

Behiirun insc. of Darius, 359- 
Beftam. ire K^Ji, t?, *69. 971^ 313, 
Bengal and Aioka, S21—S23- 
Bersoentn. Satrap of Arachoda, jg, 
Besnagar. Gxruda column fren^309! 

inscription* 305, 

Bessy*, ihe satrap ef Baelrta* gg* 
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Bhabra edtel n (CafculU Bairat), rock 
in* ^85+ , . 

BhadrabShu, a jaidfl patnareh r iGe 
— tG* iHid 161 Jt s 1G5 34 *>; ttugra- 
lion of EO My»re a 297, Mjw 34 1 / 
return Of. to Magitltin, 298; Ad- 
p&nitfil Ul 14 ^ »■ 

BhaddasaLi, fe general «£ the Nmd mm, 
15, a5i 148; croquet* of, by 
Chandraguptn, 136, 

Shadtovara author of Inc Aofl 4 i*u H * 
)«$, 

Bhagaian. deiJgnauon of a royal race 
of Kakitriya^ 38. 

Uba;aJii< a chicfiaift near the Bea** 
fi 7- 

BMgaiwte I4 1 - 

Btiagu, a Vcdic $fhi* 287. 
Bhiuuiarkar, D. K. on Lhc uienlii]- 
calion of Satiyapufa. 138 n; on the 
ideunfiefttiort uf Sophy tea, 1360. 
Bbai-advija, a Vedic Bfhi, 288, 
338. 

BharatH, a LeifendATy hero, 171. 
Bharat** author of lhc 

3181 m* 

B (h) whut, rebd* at, 375* 383. 
389. 

Bhaeirh ari, author of the Vaky^ 
peJija, 337, 3^ 

Eharukachchha, a JO, 

Bhattiprolu, inscription al t 232. 
j&Aa cj'j fydntw" j 1 J!mw the, E9, 

Bhfcta relief, 3S3, 384;; terracotta 
relief! from* 343 
Ehun^raiha, 330. 

Bhsr mound, TafcabaiiLi represented 
by file, 35. 

Bhlshma, 231- 

Bhoja, author of the Snag&a ftrak&ia, 
3 ^ 8 , 33a 

Bhojai, a tnbe, aiy, aaa. 

Bhojapuri dialect, 317. 

ByjsK *5+ 

BimhuAra, It. 25, 22, 1 51 father of 
AjUtaiamJn 17. 

Biodmira £Amiinocharfei, Acnitra- 
chalcip Alh‘trorhad fi, Amitra- 
ihlda, Amhragh A ta), 4 4 133, I $ 4 * 
*SSi tWi i"8p aio. ^ 33 ^. 331, 
348, 390; Durdliara,. mother of, 
in Jain tradition, *59;iw. the dau¬ 
ghter of Srfeucui ft) 208, 209— 
aocmion of, =rod; and the Ajtra(i) 
kai, rfr>; and the Deccan* 168; 
Brahrtn&mt learning under, 324; 
Council of live hundred under, 
167 ft: eznbnuy of DciiiUthcu lo 
the court of, from SeleuCui, 

334; foreign relation of 168—69; 
idneisnf, 209; hut years of, iflg— 
z 79; men tinned a ii the Aioknrc&ina^ 

134; mentioned in Palinjali's 


A [dfhibhrijhjra* 133; mill iary lOCceit 
of, sOt i rcigii period of, 138; request 
of to Andocbui So ter, iuo F n; 
Subandhu a minister of, 329. 
Eznmarck, 200, 

Bodhan r 1 8. 

Iktdh Gaya, 241, 373, 3B4; Bodhi- 
mi4i « 43®. 3 a 5- , . , 

Bodhita ttva* of the Mathura school, 

379. 3 8 >: 

Eodhimai^di- 385. 

B (ojurephahij a eity founded by 
Alexander on the bank of the ft, 
Jhdum, S4- 13a, 

BrachmaiiM tBrahmana}, 315. 
Brahmaaid. 223* 249, M. R, E- 

ftl, 204i 

Brahrwu>a4 ? attempt of the, 10 cspel 

l he Macedoniani from Nr W. 

India, 1501 influe nce of the 40. 
BrSlimann—m aMiHlaj, 286-^2^ 
lirahsnavadins, 33> 

Bratmil mseription, 2 SO, 22. 54Si «50| 
253 -tf. m It * p 32U 379’ 

Brabmi script, 2 0 Si H36, 365; denva- 

liun of the 323^-3^4- 
Brahmanism in the Nanda Maury* 
period^ 284, 2B7 293. 

Qrujbh£kh£, 317- r - 

Brihadralha. 244, ^ esecutton of 

BfhrtLmi the ao, 25, «34 p 1 47? 

3251 OEi the origin of the: Mauryaa, 

141 . 142; on Fan* 11 * Vararuchij, 

B*Ulk&?hJt*K HarEfhcna the author 
oh 32^. 

Brhaspat*, 244“ . 

Bfhajpadtnitra, 283 *» 

Beclaerp 11 a ^ 113* 1 r 5 anon, 1 1 .e, 
tot: on the Arih^^^t 
Buddha (Boutta, fiik>amum), 3$. 
141, 211, 213, 214a, 2I5.23 1 * ™* 
2I4, S34, £95- 3t»> 3 a3 V, 3 ‘/' v Un 
317. 34J. 3 2 4. P* >1™: 

S'tij auJ lhc njuue Vruhali, I40. 
*r*ia efthe to&, S99 ',&e i*' 1 ? 0 * 
or tho 3: VijayapiBwa, » win=m- 
pcF^T or, 44; »« e BraT.Enmj, 

292 P 

Buddha era, 207. 

Buddhilin .304. * nJ i Uoik !’ r ,“i? 
a 19, qiD—34; roftvcftton of Ccytoo 

10 * 4 , Kjul'Iy»'» 

wjitIj 344; monuiticRBof, 1“^““ 

Indi«, 4 JS! in tl‘= iVaad*—Mjjffl* 

period, a& 9 - 3 * 4 ; «d. 

343. 346; iprcait ef, in fof«S** 
countries, 304. 

Buddhijt canun, 2854. 2 u!j. 

Buddhist Literature, Uie 34^Vj 
Indian inland trade u 

lhc Vedai, 2%. 
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Buddhist 204; sectimJ and 

third council* of flap, 214—16; 
393: 300—302; and Atoka, ifig 
Bud dh rati and Chandragcipia, 165, 
Buddhist symbol*, worship of 
34-3 “344’ 

Buhner, [64, 2Q ot on the Rfljukaa.224 
Bulandibagti, 357, 3S3. 


CakulEa B4ir.1t wt uif. p (BbaJjfa 
edict) 2114, 360 , 341. 

CfllJiiufldiua, 13 B. 

Ciiluthrncs, 144. 

CtoubyMs, 315. 

Canki, m 
Cape Milan, 77. 

Car fans. 33 . 

Carom nm, 273. 

Caryatid*, Sky Fax of, Rsj. 

Cadiaj-ai'is, ^K&ihaioi) a lelf-govreri.- 
mg tribe, 37; country of rhe t 3S, 
CiVe archttec tore in the Maury an 
period, 384.87. 

Ceylon, (Da* LafrkS, Tamfrapanm, 


F*- T ■ —■ 'IW , * BJiFtTJj.BtlCIllJXp 

l aprobane). 4^ 350, 233, 257 P 
f;°F 271 ; AiokaV Jciier tp the 
kinff of, 3^3; Aioka'j mhsion m p 
2t8; conversion of t to Buddhiiin, 
209; early history of, 356-239; 
elephoms of. 05; fragrant wood in, 
266; and Mahtnda, 25B; Megn- 
■(befits on. 2^,256; t'aJi canon 
tiktaa by Muhendra 317, *38; 
production of (fold in, 95; vaguely 
known to Ofirsicritus, 92. 
Ccvfunne + con]mm Eary on the Great 
cnronEcJt of, on the last Xanda, 24; 
legends m the early lilt of Aiota, 
3 i^a; chuonicle*, 22 p 135. 

146; on the third Buddhist Council. 
30 E- 2 , 

Chabahii, vihflr* built by Chirutrtati 

*31. 

Chnkravkfo emperor^ 2^3, 

Chakravarlin H io p 158, 355; ideal of 

the, 132 . i?J+ 

Missciavamlc.ihctrain, the ArlAmM/tm 

flu chc, 17it. tgr r 

Mmicotiihk: tivEJuaiion, relies of 
ibtK 34 *- 

Chaiukyas of Badfimi and the 
Mauryas of Konkafi + 240. 

Champd. 300 , 269, 37a, 308, 

“fff"*]™? Ktf Kaufilya, i, 146* 148, 

£*St 3 T 3 - 300 . 337: 

an inhabitant of laxila, 25; legen¬ 
ds about, 2—3, 

die, 143, 

Cha^diU.1 language. 40B. 

Chandanlgari, a lakh* of theUftaca- 
haima Fiagafia, 29S, 


C binds tt speech, 316. 

Ghanda-pSfri, {GhandralrfJ, atg 
Mia n dragupEa, 139, 

Chanda v»fc a, 301, 

Ch;tndnihh%& (Sandrttphagoi), 

Ch a ndrag (k) u p ta fSandrafcopla* 

Sandrar (kj ottus, Atidrafcturos, 
rmdmm, Chandagimra, 

Uisnditri, Ptadatniana, VrbKla 
XandramEnes) i. 4, I2 P 14, a*. 23, 

«Un 901 k mi, 135. 13^ lr|0 , 5 o 

™ -k 

tBSj „ofi, 1108, 3?3, 343^ 

^ J 6 fi, 206 ; 


308 ; 39 *? amnion U]a ion, 2^* 
achievement of Indian freedom 
" 7 , J 39 : ancestry of. JjWH _ 4Jr 
and Bbfldrabiiuf, 399; Brah 
mamc learning under, 3 j 4: 
budding of pluliputra and ihe 
palace by h 345, 346; chronology 
of 136-3Q; aoj*-- Civil ad minis tea- 
urwlce, (57-158; eonqunt <,f 

Sr . .!? b >V r,6: co<ique,t of 
North hot India by, Ijq-iu 1 
S6r; consort* of, i 5? -,s u: 
conlrifiporary religion^. 164.6c: 
CUnt/ol of, over western JmJia, 
20 ? defeat of Seleucus hy r igo" 

'56, 159. 169, 973, 553-354i‘ 

early rar^rr of .4,-4+; 
thcompwcof, rsj-rsfi; 3 f. 4 : ton, 1 - 
hty of, to non-monafdue* | stata 
173 ; _ influence of Aieaander 1 * 
Ihi astnti of India, on the career of 
79; Jam traditions about the ahd£ 
Justin on the op, 
predion of, J40; K*u| 0 ya Chao« 

1 r °f h l 9 ' 1 ***&**%* ?n; 

l^endr about, 2 3 ; private life of 
tbo, 162J literary interest of the 
penod ei: 163-44; Ma|w a and 
Gujarat, pans of ihr empire of 
in-. Mauryan revolution by + 

* 5 E meeting of, with Albifiotte. 
**'■#* N*. r 44 J MegiL^henti 

■cni by SelrijcLLi n a amh.iiiadru 10 
the court of, 0c,- and the Myjore 
^mrnry p . 5 ^ ^ u *; and th^ 

^ miJ ^> *7«-27 origin of 

f 39 » E 4 * and ff; palace ef t 80 : 
peivmal gifu of, t%; Phitareh an, 
14^ p^hticsl organiiation a(; and 
foreign models 173-74; midbice 
oh t^a and a; RasbmnG'Oo, toB 1 
of, 160-61; source* for the 
reign sirenglii of the 

«J»f lB6; Subandhu, * 

Diinidrr of p g™ 9 ; theft In the tamp 
of. 117; uprooting nf the Xaadli 
by, 145-11C; war of with the 
prefect of Alexander, 145. 
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ttm&ap ^iaiM *% ■ 3 J* 

«£M referred so in the 

j AhhJlhdihy*, i$% 160- 

the. 194- _ 

Chari ut. The, in Indian wnrFare^ i io- 
Cbarpcnuer. on [he ^rt^aifra and 
the epicit i $ 5 - . , 

Ch&ruxnau, d of A*olu + an. j 
GbaiKrji. Ghitran Das* on aoeieni 
Indian CO ini 281 ft. 

Chef a (Kfrtla, Jteraj), 43 ? s 5 ,j 
Chetas, the, of Kaluga, 24 ^ 4 ?' 
China, connection oflndlii wth, !Ji0- 
Chinese pUgnmi value of the wn tings 
or the. £a* , 

Chit^ldrOOff* Aiotn a icutlfjptjon in 

district of* 

Cko( 4 )!w, the. 43 - 44 ! a, 7 . 2 3 & 
3^0, 351 p Iia'c cl' the. outflide 
Aioka’i, empire, 319 
Gbf*f*£fc * murcC of revenue, 334, 
G»rt*W*k*+ rvrrt officer. 224. 

GhiabhQnd r 193. 

Cinnamon., prcduelior of, in India, 
55 s 

Ckaaicfll Saoiint, emergence 4316, 
Classical writ™, reference to Chan- 
dragtipta by [he, I37-J9 s 
Oeimboro (Krijt^ipurai), iot, 305* 
Cteiiu.k 144- 

CJtinpiii of Alexandria* on Buddhist 
philosopher-. 334, 

CluarchMA, 1 fit. 

Coins:— Baja lit Hoard of coins. 
S&3 b; Daric r a peniu gold coin. 
133, 1347 Dharaga fpurana) a 

liker punch marked coin* 137, 
2^8,279, aSo; dtofaol, ft Greek coin. 
19 $; dklmcJlltt* a Greek coin, JaB* 
rfraduna* a Greek coin, ll?. laE* 
jag’ gLirjdaJca, 383s gold coins of 
Alexander, jfio; gold coins of Phi¬ 
lip Arrhidaeiu, 2B0; Kaniui, 
28 a 3l9tKarshapanii(Kahnpa^a} 
a ailver or copper coin, 379, 280, 
?8l, 319; majhaka, a token roan, 
a jo* nahab, 379; a Stiver 

coin, 379; punch marked cohu, 
lag, rt3ft 2 Bo, 38 J, iatam^na. 
979* flBi; tignalum argentum, 

0 Ba, SigIor: F fl Fenian silver 
coin, 123 1^4.S ophyies corns iafi. 
137, 1291 nivil^K 279; Tascfla 
Hoard of coin* 280, a, and 281; 
Teciutrukoi, a Greek iilvcr 
coin, rn5 ami * s TS&; under the 
Nandaj and (he 279-283. 

Columbus 80* 

i Conripsin lorn 1 * she, of Alexander, 57, 

59. 62, 63* 

■Coniici, (KumarikiJ^ EratOilhenti 
Ort. 43, 44^ 


Cans (ajitino]j|r, Fhoilui. a patri¬ 
arch of, 8fi. 

Goumanuwiimy t Indian art, 351 
Coral trade* 199 - _ . 

Couficean®, employment eftt*. 397 
Craserui. a general under Alexander* 
4$ p 52 T 59* Gi, 64, %, 70 , 74 * 
75, 78, wo- . . .. 

Crime and punishment ifi India, 
according [O the Greek writers, 

117- 

Ciinui^?^ m o n AJijandn, 154 * 
Citriius Rufus, Q. 47 . 4 ®' 3 ° 5 . “j 1 
the AaaliStoi, «; on Alexander, 
lubjitfi^ion of Massaga, SPi on ™ 
Ambnshtbw, 40; ea the arm? « 

the MfilaWH Hid the Oxyd ratal, 39; 
on Charidragiipu* a»d ht» 
ftS-119. *; «n tJw, eolpmrttwu 
of Ramhatia, 77! dofcnoiJwrf 
Sophytet by, '« *>i 0fl *“ *“?■ 
of the Indians, it*) "i “* 

father of MMhlpadjn*. 14: on 
imane nf Heraeld cafrtrd by 
Pnnii 307; on itto ignpeachtflint 

rf^sindirby W» ^ 

rtshnesf, 79; on the k.j^ont of 

3 

chariots, under Lhr 
on ihr prcienU U> Airiarderby Lhe 
titiu of TixU#, a8s; 0,1 "f: 

SlihM, 41; tnl the reception to 

Ul&iyt TaMhailia. 4 ™ 

the nibmislion of the ' 

o AiUnder, 7.1 > “n .he wb™‘ 
ssion ofSaubhOd u Ateumdn. 69, 
r»%ia9 boot of, on latum o!^7r ?*■ 

% r£ 7 fi. 331 n > 

for. conquests of, m 
30.31, 


Dmmarhus, Hellenic envoy, * 3 !r 
f} B tsk,w> rr.ro, southern 
Dames, oft the baiia^diai^i o 
Damilfl* 3 3a - 

SSsT’lD-i. tt-a-l' 

ji-| 322. 

Denrffl, a tneasurt, 37 1- 
Band amis, thJ«» ttanu )f l0b * 
DatfaMar*, tine, T75- 
Baijdin. If)T T t^b, aoo. 

of the Kalingas, !U. 

Dardie Khssa speech. 3 '^* ,V. Sim 
Danin 1, hey la* sentlo India by, y-- 
Darius (Hystapeii Ach “?* e fl., 
emperor 30, 350, 35 J r 35 s ' ***’ 
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357. 35 B; Btfhisturc itwcription cf; 
3.5f)i chronology of the inscrip¬ 
tions cii\ ?ou; dark cuini of, 
123 ; empire of W India, Si-gs?; 
overthrow e£ by Alexander 318$ 
tribute to, from the Indians, 84. 

Darius til* 33. 


DniafaE^j gift of Caves by H to the 
Ajivaluu. ifiq, 814-4;), SoS"? 8?$. 
$46; epigraphic records of* 134, 
Dorar, 11 a. 

Dalona, 244. 

Daslkhurbailka, m Hiha of the GodHini 
W 333. 

DaELitrL, codification of the rounc- 
ian'4 art by + 337, 

DecouHlcinanchtr + on the origin of 
the ptindi—matfed coins, I Itju. 
Drifnaehu{o)i, sent On an embassy 
to FA [nhputra by 8eleucm» 

354 

Drinon, father of KfettHTcbuii 89. 
Delhi-MiralJi, Asolan column of h 
M 3 , | 6 i. 

Dcmetrrujp 198; colas of 130. 
DeopiEAti, city founded by Dcva* 
pAlit, aai. 

Denial f Darad ns, mod, Danis}, 
M«uithenei On + %, 

Dev ad harm an, 344, 283*1. 

DevanuiTtp (r) iya p ait epithet of 
Aiota, 140, 175* 208, 317, iiBt 
_ "«p 935t 23^ 354, *69- A 
Devanimpiya Tisia, king of Gey Ion, 
■a -573 and Akfca, atfl* 258. 

Dcvapalan Chirunmif* 321* 

Deri, wife of Aioka, hoh]. 

the, and the ethical 
ideaj in Aioba'i dins, 330. 
Dbamma-paliyflya, (Dharmipaxyiya) 
285 . 

DhammA, principal queen of Bin- 
duiArs* 167, 

Dhana Nando* she hit prince of 
tiie Nandi dynMC^p 23. 

Dh*fr)mm* 169, 17t. art, 
ass; standard of *quity+ 174; 
content and propagation of, 233- 
343 i seven expedition* <yt B 385-86 f 
thboRtion of, in the P. E- 213- 
3 JJ 4 ; propagation of* by Aiofci, 
J® 7 . 232p 303; propagation hy the 
335. 

Dhajrtmjgwpa, moral virtues, 334. 
Dhjimmaniyim^ 34OH 
Dharma courts* 18^ 186, 
Dhanna^p[ah t Buddhist school, 

rmamah 4 mai raj, al t 22$. 
pharmAnuaasih policy of as. 
Dhafmakilia, i« Aiofca 165, $0J- 
Jj>a. 

Ehtitmtulhija, . 


DharaiSn^ the 333, 331 - 
Uha (r) mrnivijnya, conquest by 
law, 3, 333 and H ym 303* bass* of, 
330; nature of the, 360; in W + 
countries, 354. 

DharmnysUraa, 241. 

Dhavala, 

Dhniuii (Tosali)^ 203, 304, 205, 31^; 
3b3, a centre of provL admn. aa3 P 
225; elephant carving at* 346* 
37 ft 37 1* 3 ? 6 p 377. 382, 388. 
ujiuQOirijap a eomnscmairir, 134* 

Didarganj (g) Yakshfaj imaee, 370. 

380, 3*1. 382* 3^8- 
Disrambitli, 286 

Diodomi -Siculus. Greek author, 
* 4 - 4 1 * and ir r , 103, in, hie, 
! 4 ?. 188., 278- on the Am bad] [has, 
40; on Alexanders capture of 
Mmev^p 50; on the armv of the 
Mllavai and the Ctaydrakai, 3^ 
40; on ihe foundation of PAfajf- 
E^ ,r 5 r 5® " ■ <m GangaridAe and 
Pros:!* 16; on Hermatelia, 4EJ on 
tfie husbandmen in India, 1 14, 
tI5i un Itidia h f agricultural and 
mineral resources, 261-62; on 
Indian metal woffci, 367; on the 
kingdom of Saubhflp, 37-fl; on 
marriage and occupauun rides in 
India, 10a, tr 0 ; mentEon ofXand* 
ramei hy, 23; on ihr number of 
chariotij, under the Nandas, iflg; 
on Por. 13, the Elder, ^7; on the 
reason for the practice of «rff 
n>3j un the itrength of the Nand» 
arniy T tfi; on Tauida, 41, 

Diodotus* I t independence of, during 
tht time of Antioch us Theoi, 130, 
Djodoms II. eo ini of, 130* i?!k* r 
Diogenes, Cypic philosopher, to£j 
OnRitritui a follower of 88. 
Dionysius, envoy from Philadelphia! 

(Plolcfiay 11) h 8fl. 135. 168. 

Dionysus, 31* 39; juipposcd founder 
of Nysa, 48; Jrgend* about* too, 

E a i; worihip of, 1 06, 306, 

Ebe 003* ™, 20B; on 
A 4 olta r s reltgiouj que*t; 210: on 
the third Buddhist council, 2*4- 
210. 

= 33 * J . . , 

District ad m ini] Era non under the 
Maury as* 181* 

the 23. 188; l 71, 146, 
247* 33 ti on Atoka'i aCceKuon, 
aoflftj on Alah'f adoption of Bu¬ 
ddhism, 310 * on Ataka'l pilgrimage 
313 and m; cm the mother of Aioka* 
2oBj on (he MrpuiEhi religi an in 
Bengal, 299; on Ptuhyamitra, 

24 6; on the revolt in TwriEii* 167? 
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on SimpCr)si(i)cNt 243; on the sue* 
Cnion ofAinka, *44- 
'Doited Record 1 of die Chinese* 

Dr (a) mil (*} t 33 1- . . 

Drti^'iil-i- **e ( famij a ofity , 43; on.- 
gin of ihe word, 321 
Dl^vrdifltn language, growth of the. 

Dr-avid ian speech, 30S, 

Dron.i, 351- . . 

Dumlubbi.,*) i&ra, a missionary, mS, 
317. 

Durdhura, mother of Brndusara, 
159, 163. 

DejhtlmSUykh, wicked Dfkinb, l6j 
Dyria, a city ill NcM^h-wrtlcTtl India, 
55 * 


Forei| ft models, in ibi adcnimiEritiaq 
of justice, 186. 

Foris, F* VV\ Thomas cm p i&g* 

G 

G^ni, Accotinli Deputment, 

Gaciapilha, 199. 

Gandtiira^ (fL’ien-t^l&J 30, i-Jft, 
308^10; kingdom of, 35-36 Katp^ 
pjToij a city in t 83; 
from* aSy; opprcsilOil in, by 
wicked mmisterip 189; people, in 
the army of Xerxes, 33; Pudikda- 
vati* the capital of, 51 * Vlraim*?! 
rule in* 246; Wullefi goods from* 
363, 


E 

Eastern Prakrit, vehicle of religious 
culture, 316* 317* 

EcCklbacana, 30, 159, 357, 358. 
Egypt, notions ibcui the Stale in* 
197; trade of India with# 373. 

EUtu! u'.WiTbtf, Hi. 

JStnaJ, IO, Itp ai, trfi; Mahipadmn 
an, 16. 

Elephant, the* in Indian warfare^ 
no; Greek writen on the, 55-516. 
Elephant device on Greek coins, 
rag, 130. 

Embiiaroi £Abisarei) p Abhiur a» 

king of* 37. 

Emholirna ( Ambj, a cily in North¬ 
western India. 52. 

EnolOk niiai, the, 163- 

Epift, the, and the ArthaMitfjj. 195, 

EpJdtopoE, 16a. 

Eratadiena, President of the Alexan¬ 
drian library, 33 i description of 
India by,43; Oft rain* in K.W, India, 

ga-53ion ihr- sdac of India, 91-91?. 
EroiuudKMi fHira^yavila) # 313, 
Ethiopia. 95. 

Eucraudev coins of, 130, igi. 
EuckfiiO{uJi, 139, *47 p 151 f and 

FufUS. E^9, 150; eon ti nuance o£ 
m India, 79; put in charge ftf the 
Indian province, 77-7B. 

Eudoxus of Cy/icus, 273 
Energies II , lung of Egypt* 373 
E«menc% 103, 151; fight of against 
Antipater, 130. 

Eurymedon, Persian defeat at, 32* 
Euihydemiu, I dispossession of 
Dioduuu II hy, 130; coins of I he 
bou*e of p 131. 


F 

Forctjci ideas, influence of* in the 
Arlh*f 4 st*d' 198 * 


GothI hara art 323. 

Gandharai (Candharians), 325; one 
in the seven lh satrapy* 30*3*1 a 
tribe in North-wett India under 
Asoka, 154, M 2 P SfS^. 

Ganga, author of a schism among the 
Nirgranthas, 298, . , _ _ , 

Cangaridae; ij {GftiiiUmai, Gondan- 

db) ia, ai n O&n* 35 °-,, , 

Garuda the rifAw# of V i dm u fc 344 
Gamliithyiiluha, Kt 
PiaJiBrnsiru, aati. 337 - 
Corgi Samkita a-IS- 
Garu^a column from Bejn-Agar# 

383* . 

GiiJias, ihc, 164. 

Onugiindi, batils of» 3<S. 1 pdiin 

contingents at, 3$, 34 
Gaur fa) ie)iam, th_e p a tribe m 
NortbAVestem India, 34, 47 * 4 ^ 
Gautama, ihe Buddha, tOj l It 
G autama, ?74 093* 333 - 
Gautama, grammar of t 328- 
Gantasnlputra, & devotee of Vfcmdev*. 
305* 

Givi maih, Minor Rock Edict at* 
204. 

Gaya fSamhodhi),*!^ 

Gas*, battle of a 150. 

Geiger, on Alisanda* 154- 

Gcdrosta [ Gfllmsedi, 

Mekran ) p 76, 77 p e °- 
273; given 1^ beleucus to GJtanttra- 
gupta Maurya, 130+ 

GfPgraphj lhe f n work of Hecalacui 
of M del us, S 4 - 
Gfegfaph/, the, ^ Strabop 9^ 

Ghorundi mstriptiftn, 305- 
Ghoahal V r R i i+«p i 7 bn. 

□irivraja-K ijiffriha, otd Magndhan 
cnpitaJp 11* 17- . + . 

Giro nr, fla, 313^ 3 < 4 » * injcrkp- 

i ion *I T 3o3p 204, uu^i iuscnpEiOh 
of Rudradiciun it, I 7 U 
I99p ao8 + 


5 outhem p 

Lf*< ', 33 . 
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GlnucbukaYlinas, (Obits at, Cfauganw 
JtajJ, a trible subjugated by Ale¬ 
xander; 64, 

ClAu^nihi! sec GlaudLukayani?. 
38 , ^ 

Gv'ndhyAhsu, ice fcold&fefcv&Ki; sifl, 
GodS.M, a disciple of Bhadrabihu, 

^JtldAtiDD of tllC Ckut lu ga^ ^ fcjV, 
3^S. 

<3oJd, Herdniu* On the supply o£ 85 
Gold digging nnU, 85. 

Ooodp a ilravidian tr*be p 30g< 
ihe p tdl. 

GorgifLj, a general under Alexander,. 
GotipulEa. a 17, 

Goiindaraja, a subordinate of Sr 119 a- 
chandra, a.fJL 

CfiffllUpl', 4 8 I r 

GrftnsMvpddba^ village elders, 8i h 
Grdmikai, (village headmen) p ao- 
Great Decease of the Buddha, 13& 
Grdhrakii^ sec KalugumaJ&i, 352. 
Greece, 80, 81. 

Greek ambassadors to India, 89-0l- 
Greek wriEetx on Brahmin philoso. 
phen, 291. 

Greek writings, value of the. on 
India, tii-Ka. 

Crh?a stiff tis, the. 284, 333, 343* 

Guild*, ma Ur nance of troop* by, iSg. 
Gujurat, jfl, iy%. 

Gunjai, see rah*, 279* 

Gupta age, the, 2b, 


Haibayns, the tp, 36; exterminated 
by hlithapadma, 17-18* 

Hair washing ceremony* no, r £a t 
HanniboJ + gr 8 r 

Hmrappa, Kript of, 323 , sculpture* 

at* 34a r 

Haraprasad* ^sd, 347 e, 
Haruhcna, author of the ^^atkaiAd 

Harinmdja, a City ruled by Ambitm- 
na, 41 . 

Harpalui, 1,-ilarap of Babylon, 6o T 
Harsh a, 158. 

ffari&d*chaitt4 r tht, of fl&na. 346, 
H^yankai ihc, ?+ 8, 351, 

Haryanka kuh t Bibmis&ra of the* i j* 
Hasd rubai, ^rfl. 

Hathlgumph^ inscription of KHAr*- 
vela 18, so, 302, alleged reference 
to a Nanda rfa in the, la; men- 
lion of Nandarflja in thr h 13, 
Hetaiaeus of Miletus, value of the 
wnda of ± fij fc 

He^emnder* 134. * 63 , r6g. 
HciLodoius, ambawador of Ami- 
ddas^ 305, 


Hellenic infiiirnctp 2; on Ch&ndra- 
gupia, a 98, igg; on the Mauryan 
court, 334-S^' 

Helots hi, 

Hemachandra, 134+ 136. 148+ 164, 
Hephaotion* a general under Aiman- 
der p 46-7, 3f; colonisation of Rain- 
Imlin by, 77; and the subjugation 
of the Malar as, TO| ond Pa tala* 
75; and the younger Poms, 65-6; 
retunip of F % r 70. 

Iicracles, 39, £g t 54+250, gofi; alle¬ 
ged foundation of Piplipuira by. 

] 58 n; legends uboul. loo, joe ; 
Megasihejii'i On, go; libation In* 
by Alexandra 69; and ihe 
yas, 44; story of, 1%; Worship 
of 106, 305, 

Hercules, 31, 53-3$! imago of, in 
front of Porui' infantry* ? 10; the 
Si bis traced their descent from* 70. 
Herodotus* 32, 82, 83, tl6 m ^Indi¬ 
ans" of, 31; nn tl;r conquest of the 
Indians by l}ariu% 83; on the 
ex lent of (be empire of Bariui in 
India, 31;, on the tribute paid by 
^India"* 3(); period between* and 
Alexander, marked by a set hack 
in the Greek knowledge of India, 

87 ; references; to India and 
Indian* by, 84-86, 

Hcrzfcldp on the SAEtagytiianj* 30- 
31; on Hitfu* 31 + 

Hortd, 193. 

Htdu (Hindu) , w Indians 0 of Herudo- 
High Hindi, 317. 

Hillebrandl, 19 j; on the Arth^diatra 
And lhe epics, t^l* igg. 
Himavsukfua, 147 
Hfnayiina Buddhism, 316. 

Hippalut, 373 e. 

Hippasinj, tee Aimaka* 47. 

Hgrmtyaviha (Erannuboas), 315. 

Hi uen T*ang> Chinese pilgrim, 3ft, 

2ai, 223: on Aiotan stupas, aig, 

220; on Mabcndra, 209*; on 
Purjjavarman, 348; on the Erea- 
iUF« of king Nandi 1 ! pretioui 
subilancrs, 24; viih of p to the 
stupa of KanaVamynip 313, 

HohJjch, on the JoraElon of±\y*a, 35- 
Horse, the, in Indian warfare, 103- 
1 to. 

Hyltxsch on Aiob’* claim of Cods 
mingling WteJi men, 334; on the 
Aiokan edict* and Marnmafkafa, 

230: on tint client of Aloka'j 
empire, 203-304, 

Hunas, the, 148, 147, 

Hunting ElogSp the Greek writer* o n 
the, 98, 

Huviilikop adj. 
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[wen (Hjucn) Thmng, on the origin 
of the Sitya-VtofyMf 14a 
Hydflipc^ the iS f ^5, 39; f ^ cr ^ 
AhSuira ami the buttle of* 3®- 
Hylnbioi (VSnaprajthas), the most 
honoured among ^rmJino, 
lo8 + 163 *ud 334 j __ . _ . 

Hyparch, a provincial official under 
the Nandw, 2 a, 114, 35 * 3 & j 37 . 

q&j. 41. 

Hypaito i* ^ Aitn&ka* 47 * 

I 

Iamb (o)tiln-S Cr«k author, recei¬ 
ved it PAtalaputri, ■%?. 354 - 
Usfevflku (okkaku) kingi 290 
ttjhv&kus h the eatteraimnied by 
MahiijKMlmu, 1 7 - 
Ita. see Crybnp 333, 
mf lndim" (Indus valley), tribute paid 
in 5cid-dust by, 

India file of, according to Gteeic 
writer*. 9l^p- . , 

Indian Diooyiint, Megasthcne* on, 
OO. . _ 

Indian Philosopher in Greece, 319- 
imfir.s, lb*, of Megashthenea, 90-91 h 
164* value of the, *35 f 

Indo-Aryan language* change* m 

the, 320. 

Icdn-Chmsi, I do. 

Lndo-C reeks, coinage under the, 

263, . 

Indfudatta* * grammananp 32b * 

Iniirap&lita, 244. 

Indiutry under the Nandaf, and the 
Maury**, 

I mil s r 151 + 

hfumVi, a work of Heeatacui, ^3 
Ir&vali, |Hydr*jWp PanJihpIi Ravi), 

Hibfc (SiddhJlpLira)p a subordinate 
division of Suvarrjagiri* aag, 
I-uing on die image of Aioka m 
mwaatac robes, 243. 

Ivory works, 265. 


Jtmpidt (Riijhfni) an adminis¬ 
trative division, 21 1 22, 120* 224* 

33* 

Jun unadakalyinJ, mother of Asoka 

m ao®, 

{ inUSMHii, 2%. 

iiukai. ihe, **4 ; *7*. “ 

the different kinds of lilpa*. 349, 
on [be unili of currency, 279; on 
the voyages of Ihe Indian mer¬ 
chants, 270. 4 „ , ,- 

J$taiamalo f a work of AryaJura, 19b. 
Ta|il*kas, the r . 

jajilbtn, minister nf Cbandragupta, 

JatlnKa Ramrtvartt, Minor Rock 

Edict m, MJh. , . * 

Jnugudn, Asoka s mioripbon at r 

203, 204, 205* S^- 

camp of victory, 

J 

jayiuwJil K. F- t$r;on die iwoteul- 
Yitvirci al Patna, 345 anlJ 
'tiSiha, f alderman} r? 4 - 
jewellery in the Nand# Maury* 
period, a'Sfl- . 

IMtrfcaiiulfa, j« MttHlvlra, ® 9 ”’ 

™ *■ 

Jolly! on ihs ArlidUtlm, 191 , I 9 *> 

Julia*adhR^k 1 ‘inscription of Budr*- 

d&man, m; mr.iMa C-han. 

ntgupln in the, |39- 

{uitirt, sdmSnuiraliO' 1 “ r - l8 ^®‘ _ 

%?**,*«&££ 

with Alitianderp IIS# B 44 s 

ChnndragiiptnV overibrow or 

the existing government, * 44 * 45 > 
on the Maury**. ***^%££ 
cm the OppreSfioO ®l Ll3 f” 
dramipta, S& t lSrS»- -.*5 

-themval hnrlnS . 

by. so die feawof ChflndraRTr^pi^ 

i a'j; fauregt of p on Gtiand^ a ft |, P 

I 43 r 


Jacobi. 19 r, TQ3- on the 

195; on 161 a 

Juinu ruaon, the ia8G + 

Jasnism 24s- Kautilyu's animosity 
tow-aids, $.24; patronage to, 245. 
246^ and Sanskrit, 335, 3265 in 
South India, 25 2. 

[Ain literature, 34^4 *■ 
alauka, a son of Asoka, 2 to* 245- 
amadagni (Yamataggi), 288. 
j'amhwdvTpa 1 233+ 
jumbukola, 21H- 
,f nnaka king cJ Mitbilfi* 


Kabul, (-kopheft) RM* ° r ** ctnpife 

/■jWrd^rBhwtreivara, i3&- 
Kaiyapbp 328, 3 ^ 9 - 
KilanT. 213 a. 

srgdy fit imturt. mii lot * R 
K&lApa, A work on gramiiiar, 34 S- 
(tilaif)ka. (Aiolta), $Ot. 
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Kal.Htai, a people in North Weft 
India, 83. 

Knlbrui;*, historian of Kashmir, a 19* 
244 ; <m Jalauka, 345. 

EJdldiifL, 334. 

n f ?o f 2Q5 t 212; the Ghells 
ia F 246; Asokai conquest of,. 155, 
2 eo-i e , 319, 309; Asoka'i re- 

monf after the war against, 229; 
Mi; independence nf + till the days 
of Atoka, 1 58 ; part if tbe Natl da 
empire, a 5 o^ 

Xaling* edict*. 167, 203, aw, 331, 

KalhigiiA, the, 36; Htefrainatca by 
Mahlpad Eiian and Sj E7, 180. 
KaJLaiiai. a tribe in the Persian cm- 
P*re, 84. 

Kaj]iE Atriraly&nlr, 353, 

KaiMdrUrXx, 344, 

Kalpska* 15. 

Katptetitra, the, of BhadmbSIlU, Tcp 

n- r i6t, 164, J3?» 341- 

KMil, Alota^j inscription at, 304 

3 13* 

Ka/ugumalnl (G^dhntflU), 252. 
KaJuvaki, le.> of iiioki and mothef of 
Tiinla, 214, 

Knlydni. in S. W, Ceylon, 256* 
Kimanrtafca* ^fitiiJra of, 146. 
Kamtoddbya A'Tfhrilrs, 1:95. 

KiniafiJprt, (Suvarnalu^y&j (Amffl) 
on. afi^; fragrant wood in,, 2&S. 
JfJifld:!'.ii 7 rrt 3 194, 337 jE3 8 - 

KSntiinlta, see Asoka, 301, 

Kdmas&fra the, of Vi&ySyn» 3 p 194* 
and the Arikosiut? e, 195- 
Kam hoj.is, a tribe Ln N- W* India, 
146, I^4 + St?, 222 , 225; a repub¬ 
lic* £73. 

KjmaJsnniliiri, see iConakamanfli 213. 
Kanauj, 245, 300- 

KJLflthl (purajti)* Aloha 1 * slupSl 
near, 332; AidUiarma, a ruler of. 
349 - 

Kanjiikaiedhana courts, 10> 180. 

187. 

K iinvas, dvljaj, i 40. 

K^ra period, tgi. 

Kapila, ion of ]■ rah Eads, on jflinj h 
336 - 

Kapilavastu, 

Kapiii (Ka-pi-shiri, Xi-pin* Kopbenjp, 


Karm&Mras, ri 12, 

Kamumda, 534. 

Kormonia, jpumry of CratefUf. to* 

80. 

Karri plain, bailie nf the Jbcfum an 
ihe T 61, 

Kii&itrtma, 333. 

K Ifcyjui the, exterminated by Ma- 
hifipadma, 17+ 

Kashmir, and Aloka, a r^aao. 


Kali (Banares) 2l, j 6^ 27c, 310 
313, and the £aiihiniipli and (he 
Nandai, 17; textile manufacture 
in, 262, 

Kaftka commentary r 260. 

Kdspapyroi (Kaspatynu), city of 
Gamfhafa, 83- 

Kasldpa* a Vcdjc fcbh 2S7. 

K&ssrtpoRotta, a missionary, 216.2 r 7* 

Kathaian; (Kathas, Ks Links, CUiHeu 
tans, Kihatroira^i^ 38 , 66 ; %* 
1735, marriage among the, (Mj 
Htfi among the, 103. 

KtlMSnitii£& 4 . 17 , 3J6. 

Kat&I?<ittAu f the Ahidhamma treatiK, 
composed by Moggah'putta Tbaa, 
215. 230, 302. 

Katyayana o/msj Yulrivenfa a ichoEaf 
and grammarian of the Naftda 
period, 25, 178 up 308,325, 32 G f 
3271 3*8. 320,310, 330 n, 331, 333: 
340; on thr Chela and Findyaooiui- 
try, 44; reference e!T n to Vyitfi* 335. 

Kailiamhi + (Vutsa) 3*3, a 16, 2G9* 
aoo t 239; Mo Isa's instruct inn to 
the MahSm^tfas of, sna-gugj 
M. P E. at =04; textile manufac¬ 
ture in 362, 

Ksui*mbLk& 1 0 I 5 fcha of the Ultfr. 
rabuliBdhit gai?*> spB- 

Kawhlfaki Br£hnwm r 31 *- 


Kauplya {Chnnakyaj, 3, 4, 25* 135, 

164-’ 1 7 ( p ^ ^ 

187, iSfl, 1% ■» 

196,198, l 9 S. 36 5 r 

2b8 F 2?0, 271, 373 - 273 - 3 '“8* 335 , 

333 - 335 . 317 . 3 * 0 , 
animosity of imeanlf Bud dJBjwfl 
and Jainism, 324; and flinduiara^ 
l6d; warlike aeuvitie* of, 167-68^ 
ChaneeUnr of ChafidraRopta 
Maury^. 191; Chiiseflter of ite 
Maury an etnpuTj 16% l Knt |J R 
tn nsalipntra, 325. hostility of* 
to tion-mt-narchpeal atAies, 173 1 
l be Indian Bismarck, 200,; inno¬ 
vation or, in the ad mimiuniion 
of juitiec, t 86 . 187 i P arl <jS 
the Mauryan revisludwij 148-47, 
148; share of m the budding up of 
the Maury an ®dmi HU tra live l^trrn, 
179; Slrmon, 196500 ibe personal 
saiety of eHc kiORh ^91 * n ™ 
suite dept, tqloofc after foreigner^ 
flu; on the lour™ of income Of 
thr RovemmeM, 183-64; on the 

J3S? 1 .*- Uw - - 

UiEarabtdu&aha gana t 290^ 

Kav^ + a mmislfiT, 33 ° j ,, rr 

JTdiTtffflidLflrai^flrr^h Of Vimana, 330. 

KaVyai, during the Nmftfc-Mauiya, 
period, 3^33 ' 
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Keith, 191. 

Kekayn, 310 
Kera (GfijK*), 43 ' 

Kenf* (Cher*), 43, 45 * * 5 i- 0 

KemLipuni (Re talipot*) 33“p 

ajo; outside Aloha 1 ! cmpi-rej 219* 
KhaltipLka* 16 ? 

KhlW**Si- b+ , . 

Khiravela, Kathig^mpha irmrip- 


tion of, i 3 > 2& ' 2Mi 
KKiriboCi HSmli, 3 ^ 7 l 
K haroshthi script, 203, fin, 233* 

origin iqJ evolution of the 323, 


35a. 

Kbass, 146, 

KhaJUdSjya* l$ 7 * 

Khoun. and Moka, w 

K/iefl-fr-lo. ice Gandhim, 30- 

King. minsters artd council of the* 
1^*177; and ownenhip of land, 
Zjy and 1; po^cn and dudes of, 
174-76* 

Kt-pin (Kipial)* jn- 

Kits c as. an Aniry* dan, £ h 146, 

Kllttarehuf, a follower of Alexander* 
OB—g, 1 s I l on Alexander*! en¬ 
counter with monkeys, 96. 
Klcimbora {Kri*hnapur*) K a city of 
the ftunaca!, 305. 

f£od ft) UHibara (HudumbaiAJ, 
woollen geods of, 263, 

Koinoi, ei general of Alexander, Jfl, 
3^, 36, fit; exhortation of, to 
Alexander to return home, Gy- 
0 E left behind by Alexander at 
the Chcnab 65; death at, £9, 
KokalA, a place in the country of 
tlirfi Orei os, country of the 
OreitaK 78. 

Kol p 309, 3>3t S«- . „ 

KoO^kamana (kinatamuni, Kon- 
ganjoiiiana} a legendary Buddha, 
Aioka p i vUit to the Hupa of T 


213—313, 

KonJcmn, 37*. 

Kophaioip a chieftain lhat helped 
Alexanderp p . 

Kophen IOC Kapbip 30- 
A« h 238, _ _ 

KosaU 21 * 310, 313; Buddhism m, 
399, Kingdom, a 3 o. Srivaati, 

capital af, 269. 

Koaasla d*vi P 154 - 

Kosamba (Koiam) a ccntrt 01 pro- 
vindil ad miimtroticin* 223: Aioka 
column. 361* „ , 

Kosambi, nn the Taxib Hoard* 
a8o ft, 281JS- 

Kolnr (Salyapulraa?), 334, 255, 23 r. 
Koihthx. temple, 338- 
KtfhtteitiTaffrjakiha, Superintendent 
*f warehouses* 177. 


Kotikapora, 161, 

Kramrtsch, on Mauryan sculpture* 
3S7. 

Krishna and Heracles* 101 . 

K rh hn :■ ta a unit of Wefcht* 279, 
Krbhopum (Cleisobora ?) a city of 
the SCLmirnUf id, 30^ 

KaWte&S* 32 ^- _ 

Kshanika, a doctrine* 298* 299. 
Kshatri (tr») (Xathroi) 40; tubmi- 
rsion of the* to Alexander, 74 - 
Kjhslrim^i (Kbathoi)* A repub¬ 
lic* - - r 

Kshcmendra* epdnmiser or the 

firihxtkathd. 20. 141- 

Kihudrakai (Oxydr*i*t), 39, 40, pi 
subjugation of thcp by Alexander 
73’ Visit 10 Alexander, by the 
leading men among the, I at* 
Kolivarsiya, a si khl of tho 
Godisagapa, 298. 

Kotflhaluiillp 294. 

Kuknra, a repub Etc, 173. 
Kukulirima, 215 *+ - 

Kumars, 1 title of the Vtceroyi of 
Tonsil ansi Ujjrnl, 167. 223. 324 - 
Kuciiarika (Comaci), 44 ’ + 

Kumrahar, 357 p 357 , 3 * 3 - pf 

Maurya building* at, 159 
Kuril! a, A son of Aioka, 214* 315 V 
244, 245: and Khatan t StnO* 

Kupi Vi Java {KunaravitfavaK 33 *- 
Kutktala, and the N'andas< so- 
K'.iru, ft republic., 17* t? 3 > 3 10 - 
Kurukshetra, 19, 

JTifnovriepflf* the 255* 

Kuilkipa, tefi, 

Kuihanip coinage under the, Btf3- 
Ku^dania, 289, 

Kuvaoua (Kuveifi) and \ ijaya, 250. 


Lagiimnn * Aioka^J in*cripllnn at* 

204* 205, 

te 5 hu{rtribhnh*rrtti r 337- 
Um father of FlWflffi A 5 /- 
Lar(k) ed aemnniins, and the neioE** 

Land, ownership of and ttu( rtn ;« lCI 
India* according to Greek wntcra, 
114—115. 

Lankii {GeyIon) 3 J 7 - . . 

Lai Bela, the land of the Oreitaa, 77 - 
1 j-Uiijic. feeding of fttnnkcys Af^ 97 r 
Later Nandaa, 23-36. 

Laoriap* gold tablrt* 343 - * 

Lauriya-Araraj* Asokan coLluoH 
at. 205p 3131 . 

Lfturiya Nandangsrh, column a_. 

361. 36a. 364, 365.. , 3 “* 

37 1 * 3771 l' dn hgore on the cdluiP® 

a^ 370- 
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Law of deposit! in India, Greek 
writers on, 113. 

Learfiiriu under Lhe N'atulas 

and Maury**, 3.14^ 35. 

Legends, of the Greek wrilcn, too- 

[DI. 

Leonnatu/.. 77; victory of, against 
the OrriEUi, 76. 

Libya, 83. 

Lichchjyavi** 19, 39. 

L tch chinvitiij. a republic. 173. 

Life of Apollonius of Tyana, by 
Philos trnEus* 83. 

Luders H. 3137 on the Sauyti- 
puPj J51 - 

Ijohanipur, images from 379* 388. 
Lekftyan. 2B8, 335, 

Lfjaji:i’j Ruhl case, 376* 377* 385, 

f06 s 3^7* 

Louis XIIL 15. 

Lumbimvana* 184, a 1 3, 

Lyuninchui, a general Linder Alexan¬ 
der, later icing of Thrace, 5^ 

M 

Macdonald F on [be marriage compact 
between Seleucy* and Chandra- 
gupia, 134; on lhe SophyIr’i coin*, 
137; on the two cla^ci ofimtta- 
tionr of Athenian coin*. js8, 1^9* 
Ma ced on {Madhubx or Madfttl- 
dam), known to Indian^ 132 a. 
HadiaW father of Phi Jin, 56, yB, 
^Machiavellian' nature of lhe map^ls 
EheOry, iBB. 

M'GrifrdJe on the attainments of 
Alexander's men* flo 
Madhyodeia^ 260* 3 m. 

MjSdhysimibA, march of n Creek 
army w* 355- 

Maijh uka. identification of* IJxh. 
Madia, 310, 

Madraka* a republic 173. 

Madmi, capital of die PSndyas* 
?$i\ 25* ; textile manufacture 

at, a€a* 

Magadha* si, i 36* 141, 280* Buddhism 
in r before the days of Awka, 
empire, 172* 173; extent of the 
empire nf H during the time of 
Alexander, 87; empire under the 
Naudax* the* exposed to a two* 
hild danger, factors for the 

greatness of* 9-in; famine in, 
I ® 5 . *97* language m H Jt 3 , 3 r 4 ; 
venerntjun of Alexander's a tiara by 
the kiogi of t 68. 

Magxd hi canon, 28JL 
Mxgadhi dialect, 205, 317. 

Magas of Cynene{ Malta J* i'66 s 206, 
S07? 217 Aioka tt comemporary 
af* (38. 


am.an a 


Maggadcuko, an order of 
_ * 94 - 

Magifadui^ on order of ^rnmana, 

AfcteMtatn, 166. 193* 199, 2S4* 

joB, ?4p F 366. 

MftiiahliJraia bailie, date of the 353 
A&kabb&flpu, Lhe, of Patanjali, 133, 

*»*■?* *9*' no* 33L 
MMftiBntramwM 13. 23, 

Mxbfigirip JiteceiUrj-of Mhulabhadra. 
Mahafeosala, 309. 

MahimBtra, to. 15, 2 u t 1 15, ie 3p 
aon F 1 f 4 \ a provincial officer, 2 sra ; 

n High raj; ting sszg-ssrfi; 

Council of the, 326. 

Mnha rrsiira.1, of morality* 336; occu¬ 
pied with Ehe welfare of the 
Ajtvftku, 297. 

AMrfKdfrgta, i Fie Secretaries* 170, 
Mnhlpadma Maud a (Pali jUgra- 
aena, Agrammea* Xaudramei'!, 
t3-ao; 13a, - con semper ary 

of Alexander, 141; political 
Unity of N .India under, 260; sueee- 
tofs of, Sudra according to the 
Purlpai, 140; ililei of, 3504 33E. 
Afah£piitiM&Ai$a S&tia, on the 
Mariyas, [41-142, 

MaJiai.-ingbifca, 300, 301, 303, 
MahJiaaELgiti, 300. 

Mahisctlhi, 274. 

Mah£sthxft inscription, 83. 222*283. 
Xfnhmair-fa. lhe 1*^4* 303: on the 
antiquity of the Faniya kingdom, 

44r <'« l«* E^rly history of Ceylon* 
^59; on the idopthm of Bu- 


ddhhm by Aiob h 2lo; on Ajoki'i 
mttui$eiO lhe Ling of Ceylon, 243 ; 
on the third Buddhist Council, 
sr5* 216, 

XfaU: nmte Til# the, 134, 161* 

167 ; on the Mauryxn Rn-oludoe* 

»47p r# p 

Mahivlrii ■ NjE aputtH^JiiiLrikapu rra), 
to* 286, 298* 313, 325; ioundet 
of lhe Nirrrantha Order* 296; 
liberation of H tj6r 
MibaySm Budfliusm, 231- 
Mahetvaa* (M^hfilimaiiL 18 
Mahrndra (Mahetidrfli, a son of 
AJak* t 20Q t 2p9 n; brother or Aioia, 
222; Pah canon Liken by. 10 
Ceylon* 317, 318; stflpa of, new 
Madura. 222; and Ceylon, 318- 
9tiJ, 258; affr^a s/* 259, 
M^hpuks, Buddhiu xhoeJ* 303. 
Mahisha, lex tile man ufarturr in* 262+ 
MdhhhmaE^ the capital of the Ha£~ 
hayxs K 18 » 

MaiihiTas, the* cxterminared by 
Mahgpadma^ 17, [9, 
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MaUbima, 3 missionary. SiG, 317 * 
Majhinianlkaya 35; on [!l = P™*' 
ujinct of lamfictJi 290-91. 

M&ka, KC Gyrene, a&6 p 

207 s 217- 

Mikani, ihc fJ/rjjflJaf 3 ^' 

Makkhali Cosib, a TirihAii teacher 
and founder of die Ajivaka order* 

Makrici, rounding of ike coast by 

Nearfbua, Bo. 

Msdikonda h rtftiurftl cavern al h 2,52* 
M&Jakfiia (H^)i Gaplial* 
near 222* 

Malay akciu, 146- 

JrfaJay Archipelago* 

Malay pcnimula, 2 Jo. 

Mabva (Mallot) a pcoptr of 
Punjab, as* 40* ?e. 26a; procnj* 
of the, 10 Alewider, 267; subju¬ 
gation of die, by Alexander* 71-73. 
Malay-agin* 340- 
Malaysia 100 

Male*, a Dm**diati tnbc, 309, 
Mill-Aka,a republic, 173. 

MalEuiigtit 148- 
.Malias, the 39 

MaUqi, see M&livi. 39 P 40. Jo, 262* 
Mfllwa, (Awti}> 1 0 , 1 55 ’ 
MUntflTinUr, 234, a 55 ? ^ 5 6 - 
Mina, A unit of weight, 279, 

Macula ilKom 187-1681 a«. 
Mandama. « Duidamu, 106; Me* 
uri T 291 

Mandliaia, (MHusiUti?)* 18. 
Mauigatis, MdU, OH die perfor¬ 
mance of 306. 

Mtpffihadn Ypfellu^ltaLue of, from 

Pawayft, gflfc. . . 

MaiuyaHnnpei {a Jatil 5 an)* ft minister 

of Cliandragupta, l6l „ __ 

Afa on Bindiufra, 

330; on K&ty^yana, 339 - 

Mftnrebra, M, R- E, at, 20^ 2 * 5 - 
23a, 31s; language of tbe mlcn- 
pfcion at, 314^ 

M±n tripart? bad, aaj T 

Manu, 164 n; nn units of weight, 

Marco Pub, cm mised bcdi t u peo- 
tec lion against reptild, 97". 
JAfrW** fkfil#a the, on the 
Mnuiyas, 141. . _ n 

Marshall eiceaualion uC at r**dlp 
125. , 

Marriage, 117 , H 7 n; ftml occupa¬ 
tion rules in Indja* according IO 
Greek writefip tl6* 

Mardkbora H (cnancatcr), dc^enp- 
tkm of the, by Credos* 07, 
Mftlhttdana, idendfteftdon of, t $2 «- 
Mukar in, a dasaof Po/Evrajaka*, 295* 
Maiki, Minor Hock Edict Rt, 204 
207, 3 ‘ 3 - 


Malaga, (Maaakavftti), capital of 
the kingdom of the Aiuikentan*, 
35, 55 i cap ture of„ by Alesander, 
49 - 5 D i 

Mathura (Methoc*), 44* 203, 314. 
317 . 345 . 3 B 3 ; «*P»W* **• 

gftrweuas. 1|l. «>'.3°5J EutWhiftrt 
in. WortAitska, agg, 3UO; Ruahana 
school of an of, 3Ue > sculptures 
at. 37 ft. 38 *. 3 ®ta» ... 

Mathura s lune-pil lar ttucrip turn, a» 3 - 
AfJUWrf Vfiti, a WQrk * 3® 8 ' 

Matsya, 3<° 

A/dLyffl 

Mainya, origin and derivation of tbe 
word, 140*41. . _ . 

Maiiryan art, animal Cpirei in, 

.,(>)_7jC; charatltnidea of, J 47 * 

^jjjjjmlnlcd t»i» tenet of, 390-91 i 

remains of 34 ®' 

Maunan bureaucracy, ijB- 179 - 
Maury an courl, ansbiusadors to. from 
the HHleniiuc kingdon* C9-9U 
influence of die AcUactnemdl 10 

tbt, 355 -SDa flnd ^ Sy^ 1 " 1 ca,urt * 

bfIury^ J tnipi™./ 3 tnhliibmenT 
lilt 3 -Si fall of Aje, *474 r 

military organisation ID toe. * 1 * 9 . 
ifliflo; southern limil of, 249. 
foreign policy. i 5 ®- 57 * 

Maury an I'lUawd Hall. 34 <>- 
Mburyan Revolution, course of, 

S4-S5 

Maurya pulrft. > 4 ® ** ,. A 

Matuy** allege icufptuttsof^ 
37^384; income and espcom 
(ore tmder the, 179 *. ' e 3 ' ,B 5 ’ 

industry under the, 
of llie, in Kutliala, * 4 ®! 

SU Cf the Naodas by, -4 
trade under tii^ 3433 * 379 * _♦ 

in the San gam literature, * 53 . 

MaurySu^of Konkan, *48, * 49 - 
Mediterranean «M 4 »* 

M m the’Mao’ryan court, 1^ 
*, t(6e, M 7 «. ' 35 - ' 5 *. 

K&rrtr'SSS 

rtAfife 

feba^n in the Mau*T“ 

state, iao*a»;on tlie a.jjronum . 

W2A 372 378; on the And.iras. 43 d 

eM arctic skitiof .he Indian* 

^ 03 - 00 Ceylon, ar,6t £ 1*2 

adniiimiraticjii at Pi|dlp 
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I2D-I2I; on (he departmenE to 
leralt after foreigners, 354; on the 
DiffdAi, 85; on I he fighting class, 
iB 3 ; on food and drink among 1 the 
Indiam, llS-lzy; on I he far tign 
policy of the Indian king*, 156; 


on the foundation of PtyaUPutra, 
fl; on the hunting of elephant!* 
9^; Oft the Hylobinip 163 uniJ n; on 
the Indian eJcphanU, 95, gfi; on 
the, Indian mouldy a, 97; Oft 

Indian philosoplipris, 106-107, 

337:01a the Indian physicians, toj; 
On ihg Indian rivers, 93 and ti; 
on Indian women, 107? on the 
kingdoms of ho« Eh India, 343^; 
on the Jaws ofibc Indian*;, ioB and 
ft; on laws in India, 164; on Jaw 
deposit-! in Indi^ 112-113: 
on the length of India, 92; on I he 
length of the royal road Iron* 
Piplrputra to the north west, 
91; on Mafldani^ 391; on marriage 
and occupation among the Indians, 
ir6; On Lhe military organisation 
in the Mauryvn tuie, E 30 , 122;on 
the mineral wealth nf India*95;on 
the h'irpanlhM, 396-397; on the 
Oaydrafcai and Dionysus, 30 S; cq 
Pnodaia, mt p on public tpc£ tides 
attended by Ch a m l ragupEa, tbs; 
on the race i in India, iq®; ort the 
role of Indians in foreign warfare 
3 E > on rural administration in 
the Maury-m HAEe, !2o; on the 
lafeEy of the king's person, 176; 
OH the sage*, IP 4 t on serpen is in 
India, ffB; on Ehe setting of the Bears 
in South India, 43; on seven 
tribes or classes in India, 113-115; 
on slavery in India, r 11 - 

113; on India n soda! orgataisa 
lion, 105; on the Sramanai 393, 
S94; on the sircogth of Chandra- 
gupLa^i army 188 ; on Ehe supply of 
gold, 85; 103 i Cm the Eigers, In the 
country of she Fanii P 99; *n the 
IffliJe of South iodfa, 43 ; On 
some wild Animals* 99, on the 
worship of Herarlrs. 305; Uie 
of the legends nhnut Dionysus and 
Heraldel hy, ino-tot; 

Me^haksho {MeghanSda] king of 
the Persians, j|6« 

MeJeagefp a general under Alexander 
59 - 

Memphis, Indian figure? It, 31S, 

Menander, 19B, 

Meros, \f t, h| Kob—i— Mori 43, 48,49. 

Meru Lungn, author of the 
136, 

Meial works, 366-67, 

Methora *« Mathura, iot r 305. 


Metronymics, use of, #* 

Meyer, J-J. m In, on theAtiJuMf- 

J ir a, 101, 19a, 193. 

Miletus, Hccataeui of, Bg. 

MUinda JM0 Ehe, 13, 15; stories 

abqyE Chandragupia in ihe 134; 
cm Omndrogu pea’s overthrow* of 
the Nandas, 145-46- 
Mifier Rock Edicts, the 204, 206, 
aitpOgjf, 244. 

Midland dialect, 315,316, 317 
Mineral science IdtetUMsira), 330, 
Mithil* (jiOBWjp rp ' 
Modubae, are Mulibas, 43, 

Morres (Moriyi or Maury a}, a 
king of Tauaja, 41, 

McggalipLNlA Tina, religious ral- 
JSionj of p srnj, 016-517 
and oiC tt; S59; and Aioka, 303- 
304;compo#ii ion of the KatAtiratihu 
By, 1130; and [he Third Buddhist 
council., 301-305* 

Mohert-jo-DarOp icripE of, 323* 334; 
sculpture at, 34a; Weight* in, 
2S2 a. 

MOhur, 354; rebellious chieftains 
of 355, 

hftkjfm, divorce, 183, 

Monahan, I 13a, iao u, 159 
MonipnagaTa t perhaps idem leaf 
WLth Pfjjphalivana. 143^ 

Monkeys, Creek writers on, 96-97. 
Monya fMoriet*. Xferaes, Moer«) 
i4t T 142 n; and mora, 343 a. 

Mannar, ijj., 355. 354. 

Moui^knnos see AfuiicanuSj 29, 40* 
4 /| 45 . 150 

Affuhchm^tikfi of Sudraka, 318 

Mudhulanu ? see \f 1 Mir Anus* 74. 

of V'tilliJaadai ti, E45 

134. 144^ < 47 1 17 b 183. 

0081; on ihe origin of ChAndra- 
gupla Vfaurya, t 4 i h 142; account 
of the Maujy’ao revolution in 

<*v> *16-47- 

VI ltI; 3 k:i deva, a mawlonary, 5ifi r 
MuIeao, 83, 

Muri, 140, 

MAshibi, a diiErltE in Keraja, 45,. 
Musiranu {0} * fMousikaons, \fuchu- 
koma ?}, the grcolest king in 
ibe lower Indus, 40; attempt oft 
I* expel the Macdonians from 
N. W- India, 150; enmity of* with 
Swims, 41; gold and silver 
’filing' ill the country of, 29; pe- 
cujhf Usages in EJie kingdom of, 
hi; rebrll^n and execu lion of, 
T4“?5? Cterticrilii! on the eottn- 

try ft 4 ! 5 - 

MupisiVa, |dn^| of Ccylfm, 357. 

Mulibas fModubael.a tribe, 43 P 321, 
Mycokp Persian defeat AE, 32. 
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NiW i-ikai, * tribe, 217, a a i, aa> 
Nibiiapittklii (Nabliiii*), a InbC, 
417, aaa, aJ3- 

NK>*i, (be i» Ceylon, =5+, S56. 
Nap.idvlp* (northern Ceylon). =5|' 
JfStHfaht, diy mntjumle, let, Ififl- 

*h* MohSmS- 

tnU ai. assr*as6, 

Ni^ufti cw^ t tbc 3«5n a* 11 ' 

Nak^Runam, iiwcriptUra of DaHm 
a'. 359- 

Nauuida, aSg- . , . „ r _ 

SaniflHet cave KMcnpUcm, 3 6 5- 
Narnia*, the i. 4, 1 ,3a * 

aJiriitliiErfliion under die, 

ao d jetton, 

140; extent of lh<£ Empire 

jf ihev 36.27 s mduit ? r 

under A*. 260^9: of 

trie, 3*3; Mapadha under the, 
jNfli power of dsFe btanl b> A - 
iirtder, 67; in Tiuml liEcraty^, 
2V >_ 55 - trade uiuticr ihc* 2b[>- 
a^tL- irntlllionj ®bout she rule 
pf thf, in ihc 249> 

ov^rthi-ovra by CJumilra^t 1 * 
135* 143, 145"47 j * 54* 2 Sfi m 
Narnia era, *2. 

Nands-Mcturya period, early for- 
eign coini in India 4-n ibr* *-3~ 

*ai* 

Naruiaraja, 12* S3* * Qi 

N'aiuinim* l» f <44- .... r . 

Ntr*d«t dw validity 

iicfffK, 174- 

the, I99- 
Niramedha* 289 ► 

Vaiabbata. HJOnMtery of 3*?. 

Kit*puna, see MoldWlro, 14^ ®9“* 
Aotuwl Hultry, n S*'erk of Pliny UW 
Rider, qi *, a72. 

Aa^eilrim, ofBbai*U,33f- 
«X,U Nanil Debra" (Nantier), It*. 
A'&odtatfcJta, tilth _ 

Air* AW?, pem« or,*®- 

J^^-aj'chtu, HonJMniltr the n-is 
idUJulrod of ^ Di 

75, 76- 78, «* *), MJi ^ 

subjugation of t“ 71 ’ 

mernmn of, 86: no ihj r *rm. and 

outfit of (he Indian soldicft, Hg- 
tin; on ihedreM oflmlinnl, 108- 

™- OB die hunlins oF drpHimfci, 

qfi; on Indian riffln, 93! 
indieins dyeing tllcir bcardi 10S 

on [ndieui ( 0 4i, 

on Indian women* 107^ on the m. 
fluwr of thr BnfimanJiJ' 40; on 
die law* of the Indioiai, 108 and 


B ! on ihe making of fine wtb% 
iii‘ on the selliMR of ^ Bcar^ 433 
Ln the *tze oF India. £2, on the 
ri-yg and shaito of n ire^ 94 t 
die skill of die Indiana in artt. 

3 so-U i; on liic akin of the gold 

dipffins mu, 85; 0“ f?k“ 
ItTdia, t»--0R; ftt die l' lb « i Q 
tiortll^esiem India, icd-SOQ- 
N«rt SDF an Egypiian ling. 83. 

Nepal and Atoka* S3i; Woikn £Oodi 

frtim, 363. + *i 

Meaner, a BiUTnO vndef Alf*AncSe£ 
<t|: placed in ofAieiandcm 

46; Thiilp in Charge of ibe i^Erapy 
of r 78; governor of th* i\saido^ 
slain* 65. „ . 

NiRJiii Sifiar, AfoU'* itlitripiwn a^ 

NipaU Ss^r, Hupa cf Kena Kamim* 

jviRW?^ ' K “ ,a P u,U ' a Tirtl ' ai4 

reachcr. 

Nigitidba, PiR of Sumana, ai&. 
^ilhali, COnvcnioiV 

to ASe^iuider »<, 4®, 

Nike, 126. 

a2S. S95 j 3f)6-299 h In w ^ 

Nirvi na < a 3 °< - fl tl\^’<Xci*ru'nder 
Nomajth, a pttmriart ™ 

(he Nnndas, a2, 34, 37, 3°, *°> 41 
P>>^ 0S ^ U 

Nyiyf frtast.nl, «aHetk>n ^ 

NyML," the #une of KoujuH 4®- 


■Ohind, 55- 
OklrnlvtK. n. 

Omphit, tLrfAlrX^ 

OnraiE-riluj; 38 , l,6 "i P r v f >rrltial* 

tiers ship. 69; fg*” !gigS. 

d«i, cs : to® 

known («, 43« (05-06; 

Kinder 10 ^ s#bc*. '“j, ibe 
on (he banyan tree, W■ 
choke «f anlon 8^.%r mV 

am, ion; on (be country « > WB ' 
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dkanos, 4% iii; on ck phanO , 
95 - 96 ; on longevity and mad. 
age in India on llic serpent* 
kept by Abisarcs, 98 and n; 
Oftlhe j>Eeo of India. jj 2 ;on sla- 
very in Indio, 11 a; on Taprobane, 

J 3 . 


Qpiai. a people: in the North Wmt 

India, 63. 

Ora (Ud^gnun), subjugation oT r 
by Alexandre. ,>50-51. 

Or-tofts, a Dravidjan tribe, 390. 

Orcimi, country of Lh^ 7ti p Apo- 
llopkano, Satrap of, 771 Lai 
Bela, the land of 1 he, 77. 

0robntzs r a city fortified by the 
generals of Alexander, 51. 

Ouadiol (Vasati), 40, 74- 

Otlontkorrhas (Uiuirnkuru'), 315, 

'Owl 1 figure of the, on the Greek 
coin*, 128* tipu 

Qxyfc'c)acos (PonibinoO, a chief-' 
uin, |tj rnhmijmcn of p to Alesuifl- 

oJ UJi (Ojrydmcae, Sydraoe, 
Suilrac.iie. Syrafcotisai) left 
Kahudnak&ft a people in the Punjab, 
35, 70, lot, 131 , 306. 

Qxyartea, father or Roxana, nml 
satrap of FarOpamisadai, 74: 78, 


PflLbajfn, 343, 

IhuUe&fk*, a nomad tribe in north- 
w&E Fndta, K4- 
PadmavatT, Quren H 314 If* 
PakablLwi-fnnio, 14B. 

Pakciyaka (PiibtLt country^ Indian 

[riles oL 85, 

Pakudh? Kacbeltayana, a Tlrthika 
teacher, 295, 

Pajaka, son of Fftdyotn of Avuili, 

30 . 

Fduimundiip jq^- 

PjUi, 3i3‘ai4- 316-17- 

Pali{m)lxilhrft (Fafatiputra)* lG p 
me, 155, n 158* l&@. 3 *5* SS^ 
FaKdna, 217. 

Palkignndu, Minor Rock Edict at, 
(President) 074. 

Fafidllw, a republic, 17. ^p ‘ 73 i 

310. 

Pancbayatr 1-21* 

PaiurhjMU of casta, 185. 

Fandae ft} a r daughter of Herakleft 
184, 250; Megastheno on p 101 
Fandioft 15a 

PanduLaliliaya, king of Ceylon, 357, 
Pnodva Ka (p’ai|a p 451, 251 + 

Vnirfya (MalakOt-)f ***. ^n; 

37 i; coimlry, 44; itate, Megasthe- 


orj on, ioi< outside Aioka’i em¬ 
pire, 91 q. 

Pandyia, she 44, 3 17* 23“- 
Fftflini, 2uS, 308, 3rd, 3 2g. 3jr p 334; 
author of a Prakrit grammar, 
340 ; a scholar of the Nandi 
period, 23, 3 li ; 3,28-27 5 the 

Atf&lheri oGa&4; Bhaeala known 
In, 67; the iI/ 7 Afl*&r£AiF on 3267 
mention of SubhGta by + 69; on 
the MHavu, 30; on the Maskorm 
395; on ihr Nr W- trade route, 
269; on l he *ufhs vurt, 304, 5O5. 
Panya-csuxudl^ mark cl places 377. 
Paradis, Jigs* 

P.irangorranar* 233+ 

ParA^imUilra, 153. 

Piiiftnw* 333 - .. _ . - 

Panfiler, on the idenlvtoUnn of 
MlJiishmat^ sU* 

ParibhajiU, «C ParivriUijEa, 291. 
Par ibhajaka-acama, 394^ 

Parikdiic, tin 

Parindil, 0 tribe, 222* 223, 
Parinirvibja of die Buddha, I ^6, ao6 
and it, 

Pmfcht* fflmm. the h of Hcmachaa- 
dra, 134, i 47 + I&MI on th * 

acceswon Of GhanaraffirpS 3 | 130* 
J43 ? 147-48; on the home of 
KamUjra, 14®- _ , . 

Pamr^jua i; Fanbbi>aia) an order 
of ascetic*, 293-394* 3854 m 

Bengal,. 299 - 

Parkbam, Jain image of, 37^3^ 
3®t, 3&3J Vaksha*, 388. 

Parmeniu, the atrny of, 33. 

Paropamisodac (t) r 1 4^1 

AlcKt^rb the Capital 01 * 7^; 
change hi ihe satrap ofn 74 * 1 
by Scleucu* I CO Chandraguptft 

\iauiya, 430- _ fc 

parihta, revolt of, from Sytia, a. 

Parra ta, 146, 

pjrv;i taka, 3 48. 1 47 and fl, 

Par>ac»s^m (S*0»M)t i+h- 
Pxnlshot Hydnwtu^ Rjnn> h 

Pishaip^W, relE^iou! iect, 

Posni, a harbour, 77. 

pmtala, Altaandcir at, 78; fcjb- 

mission ofthe mkr of, to AleWKkr* 
75; Paiakne H see Tauala. 41. 
Patanputrn jFacn^ Pali^mjbol- 
fh}ra{il, Puppltapum), 14, 

24, 117. a 

and ff. 155 ft 7, 1 ^ 5 ^ 
lS2 p 203, 204, 3 i>^ ai8, 221, 245 * 

qji 3311 3-4 T f 34? 1 35^ allegro, 
inundation of, by' Herakia, lotj 
Imndilr n oC by Udlyi* 
origin ami JfTOtvth oi; Its capElal 
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of Magadha (the Maurya), 21* 
aS3; architectural ma^nificicncc 
of. 339-340; hujlding of by 
Chandrafjupla, 345, 346; city 
^fminiilraljon of, 1 co-21 ; connec¬ 
tion of, with the Hellenic ementnn, 
S 55 i courtezans n|, 337; Curtiua 
on the king and palace at U0-1I9 
n; description Q f r 356-358; f Qrr j- 
S^ra in, *97? 3o4, fair-wash¬ 
ing ttiramny at, 162; lam hotiluS 
at, 354+ the influence of the 
Buddhist community ar, oyer 
Aloha, 30s ; length of the road 
front lo the north-wetl, [i> 91; 
meeting of the CDiincil of KirfiniFl- 
Eiuu ai. 207, sf|^| the people of, 16: 
RajaiekbarJ OH the court of learn- 
inff at, 335 ; royal place in, 15S- 
159 and 159 a; third Buddhist 
Council ai, ej«5 ; U nder the .Vanda*, 
35*46; Upayarsha a resident olj 
355; women in (be palace at, 119; 
a wooden palisade round, 195. 
Fataiip a dry fmmdd by Aloka^ 221 + 
Faraftjali, author of the ^/aA/l&hrjfrrfl, 
i 33 , ^ ^ Zdi, 2% JO?, qofl, 
345, 3*6, 347, 330, 33 r; Chandra- 
gup«a known io, 139 ; comm¬ 
entary of. 26; on die in traduction 

uf images, 184; on Katylyarm, 
339; on the Maskarm, 495; on 
■ome pammarLajit, 328; on the 
suffti HUJ r 304; on women studying 
Mimamiit, 335. 

Pfillicyya monks, apo, 30CK 
Patna ilatue>, (Yaluhajl, 378, jjg, 
380, 982* 

Patrockx admiral of ScJcucus' gg; 

on the ako of India* gj t 
Pairtiii mks, use of, i^, 

Fflwra, iao* 

Paurtva f«c PtiTOil, the, 36, 37, 56, 
57 , 64. ® 5 . *8. 139, 

Pauriivaj fPtinaJp ancestry of the, 

o H7 * 

PfliTiafjtffflAfFibtar, as6r 
Fow I4TJ- ddhjf£jfa r ^ 511 peri n Ten dent of 
weights and measures* 278. 
nwaya, Yihiha siatuc from, 3&0. 
Pearl-fsjhinp, Afrgasthenej on 95. 
Pcriplu* 1935 on the rural trade of 
India, 199. 

Feithtm, sdn of Agtmor, satrap of the 
lower Indus valley* 74, 78; and 
the tulijnjjacion of the MSI&yba 
H i mpp^doc of the rrvolt of 
Mutkamu by* 75: transferred to 
th^ west of Lhe ]ndu>* 79. See 
Ptth&n, 

Penal code, severity of* under Chan- 
drngupta, 136. 

Pefdjcca^ a general under Alexander* 


46, 47h & and the subjugation 
of the .MfiL-iVaSr 71, 74. 

PcttepoIIs, 32, 3687 Alrxflrtder'i 

behaviour at p 353 ; Hall orburwlrcd 
columns at, 357. 

Pertia, 198, 273; advance of, 10 the 
Indus, 3034; conquest of by 
Alexander, I; influence of, on AackM 

B 33 % 

Peienifcas* a tribe, 224 , 

Pcueelaotk (PuahicalAviUlb 35,47, 51* 

Phegem (Phegdh), a chief in the 
Ptinfab, 3®, 

PhiljctlpliW L Ptolemy II) P 168. 

Philip, son of Macharus, a com man- 
tier under Alrxander, 51, 69, 70. 
appointed satrap of Takshil- 
alb, 56; the iliSlavas and the 
Kshudrakai nl (ached to the sa¬ 
trapy of 73; satrap of TaJrdiaiik. 
63, 78* 79; souihern boundary of 
the satrapy of, 74; murtlrf of, J 7 - 

Philip Arrhidaeus, gold coin* of 380; 

a ifiifxi-IfijJuim of 135, 

Philippus, 139, 149, 151, 

Philosophers, Indian, Greek writen 
on the, iofi-iofl. 

Fhiicnophy in the Nandu Maurym 
period* 334-33^- 

Phi.tostrains, auihor of lit of Apo* 
Jlonius of Tyana^ 83. 

Photius* abridgement of the work of 
CEcains hy fe 86. 

Phratapherneij Satrap of Pzrthia, 

65. 

Phylnrchuj, > 34 t * 39 i i^- 

Piadami.ina fPriyudafsanAh see 
Chandra^upta, 139, t |0. 

Piltar Edicts^ 234; ebboralkm of the 

ptndpta of Dfitunma in lhe* 


213^ 

Pimprama, the stronpbcJd of the 
AdraisEai, 38; lubmkion of, Eo 
Alexander, 66* 

Pingala fN'S^ja), 325; Alokft put to 
schoot urntrr T 331, 

Pipphalivana, the republic ofi 144. 

Piprahva 3Lupin, gold tablet found 
al, 343^ 

Pithon, 149, 151; AndgortOI favoured 

S t See PeitliGft, 

ttnikas, a rri be, 2 r 7, 222, 223. 
Piyadasi, see fMofca, 207, 2*8- 
Fiyadauana, 308, see Aiuka 
PJataea, Pemao defeat at, 32, 354, 
Pliny the Elder author of the Aoft*- 
ra/ /ftilbry, 86, 89, pa e T 135, 150* 
i?i I, 153* 153*1; fln lhe coral trade 
of India, 1 op; on the destruction 
of Kspiii by Gynr*. 30; on Diony- 
siui the envoy f 168; on lhe lirst 
Indian Grand Trunk Rnad* 27 a ! 
on the Prasifc, r6; on die P^d>'Mf 
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44 i -0J1 ihc Strength of Chandra- 
Kiapta p j anny* igtf- 

^hi h IJ ?' ^ 337 : 

Me «f Alexander by, flff; on Alexan¬ 
dra capture of Malaga, $q- on 
Alaumdcfi interview with the 
Kigefl, 104 k Oft Alexander in 
"™“i on die oJ Ears of 

Alexander, bd; mi ‘Aadrakottai’ 
H l i on Chanctragupta nod Se|- 
tuC]jj ? 152; on the charist] under 
tlic Nandaj, iflE; an the dislike of 
the JS'ida ruler by Qinmlragu- 
P E ^r 143 * nt% due Alaucyan revo¬ 
lution, on the meettftg’ of 

O! mndragupta witJi Alcacandey 14, 
* 33 * I 44» On tbe fr.mda army, iG: 
on M T*xiJe» ,i 35. 

Fokhsmiat*, a%. 

Pnhbathra, ik Ihulipj tra, 373. 

Politico] outlook in India, 35 o- 


te 35 ^ 

Fcdybim i^; eh Antiechiii and 

£UOtLiijj a-tf Fin^ 

Polygaiuy, in Tamil, 103. 

Fufflptjui Trogui, (33; the acwwm 
bl, epitomised byjustiii, tg T 
Popular lures, 333-333. 

IVjjajJar worship, 338. 

Porphyry, 138. 

Porui, (nunvB, PunislioEiania, the 
gM '3 g* 3 C p 37 . 5 «, 52, Gy 
^ 73 . J 3 3 * arwJ Anibhl, 46- 
<* <0 Alexaode^ ^ 
Arnan on, 89-90 a.- r and Uke bailie 
Of the JfadUED, 57-64, B26- the 
country west of the lira1 cominj* 
t Eed to hit ehayge, bB; light oi the 

Kathams again*!, G6; the Glau- 
criLitayauat, placed under the rule 
^ b 4 ; imag c of Heroiioi (Her*c- 
ica/ in front of the infantry of, 
3 ^ 3 . 307 ; inuoUation of* by 
Aieitatider, 144; an d f ;tn - a 

W? ^trapy of, under AJexnn- 
derj 78; tent home to recruit 
frah troops 65. 

Pony (Piurava), fo younger, 3?i 

Iltjiluonuri lent 10 redure etc 

territory of, 63.fi, 

Pftridon, «-a God, jyniikc u>, by 
Alexander, 75. 

Posidu^irui, 373 j$ L 

PbtLtEi (PtiLura, IWaiu), capital of 
the Aiinakos, lU. 

Panala, see TauaJa, 41 a 
^fiiya fiW*), ar 5 , 
rrot-bya dialCCEp the to Lire language 
Of the Mauryi*p 31^ 

Pfaehya triici, 310. 

Ffadeaa* 227s, 

Priddilaa, (Pradeshtrij, district 
ofTker, 2a, 1B1, i 3 a p 347. 227 


n ; praiJod over the 

dlistizz conr u, 185* 

Pradyeia, the nan of Pataka, 20 ; 

capture of, by Udayana* 3301. 
JPradypia, line of, l% 20. 

Proesti (iWshfhas)* 41* 

FraModa* /. of KspU, 338+ 
lr 4 k S ib 311* 312. 

PnLkfil dialect*, icript ej; 323: of 
llic eiut, die language L >f the courl 
of Atoka, 31a ; tac of, 13^193; 
tlic vehicle of eitprcajiun by die 
Buddiiiit* and Jain*, 340, 

Prdkf tfffa-akdid, the 340, 

(Ucnm^bHccd^ 184^ iy 3t 

Prasenajit, a king of the Ik^vJUm 
clan of Xotaiap tj, 

Prosii (Prasiwai, Prithya*^ die 
caate/n people* ^ iG f oi p ag, 

94, 9 &Q. 97 . i+« t 144 , 145. m. 

153, Itf. J 57 , I&B. I 7 aj itaf, 3 * 5 . 

350; J -yaui]Jcr , i idea of the 
tonqmat oE; Qj; Cbandragupw 
1mm the, 143; ti^cr in the coinury 
of the, 99. 

/VaiiM 

PrafijEiit^ira of XaryiSynna, *a aq. 

oi' like, 5S7* 

rraiiili ftiina, 2aj r 269, 

Afftwito, (rttrarterfj, 227, andji. 
Pruaeei^ dndphne and training 0^ 

Prisoner*, annual f^Jeoie of, Ixy iltao^ 
3 J 9 , 339. 

Pn thu, a {eg cud ary hero, 171. 
PfiyadaHan^ 175, 

Pnyangu, 330, 

Province^ adnutkistralidii of the, io 
the Maury it. empire, 182-183. 
Pftmhthai (PraetdJ, a in be, 4 | + 
P^eudo^CodiiLheoA, a 47. 

Ptolemy, son of Lugts, 5Ip i7 7; 4 
general under Alexander* 4S; 
and the capture nf Aorucu, 53-55; 
and the subjugation of the N! Idlavaip 
7i * oJErmardi kio^ of fkfVpi + 50: 

Ptolemy JT (PhiLtddpJjujh of V^ypt 
(Tunuuaya,), % ao?j 

PalindM, n Kol tribe* 321. 

PupE^fit, lextOe manulactuir in, 3^3. 
PundmvartlEianap 16 i- 
Pupglmvardhatilya, a saklti of the 
Ciod^sa ga^d, 298. 

P irnidltpcf ia, 224 p mil%atiull of # 
3 K 5 - 

Punjab* river rysirni of the; 28-30. 
PupphapuTB* see Puuiipuiej, 143. 

Pura, the capital of the tkdroiJ-usi* 

77 * 

Pumna*, on Mahlpad mananda, 
13-14 r on the sUiXEBurm of 
A^kOp 244; 
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PurtoJdhi»htl»i^. ( Psnd«lhott, } 
POrto'a tU=»P». » TtaMfc. ^ er ’ 

Purlin literature, 333 . 

Furanie account*, * 35 - 
Furl, capital of the Maur>'. 

Kordcan* 3 #" f A . . 

FurnavafinaP > aclssBCcH'J^t or Asoka, 

= 4 ^ x 

ftirohihi* *75 t *7^ r 
Funu (FauJmva*), S7 p *47- r . 
Pimiphu,. (FuHaalJi BIF 01 * of ^ c 

ilng ifOOp 3tt4-2flj$, as?. 
Fipmhamctihl, 269. 

Funiihiipurii, (Poh»w ar )i aB 3- 
Purv* hWa, interpretation uf h ao^ 
pmlikatavasi (PciM ftwtnjv 3^ 4J* 
272 ; submit»on oft lo ALcaonCiei* 

PudVpadaltta, a 3=9- , 

Fiubpapum (PipUputnl^ ai?9> 

h. 

Ftohyadharinan, =44- rf ,, 

Pu*hvogapti», the RjLshtriya ^ tian- 
drifiupra in fiuriihu*, 155! _. l6as 
construction of the Sudanafla 
lake by t 102- f 

Fiahy(p)»mitr*t ^neralusffl* Of 
Bl&fldxtthPi, aft 247. *>n of 

Fusbyadhanoan, 244 S d«e»awfty 

Willi Bftfhadf*£faa» 

Pypilie* '3 people ift nOFlJi weal 

IikIlh^ 83- 

Fyrrbo, founder of the SceplaC fyitefi*. 

b India, Bi, . 

Fyffbui, Indian m ^ 

Q-lf ^1^ 

Pythasntiu, >06; influents «l Indian 
srfeiES OH* Bln 
Pythias of Lytlia, 35 s - 


Quetta » 5 S- 

Qmku'i tdici F ( 


2 * 5 - 


Rfidh3gtJp[ft, chief minister of Bitt- 
duiJii lo7- 
JftqrtarofelM, the, 334+ 

Rahula, 38-5- , , * t 

Rairbur, Alois** ioscn.pt™ *n ^ 
diiuict oi; 203. 

ft tide of the head, of the repo o* 
Ik* 173; a tide of the Sangim* ™ 
Jjc Kuna slikI and the FancbiilM, 

Rijadfmwtakamfuii^a, ^ the l ishrm* 
dhsim&ltaM quoted. in, 140. 
Rljagcit*, 569, 270: the council 14 
2B4 1 remains Of, 349* 


Rajafi'viha, a|^ 

Jftfjeliuriwi, and dffli 3 ™ 4 i 190-19^ 
Rij&ickhara, 316? on bo court of 
IraminR a! Pi^fllipulia* 3^5, <m 
Upn'rarsha, 335 - 
RijftpQya,a sw%i 7 i‘ 
Rijlviilikalhr, on lihadrabahu. 164 
RJjuka T an ofliccr of the tLiflbest tznk, 
22, 224 2254 aafii 227. 

n source of revenue, 224 
JfrgrEifrfAdta rg]Jed'i^drr, 2 * 4 * 

KiWi-is^, the Nanda mmuier* 15, 
146. 

Rima, a legendary lltro ' J7 1 * 
ftfawJUj™* iho, 19, * 05 . f°C ; 308- 
Romhliki^ a ullage, edumiatmn of, 
by HepbHC*ti«»n. ? 7 - 
RaiPputva^ aS?> 3 "°- ^,i^ p 

Av.kait column Hi S04, SPflk SF 1 * 
365 p s^t 134111 0,1 aic c ° aw ™ 
ar, 370, 37^i 3 ^ 377 # 3 p 

lion on the cotumn a 4 37 2 ; 
Rapwjti, on coiimqe ff 1 ?®*, 

I ndia, 279+ on Uie corns of bophj j 
K* and SeleuCu* Ii 
RiLdilra (JaiupwWp 22 4 ' 

RnritriLn i RatbiLn), a a 2 p U 2 & 2 ^ 5 - 
^fl^rird, 22, 323. 

Ratii Iguftiai), a unit of weigh E, t 27 . 

370/280. 284 S02 ft. 

R^wlinfon, on the 

Rr[)u b!i(n {S»ngha), in the ^ uf Y“ 1 
period. 173; trilM* * *%,£• 
India. 70*73 we*knung ofuie, 
by Cliandraguptn, 337 ; 

Rhodes. Deinon, a hiMonWi of,«g- 

KptJa. lint, afli. a 6 .|, 2 T 9 > a8B * 

9 %, M 3 > 350 - 

River-gf.ld, 35 - , _, ^ n c 

Riluais, AAokas on die perfonnafice os, 
2"^^ 'r? id 237 

Rock Edicu, J04, art, a 13, aaa, * 33 . 
234t 230’ V usd XIIIt t34i ^ 
*>7, 2io-ti, 21 7 - - 

ftobann in S. E, Cej'loh. * f J'- 
Rosttivl«£r. on Oiandrasupia, 
or Itle HdknhttB vte»r «1 IBE 
OY»ncfship of ImiI, 1 77 ' , 7 ® , 

Rr.’iL.irtTk, favnunse wtte C^f Alexander;, 

74 - 

Rny al decree, Validity ™. ] 74 - 
Roval hun 4 Mppreai^n of, hy Aloft*, 
23 f 4 241 + 

■fWv4l Road', 272, . 

Rudmdimuif 333; Girt^r P" 
don of. 134. *397 « 5 S l 7 S| 

Ruramindd, aal, 3^1 

imcitpMit at 204 : 305 p 2I ^ 

column at, aflt P 3 ^ + , . 

Rupnftth, Minor Rock EdiCtt *4 
204, 1133? column at, 3 ^ 3 + 
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Rural admirmEra [Jem Mi lire Mftur- 
yan Itate, 

S 

Saharagae see Ambai.h^ia.j, 40. 
Sabin barn i, IVft of V-iikihj 3.00+ 
Sabus (SabMp see Sambos* 41, 
Sages, Greek writer on the, 104- 
108. 

Sahadcvs, a miidcnary, 2lS. 
SftbijJtj, 2&J* 

Saha]ya (SdiaEii^ Sufcllpa), eldest 
son of Nanda* 23. 

Sshairam, Minor Rock Edicts at, 
2£H« 38a, 

Satiyaputo, (Ko*ar ?) 255; identi¬ 
fication of the 2 j 3 ft. 

SaiMvara, see FarvUEtsvnra, 146. 

I r t 2B0 n, 348., 

£ai'unii>™ l 15, 16. 18, (9, 35a. 
Sakai, 146; driving away of the 
Greeks from Bacma by, 131; end 
ftT the rule of, ijCr 
Saka(d)^Ia K the minijir-r of Narnia, 
14, 147; father of SdmlabhJidrar 
297 - 

Sskeui, march of a Greek army U>, 

pfGaadlhran 14*- 

Sik)-a-Manryas K origin of the, 14* ft* 

Sakyapo tr.i, 142 «■ 

SaJamJs, Fenian defeat ai + 32. 
SaSaturaj fiiunj connected, wjtli, 

Sshiuka, 244, 245, 246, 283 ft. 

Salva, 3 jo 

Samaelirsm, Jacobi on the, r6l *, 
Sanwhirl a, eellecEor-fjeneral, 1 79 ; 

181, 183, 198. 

Emrfpai, tda* 337, a^O. 

SimapJi (near a centre of 

provincial admiiistraljon, 223, 

e *** 

aamkprqbhiram, 2%. 

Samaiaia t .Uoka'i stupas in 222- 
Sanipadi, 215a, 244, 

SatnbhuiL^j.tya^ a Nirgrantha, 237. 
Scnhnrlhij (Gayl) Aie'ika's visit to, 
2] C. 

Sambofu) a u* Sabbm)# a king 

in dir Fun]>b + 41; Country of lhe P 
ti>5; abandon men e fif] 1 Et diy by, 74- 
work of Vyldu 427 - 
Samkiirshiicia, woflhlp of, 3°5* 3**- 
Sajnp( r)fld(t) i( Bond hup a it la, 

Y fgittfa fc ji ), 244, 245* 283 n; 
conversion o t to ihe Nir^rantha 

foiltl, 598. 

namaxuL attempt of, Eo e*pel tJie 
Macedonian* from N, W* India, 
*50 

Ssmmlipki, iBt), 


$a*M&phh*' market iupermEen- 
dent. 277, 5tj8 + 

Samudra, a merchant prince 210 n* 
Sdnryanltapittia, rtfldl Jeadmg lo 
market EOmii, 2JI, 

Samraprlisi*. 2 S 9 . 

Sj&nnvasa, the teacher of Upaguptfl* 

300. 

Sahebb 215 b. at*. Hi 347 p 

374 - S7fr 377i J*™*- 

laeudcu io, tj, 2105 Asokiui 
column au 361 p ^£ 4 ; tllurtnlnniof 
the fpqd&fiiai al^ 203 ; Minor l J Ltl.ar 

Edict! ftl t ac i 3%* 

5wdnM«ujf *2* CbancJrti’uptfl, 

^^rtplw«| 5 ‘(C^ndr«bi^). 3*5 
SancjaiGi {iJsarijayA 7 } g iftltcded m me 
place of Ad& 47- , „ , , 
FanRAla 63 ; c*p!wl rtf the *UHilusn% 

captured by Alexander, Co' 

Sangum period* 251 
Sarufam,Tiiinii academy, Ji f 
Saneha, Buddlu*t, lie 3 ; and .tirtka, 
an, ar4, “Mt a O- s-fS, 

■38^; And ibe Maharaiirnsj, 225 ' 
Saniba, CocpaflUuio, flr, 17S> »74- 
Sinjfhj min fr}au of Asaka# 

SOp ft, 210 , 2 ^?- ^ . 

Safljava Bdattlilputtm a TirthikA 

leather, 235 . 

Sankara on Farocvarman, 248. 
SWkilyfl, 3 p°' M 

^wjtA^yerte Sreifttf 5 S 3 

^ankis^ Aiokan cobunn at; 30I. 
tiephanE on the column at* 3 ? 5 . 
37 U. 3 A 377 - 

ISSK^'^Xs-*. 

and tbe Mttijya*. 324 ^^ 
SannidbatS, the I79< . c 

SarmaoH (see Sramanfif), 107, 

Si 2 Ji^. 356- 3-5, 37% 3^; 

AJokaJi column at* 3* l t I ^ 

qCr. 3 G6: dipbiii 375 : “»« 
HEr SkO *1, »5< 3«J 

Uthic rail at, 3 ^ 385 : 

Sft^ rtn 3 1 - 

55^ 

SarvftrthaiitJdJii, 

San-nltii-ada, a Hud<lbiil Khoo^ 

(Skikottc*), an »«£“ 
lO^wrr l^tr, 4b i aod ChJMt- 
dragtLpm, 1 43 a- 
Sacadhamrfe 244 - 
Sfltftilh irrtian. *■ _ 
fiiivlhan^ Lbr, *4^47;^ 
Fiy?Lda»arWi Mkra t>Y t hc * a “- 
Sal!, in Tjmla. r°3- 
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Sntiv»P u *M 1 ’ W 4 *' 8 5 ®; 

outside Mcikfi't empire, 9 19. 

*( Tbaiagus' ), W lc 

•“ .he re™an sutiapy, 

Saar 7 (top h V««, . Su | lh ^ 

feTb^iS Hdk««fc 

influence on the eoim of, 80; nun* 
ting dog! in the 

itupeCliort of WQ month old oabie* 
tn ihe tingdom of, W- 
Saufaka, Wither of the Rig F.ds. 

prdiiiditff*. 3 * 9 - „ 

Ssura Bhagnvad, 348. 

Saurajenl opabrehinia,> 3 * 7 .J£ 8 - 
Sauvirn (Sophtr or Sprur!. 969. 
Savanu, a Kol tribe, sal, 
SayambhAva. » NirsriUitha, 297, 

SchwacVL-b, on the «w of the Indira 
bv subsequent author*, $*■ 
Scinjxjdes. » people of Nor threat 
India, B3. _ . . 

SoripEUn^ *™i teals from Buddhist 
3 ifl, and rt- . a 

ScybiL, a bock an India by p Ba-83. 
uticvimt of tb* wy*** ot by 
H«odotot* By- ___ 

SchVr'an (SbuJiftyma?) * 41 * 

Sdeurids* a, l ?3b elephants on Uie 
coin* of die, 375. 

Sdrucui, a general under Alexander, 

-B» ih isy-»afc t w* ^ 

S71: aLleghwce of (he Bwtfiun 
Cmb to. 130; ami ehartdrUSUpEa, 

63, 7 R* 89 * f 3 ^ *S M S^ r 3 6 ' 

155, 165* 119, 373* 553 ^* 4 ; MUU 

ig 7 ; 130 DeimachuS Kilt to 
the court of KndusSra hy T 83, 
Semiramb, 76, r 

Sfitfipalti T KfflifllMCpnKfflt loS' 
ScBjri, 330; on AJokaJs adoptwu of 
Buddhism, 210 it. ^ 

SfHjrbaj-handra Tl, Yadflvp, GoVtrt- 

darija subordinate of, 14& 

Seven P 32 w Edfcli, die, 205* *16. 

a*B h 339* S 3 *p * 3 Sp 33 ^ 

Seven i ttlW in India, According to 

Greek writers* 116. 

Sexcm Etnpmeu*y St. 

&Sfmp*t lit fold policy, 107. 
Shabwvrhi, flos, m 4 v t ao V^ I J2? t 
Shama Saatri T Dr- on the 

*Shekd\ a weight, the baied 

on ihr, 124. 

Sibis, (Si™, Sib«\ a republican 

tribe in rite north-western India, 
■ubjugadon of ihe* by Alesawcr* 

3^35, 4 * 3 . 7 ®i “«* 


DkmySJJ conwlded a Greek rc- 
presentation of, lot. 

Siddapura, Minor Rock Edicts at, 
*o4b 2H3i 349* 3*3- 
^ Aloka i stress on d 240, 
jfttyprfAdridM. the on Madura, 350 
Htrnbnscna, |6 q and rt 165. 

SindlmvEu, 40+ . - 

Suidifo>mAna (Sehwa?), capital of 
Sambos, 41* 74- „ Fk _ 

Rifi-Kiinc, ihc dty orKhotan, 318. 
Sir William jonea, on toe brtrt 
names of CbAudraguptA, 139- 
Siri Dhammatoka (Atoka} *41- 
Sisikottas, *ee Satigupt*. 4p- 14^ 
$ilu(iBgt* father of Killiiohi, 301* 
^jld^o±jAfl F Superintendent of 

Agriculture, I77 P *97- 
^ivui see Sibis, 33* 

Slaw (rffrO. 375* _ . . 

Slavery in India, 157^ v,TlCCT1 

on, Illdia. 

£lokai£rti&a 

Smith, V, A. on Mahcndnt, ao§"! 
on Aiolta’i claim of Ciod* ming- 
ling with men, 234; on pOJ lining 
of atone, 265; on the fetuement 
of Cbamhagupta, 163^00 the 
SatiyaputAi, 23d: on the tem- 
tories ceded »o Chandragupta by 
Sdeueuit 133. 

Suifti llterniure of ChaodrAgtrptt I 
time, 1G4- ~ 

Snakes, Greek writer w-97-5JP- 
Socratrsi 106 and an Indian pbflo- 
jopher. Si* 

AlocAflder, 74- . . 

Sopara, Aioka’* itwctiptioo at, 40J, 

Sophogajrnu* (SubhSgas-® 1 *^' 
K, sec Saublmri. 99, 37, 69- 
io, 9^ p l£Kf, 13^1. l n 9- 
SmirAarnnok see 5flr«en*S» 

South India, ond Ceylon-249 ,ra ^ e 

of, 4= . „ 

SoilAeet a namarth. 37' . , 

“ 7: ^ dian 

StllnnS (£««* 

four fcindi uf, 254-apS^ 

Sriuia SUITA, 284* 3^3" f 

d nma Bdgoln, ■ctdcfnmt Q 

Wiadraldhu and Chontlragupta ah 

165. *49. a 97* 
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SfivaiEi, the capital of Kraaltt, 183 
a&jj aro a; Ana^ap^ka, met- 
chard prince of, 37a, 
fi(r)eQli, guilds, A74- * 75 ; 

Srinigftri, town, built by Asafe** 
Spigmaprafotia, a work of Bboja* 
330 . 330, 34 ^ , _ 

Snita-kevalitt, Jain swm tt>5’ 


Stadia* a measure, gi a 9^ 
ftimr, the, and {ndmtriaJ ini) co¬ 
mmercial policy, a75-$79- 
Stale Sandkwdisnlp l# 7 - 
Stxiira* 4* of Dario* m* by Airwiiaa'k 


Stem* A- 1S7, on the identification 
place* h? Ill* ™Sil valley, 49; 
on the resemblance between the 
Khotanese and the Kjulmlim, 
aiQ- 

Sirin O., rag, b, 174 n ' a 9 J / 00 
the Artfl&Hstra* 2m: on Mega- 
Athens and Kausilya* » 9 ^i 

Sih&ote* the I Si, _ , , 

SthdiabliaHra, son of Sakndala, 
AQ7j Mahikgiri, the niccwor of T 

Stone cutting. 563. 

Strabo,33, 41. 45 * 47 t % 9 r "» 

94, 90/ ^0?t, loan. 103 tOj t Ht t 

116, 117 * *< W E 3 Ji *$ 3 * 
154^ l6g* stf*2J extracts from the 
Kncmoin of NeuchlW in the worts 
of, aSj kudus oC on the Huff's 
hair wakhinff ceremony, fin; on 
*kc C^thaeAns. on Chandra- 
i6a t on Chwdrar^w 
iind SdcuCUl, IS 5 ! E 53 > i 54 h 
on the gold emrokiered garment* 
of the Indiana, I&4; on the 
hair washing ceremony, iw; ml 
the Hylobioi. 334 ! hiuband- 
mrn in India, il-h lf 5 i on 
incident in Sojihytea 1 cflort, 9S1 
on the kingdom of Mouitkannr. 
40; on law and deposit* in India, 
na-llj; on marriage among 
the Katkaians, i0*s « mamage 
■nd occupation in India, i lo; on 
Mciiastlienrs' account of lh= 
Indian Philosopher*. 10G; on 
MegUsihrnes it FltaHpUtni* 
lav; on the mission of Deimarnu* 
to the court of BjfldwNr ^3 
on the Qxydrakai 39 ; on 
Fapd iptitrn, 356 — 57 ? on P* 0 " 
pie of South India- 43J P* 11 ^ 
des- 003 on the pojiikm of ike 
ruler of Tkbhaldli 35* 3 *> J r ™> PW"* 

ihmenu, 379± «» the u» of 

India. 91; 

Sfri+iffvMtea maf&dtr*, (,?««*** 

dAyatfAe), 

Sifipa, 344 * 3 ^ 4 - 




Snbandhu, a minulrr of ^ Nuda, 
■Chandjugupta and BiidiulnbiJ^ 
330; a rival Of Kiufilyi, ifti 
author of the PfjiWrfrtJ Jkatjs~ 
dtehl asn, ut. 

SubhadraURi. principal queen or 
Btadutfra, 167; mother of 
Aiofca ( 7 )p aoS. 

SnliMff aae n n (Stiphaftasenui} 
Andochul, 2 ^&- 
Snhhata set Sauhhuli, do- 
Eudumfi cave, the 346^ 305 » 3®^ 
^fldrai (Sadrai), a iribe> 4& 

SudaHaua lake, nratEUCbOn of the, 
by Puihyaffilpu* rjS 5 , 18&. 
Sudxacae {Oaydrifcu}, 39 - 
dOdraka. 3T0. 

Suhasiin, tunmifcn of Samprati to 
Jainum by, 04> . _ .. . 

Sum ana, elder brother of Awli 
Idling od; SIO, 

Sumanottarfl, 33 ^ 

$unffa art, 384- 

Suntiha, 15. 

korasen^ ^liSouimenot) p the 1 7 , < 9 * 
honour of Htraklei by the IOI, 
305. 

Surashfra, a part of Chandragupta r 
empire, 155: ■ republic. i® p 173 - 

Sutf, 3 d - E 59 * 357 - 

Julian a. a 73 - 

Sudma^ a *ml Of Bmduiara, tig. 
^u^uta, and the Arthiiiaitr*, ig 5 - 
Sfl£r*£riCikvt |0+r 
Sutias, the. 164- .. . . 

Surandiabhumi aynj Aiolca'i fusion 

to, fl" 4 * . a , . 

SuvfljTiflgiri, a centre of pmbdM 
admins'*ration. 2 33- 
SuvamaWva (KAmariSf*)* textile 

manufacture m 3 &J. 

Suvlitu, ibe territory of the Asia- 
krnazni, $ 5 - 
Svanpi, 33 d ' _ 

SvaiarSiya- *® 7 ' LJ # 

Sva^mhhuTialh, Oinne oj aai- 
Syidvkda, doctrine of, ^98 # 

SybvTtioi. *atrap of Araeho«a, ^ 

Sydrtcae, srt O^draki, 39= 

Sylvain Levi, fig; on Lbe Arthataftre, 

too. 

f>\THkouaai (OxydrakaiJ* 39 - _ 

Syria, Anli«JnlA king of, i 03 -t 6 <?; 
rmnSt of Bactria and Parthi* 

frOTTL ff- . * _ _ 

Syrian court, oik! d» MiuryWi 

«ourtx 134 '* 35 ' 


7fli((!nv4 BfB'iflSifTO, 368, 
T«i«irfM scP&iti, aft8. 
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Taiuha*i|£ (TftJtiift), 55, 53 k 64, S 8 * 
32 7; Ash I ihi of; 46; and Alcsa nder* 
3?* 5*t 55—57; AxUmaLC faucri- 

ptbon a(, 34^ 55a? and AJofca, 20S* 
20$. 2.82; coin find* at, 1251 

capital of UifarljHthjl, ws 
223, 354; a centra of pronuciml 
ndmtniiirit[on under the Maur- 
pa, 223,354; description of, 10 3- 
104; KaufLlya of the college at. 
325^ Philip, the sairapoT, 65; re¬ 
volt in, during she daw of Bindu- 
*5ra» 1G7; sages near, 104-106; 
(tat of KunalaN vice royalty, stao. 
Tmnhapa^i, 213, 250 fCeylon) <• 

Tami] (a)j. origin of the wordf 322, 

TanulakAm (Dravjtfa, Dimirike} 
43-4) 

Tamil literature, the Nandi and the 
Mauryms in* 253. 

Tamil poem 5, on Maury an war 
charge*, iS3- 

Tamraljpu, 218; Aloha's itQpju jn r 
122. 


Taifirtdipiifca, tUha of the Godiaa- 
gitfa, 298. 

Tamraparpf, see Ceylon, 43, 238, 
TimraparpiJcL, a pearly 42. 
T*mtfaju.<tu borrowed by the 7W&~ 
pp&m from the Ati&*i£ibv 9 192; 
id (he Arthaaiitra and SuarQtji, 
iai 336, 

TaprohiUie, see Cteylon, 43* 95. 
Taraniliha, 244; on the age of FanEni, 
327; on the period of rule of 
Nandi, 23; on the warlike actaN 
vitjcf of Blndumara and Kautdya, 
167-168. 

Tam, 58, 159 tt; on the territories 
ceded to ChandfagUpta by Sefcu- 
™ I 5 H 4 

Tjirufeldfc^ 289 

Tauala ( Patafsie, Pottaln ) + a 
kingdom, 41) 

TnxiEa see TiXik*, (Tafaftallll}, 35, 
37 * la 4 - 5 P *? 5 * EoSfl. 167, 220 
28^ 335, 34$, 357l 334. 

1 axili-i jijc f.lfcsiiain.i, 35, fttj, 
T.iwlej, (Am Mu), 47, 63. G4 77. 

?B r 7 $, 165, 130. 14(5, 

Term did {TemnijI321. 

Textile industry, the, 262-264. 
TSiftnesuv 19. 

®ThsjnEpis B| p see SaEtagydianj, 30-31 
Tbajhari, aBi. 

Thdstic movements In she Xanda- 
Matirp Period. 304-307. 

TTteia^dfM z$mmnkttrf t stories ft bout 

Chandra^upta in the, 134. 

Thera v-ida, 213; {Yibbjjmida) 
trhool. 30a. 

^eraviilim, 301. 

Thomas, F. W. T 189, 191, 


Tim&Jtllcrtta, admiral of the fleet of 
Ptolemy Phd.idclphus, #9, 
TlrffoinWnii, 165, 

TEETbjk.Lt, Indian sophists 595. 

Tiwa 259. 

ThJivu, saterisnt of Aiokl’j birth 

307. 215 n r 239. 

TishyaraliSiiifi, 315 a, 

Tivala (Tivaraj, a son of A^oka, 214, 

Todeyya, 289. 

Toleration, Asoka cm, 235-236. 
Tolkepprjamy the 32S; TuntruyiAtu 
borrowed by she, from the Ariha- 
faiira 102. 

To salt (Dnauji), 223, 225. 

Tnv.fi admiriistrfttkxn under ibe 
Mauryaj, 1K1. 

Trade, under the Nndac and the 
Maury a*, 269—27^ 

^FrarLdalkm compound*' in In- 
do-Aryan, 319, 

Tray!, 353, 

Trjpundnuu (Trsparadau*). parth 
linn at igg, 149, 150, 151. 
TrlpiiaJta, 184, 2% 285, 

Twaliu, 242- 
Trivarga, 194, 

Twfiui, 135. 144; curves «■ 

CfutftdiragT.ipsa, 3-43* 

Turamaya see Ptotcrny II Plifladd- 
phui of Egypt, 20O. 207+ 217* 
TusMsp^i (Yavflnar5jaN 2?3i 

nor of Gimar, 233 ; improvement 
of the Sudarium lake 182, 
Tyriespn, a sat nip under Alexander* 
46, 65; rwter of Farcpamiiadae* 
74? 7 8 * 

U 

Cdayana, 330; capture of pradyosa 

by 5 33on. 

Udiyf T ion of Aiitaiiitn.J T f^Be, 
UdEchya diftlect, 314, 312* tract, 

3 to. 

Uay^im, die territory of the A.vcikeni- 
am, 3 y, and thr haltya MaLtryai, 
142 a, 

U^ravfiia, see Mahiipadma. 15, tS, 

33- 

UjjayiiLt, fUjjairt, Ujjcni) 167, 22^ 
237, 269, 317; and Moka. 203, 
2 & 9 t Buddhism in, before Awb, 
3Q0[a centre riprovuidsladmin^ 

S n tion, 155, 223; SampmilN nlle 
from* 245; Vasamdatta of, 3JO. 
UmarlDOE, 7te. 

Upogupsa, 203. 1321; apirimal guide 
of Aiolu* 213, 300; ThofiUU on, 

216 a. 

Ufxsptilh&t 270, 

Upasaka. 3 ti. 
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Upaviinha. a Bcfoutar of the J^anda 
period. ^5* 33JJS an author Ofl 
Mtinifiisaj, 333, 

Ujrayaj, four Lteiminaefiu of policy 
187. 

Uppialha eeremome*+ 31^ clay ai 4 - 
Ufaia, AnaJtCJ, [ho chief of. 3 ^ 

6S. 

tjilnantp 31^ 

C/j^uM, a wodt ofVy*ft ajat + . 

U tiara, a 74 ; a diadpic Of MahagTJn, 

2f|B- 

Utiafabalissah*, a panO founded by 
BalMaaba, sq 8 - 

Ultarakuru (O itaiakorrhas;* 315. 

UttafApEb, j6, 158- 

Utti7*j king of Ceylon , a57» 2 59- 


Vadu bhmikai UtH^iy^kdm) coti- 
trollm of cowpcM, 2iS, 

Va^fd)* l^iliha) asfr *57* s^S- 

ViikhAnaia (Vinaprailha). m* 
ifir^ 334 ^ bJ 

Vairodhaka, 14&- ValiiU i,\ ilAInjp 
369; the Buddhiat eammuniiy at, 
q(n; capital of the \ rpjji country* 
19, 31; second Buddhist CdunoJ 
ai, 399, aftt-ftf* 

Vaiiika fc*UL 337. 

Vijapeya, 289* 

V&jajtint'Yi pralisdkftjpi, work of Ka- 
tyiyanii Vararuchi. 320 . 

Vakfcula, *Eup»r __ 

Vt}fytipatiijNi v a work of Bharcprx,. 

Vllmiki, 200, and n. 

Vimadeva, aVedic 288. 

Vfimaka, iiVVdie Rffhi 287- „ 

Vinjarm, author Of the 

jflfrti trlii, 33a 

"Vjqflb Mwiyjir 18 I 3 h 4 ^ 

Vartp* textile manufacture in, sr&a, 

VmrueJlS, a scholar of the Nsnda 
period, ree KSly&yan** 2 5 » 3 3 5 i 

34 n n „ rt 

ftrrnroritari fimptat, the 33G' 
VardhjEnana Mahlvtra, 1 t. 

Vania, a jcholar of the Nan da 
period, as, 335 - 

Vardiftkara. E 5 - r 

Va»tii fCha»d»OiJp lubmiHton Of 
the. to Alexander, 7 +* 4 1 *' 
VtavDdactK, 330. , r 

SubandK 33 °* 33 r * ,, « lj 

Vwtiha C Vasiihthai. a Vedje 

a&7< * 93 < 333 ’ 

VowhfhA DtemriZ** =93 


Vfaudeva, Gambia, pillar at YidM 
in honour of, 30^ 

Visutleva cull, 303, 306, 

Vai-ta, (Kauiambt), leatilc mamt- 
faeiure ixt, 20a- 
Vauarij^ 330, 

Vtayiniiu, l 4 $i 3 ^« 3 $ 7 i Author of 
the MwariMra, 193- 

Varu pwJfna. reference (O ihq, by 
Mo a, 22-23. 

Veda-ORai*. 333 * 

Vkktn&m, the, cfMrfutung*, 136, 
Vidarbllit (Vu>d(ll>l>A ™ Aiywi 
rtair, 3*i. 

Vidfiha, 14s, 3<A 3 > 0 p language •*'. 

V^i, 2 &> : Aloka'i Itvve with Devi 

at, aog; pj^f a, / i 3 °V_ 

Vidurnthn, a kinR of the [kihvnlui 
c]an of Ketiih, 17 * 

ViiivSiUiiru „ t 

Vfeataiofcft (Saropfmts?), 244, 245, a 
brother of Aioka (?) 2W> 

FW/o. 2 i 4 - , _ 

manp&a, royal hunt, 162+ 241 + 
VijayStp 257; ^ nd Ceylon^ 236. 
VijayftiimKa, the iraditiBll*l con- 

queror of Ce>lon ( 44- 
Vijiglihii, 3 j j-. 

Virkramn era. foundation of the, 130. 
ViUjor goverrfcment under the 
Nandat, 22, 181-182, 103 - 
ViiWspSpAi, 284- 

Vinaj-a tcXB, $02. 

Vlraseofl, 244 , , - . 

Vh^khadaiEa. the author of the 
Afrrifrdtf IkskB&j 

Vhhai&ftJ poiion maiden, [47, _ _ 

an admin hir a live duTBOn 
uader the Nandas, 

the l 4“ l 

YfrH ? uflufrt% EC Kausilva, * 4 ». J +“ 
191 + 

Vuhmtf*iW t the. 134 , 00 

Pnnhyamitra, 24^- 

Vishdr I 9 a < * 99 - 

VUvflmi tra, 280 - _ . j rtt J 

Y pjj^n bn, brother of Aioka, 214, 
and nf)n T 

tUX i a a dnunalie vanfty, 33 a • , 
VTtihotnci, the. e^terrrdoated hy 
Mahftpwdnu, 1 7 > i^ 20 - 
Vriltvaa the, to. $*<- 
Vnij.ka I Vrifi a repuhUe, 1 9, at + t ?3 
VjQim the t^kina of Sim. 344- 
Vmbala, *ec CtiandrJiffup^ l 39 * 
t^o, 294. 

2 -t 4 j 

Vrihni r«*K r . - „ 

Vyidlr a pctpi-Fflotni f^mnuftWi 

as, 3 * 5 - ?“"■ 3 ^ 9 . 33 '. 335 - 

Fi&it wri*Si». 3 ^ 7 - 


3 ^ 7 - 
327 - 
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fyaichatu, iM. 

W 


Widctel, 336, 357- - 

VV1L1I1, «i die Taxd» Hoard, a So n, 

I rt 

WhiteWad, R, B., on currency Ed 
Andeflt India, 28a; on the identic 
fitatten of Sophyt«, istiy liB - 
WintenulAj. 19G t 9 2 - . __ 

Writing,- origin and dfVelepmcftt of, 

Woman? present of an deplmni 10, 
by her lover, 96. 

Women, services of, IO die lung, I ?&■ 
Woodwork, 264—65, 

X 


XamErameft (AgrartdUf, Mahdpadma) 
IA* 16, 33 - 

Xathaoi sec Ksh&m, Kshatnyai, 

Xoioi£i>d, I 3 P 3D, 

Xerxes, AchaeoaimEan emperor, 32, 
^3; equipment of the Indian* 
in the army ok 8% Ji®. 


Y 

Yajftavalkya 1933 on unit* of weight, 
279. 


la/ar aOs, 264. 

Yakkha (Vaeda}, 357. 

Yakkha* of Himauanu, 217, 
Yakshas, wuipmra] rep rescOI a lion 1 
at Patna, 308, 33 a, 244-345 awl 
». «£«. 37i , 378-379. 

1 aiubriadra* a KicpwUnn, 297* 
Yatthdin dagoba, 259+ 

Yavakrita, 33O. 

Yavana ( Ionia m ) i the, 146, 

318* 

Yavamllipi, 26. 

Yaynti,, 330. 

{Y}crrigudip 223, 325, 234, 313; 
Avku's inscription ai, 304, 303* 
m& 

Yojpjfmnrfij so, 147. 

Hyuner* 172, 

Yon*. Gnrefc, 35; 217, 23a, as3; a 
tribe under Atoka, 154. 
Yuddhtoifamliti, Au)rnuainy 4 » a 
royal epithet of, 14, 15. 
lliflsy soo, 2 ?S, 327 , 

Yunna n, South-weft China, 319. 

Z 

Z*bafc JS 4 , 

Zadiiriu, 193- t . 

jCir&dms (Hit-aid nu, SntJ-rJ, Stitudn, 
£*tndruj P 2&H 

‘Zorrautrian pond 1 in Indian history, 
19B. 





Plate II 


TIjp Lion-Crowned Column of Ba*arh 
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TJmi LkmCr-m'iiOfi Column of Lauriyft-Nflh^fii^arJi 












Plat* IV 



Eh plmnt Cupiul, frirnki^a. 





Plat* V 
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Hull Capital liainpurvA 
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Liwi Capital, Ilnrnpiirv;i 













Pluto V1J 


Sunn Mi Lion f.'jipitiM 




PJate VIII 



Limt {'ttpitul, S:im In 



Itodi-Cut Elephant DhtuUL 



Plate 



Elephant from the abacus of tho Samalh Capital. 








Pinto XI 



Horae from tlju abacus of fiarnath Capita] 
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2SH abwm 0 f S. afna th Capital 










Plato XIII 



Lion [mm (be abacus of Sortintli ('jipilnl 





Plate XIV 



Yaks ha from Patna, front view 


FJata V 



VtMlit from I'jifua. Iitck ricii' 






YakahA from Pjttnn, front vti-w 



Plat* XVII 







Yak*h& from Patna, back view, 













Plnte XVIII 



Stone torso of n Jjiinrv Loiiani|>ur 




ftnr'Min VjikHljfl, liji-ek \ tuw 









Phite XX 



Pitrklmm Ynkslia. 




PJatu XXI 



DUijwgnnj VAkstia, front viow 





PJite xxn 



Didwgftnj Yalalia, back view 






P/jite XX III 



Ik'snrmnr Vok^lil. 
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L’lfUo XXIV 



TVrweotta from Pat aIS | m I rn 







pint* XXV 





TarrucOlta from Faialipiitru. 










Pt»fc* XXVI 



Ti-rrafotln from Pi|ftliputra 



mu- xxvii 





TertfftCffit0i fmm Piiufipntrn 






I’l&tt 1 X XVIII 



Turrfti-oi tii from Paiftfiputr* 




Piste XXIX 



Lomus J’ishi fare 
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